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NOTICE. 


In consequence, paitly of a miscalculation of 
the materials then in his hands, partly of tirte 
subsequent accumulation of others, the Editor 
has to request the indulgence of his readers in 
announcing an alteration in the plan* of tins 
work, as detailed in the Prospectus. 


It has been found impossible to comprise the 
whole •mass of materials for the biography of 
Johnson in eight volumes of this form ; and, on 
niaturer consideration, it has been thought tht> 
best course to keep detached from the main 
naWaitive of Boswell all the miscellaveous anec¬ 
dotes of Doctor’s otlier friends and ac- 
qu^intani^ii. 
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NOTICE. 


Two additional volumes have been found re- 

t ^ 

quisite to embrace these various Johnsoniana ; 
and with Vol. X., lo be published on the 1st 
of December, there will accordingly be given 
a fresh set qf titlepages for the whole of this 
collection. 


Londoo. Sept. 20. 1835. 
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CHAPTER I. 

» 

1781 . 

The “ Lives of the Poets ” eompleted. — Observatioiu 
uporij and various Reading/^ in, the Life of Cowley. 

— Waller. — Milton.-'^Drgt^en. — Pope.-o- Broome. 

— Addison. — Parnell. — Blackmore. — Philips. — 

— Congreve. — Tickell.—Akenside .— Lord Lyttleton. 

— Young. — Swift. 



Tn 1781, Johnson at last completed bis “ Lives of 
the Poets,” of which he gives this account: Soit)§ 
time in March I finished the ‘ Lives of the Poets,' 
which I wrote in my usual way, dilatorily and has¬ 
tily, unwilling to work, and working with vigour 
and haste.” (^) In a memorandum previous to this, 

(1) This facility of writing; and this dilatoriness ever to 
write, Dr. Johnson always retained, from the days that be lay 
a-bed and dictated his first publication to Mr. Hector, to the 
moment he made me copy out those wiations iu Pofic's 

VOL. Vlll. jft 
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he says of them: “ Written, I hope, in such a man- 
net as may tend to the uromotion of piety.” — (Pr. 
and Med. pp. 174. 190.) 

This is the work which, of all Dr. Jolmson’s writ¬ 
ings, will perhaps be read most generally, and with 
most pleasure. Philology and biography were his 
favourite pursuits, and those who lived most in inti¬ 
macy with him, heard him upon a ‘ (fccasions, when 
there was a proper opportunity, take delight in ex¬ 
patiating upon the various merits of the English 
poets: upon the niceties of their characters, and 
the events of their progress through the world 
which they contributed to illuminate. His mind 
was so full of that kind of information, and it w^as 
so well arranged in his memory, that in performing 
what be had undertaken in this way, he had little 
moie to do than to put his thoughts upon paper; 
exhibiti^ig til ^t eaeb^ioetjj life, :»id then subjoining 
a critical examination of his genius and works. But 
when he began to write, the subject swelled in such 
a maimer, that instead of prefaces to each poet, of 
no more than a few pages, as he had originally in¬ 
tended (^), he produced an ample, rich, and most 

Homer which are printed in the Lives ^ the Poets. * And 
now,’ said he, when I had finished it for him, ‘ 1 fear not Mr, 
Nichols [the printer] of a pin.’ — Piozzi. —The first hvrmson 
was published in 1779. This edition of the Poets was in sixty 
volumes, small octavo. C. 

(1) His design is thus announced in his advertisement: “ The 
booksellers having determined to publish a body of English 
poetry, I was persuaded to promise them a preface to the works 
of each author; an undertaking, as it was then presented to my 
maid, not very tedious or difficult. My purpose was only to 
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entertaining '^iew of them in every respect. In this 
he resembled Quintilian, who tells us, that in tht» 
composition of his “ Institutions of Oratory,” “ Za- 
tiiis se tamm aperiente materia^ plus quam impone-^ 
batur oneris sponfe suscepi” Tl^e booksellers, justly 
sensible of the great additional value of the copy¬ 
right, presented him with another hundred pounds, 
over and above two hundred, for wljich his agree¬ 
ment was to furnish such prefaces as he thought 

uc) 

'^This was, however, but d small recompense for 
•^iich a collection of biograpliy, and such principles 
and illustrations of criticism, as, if digested and ar¬ 
ranged in one system, by some modern Aristotle or 
Longinus, might form a code upon that subject, 
such as no other nation can show. As he was so 
good as to make me a present of the greatest part 
of the original, and ind(i»d only manuscripts of this 
admirable work, I have an opyortuiiHy of observing 
with wonder the correctness with which he rapidly 
struck olF such glowing composition. He may be 


have allotted to every poet an advertisement, like that Hbich wr 
find in the * French Mi.scellanies,* containing a few dates, ani** 
a general character; but 1 have been led beyond my intention, 

I hope by the honest desire of giving useful pleasure.’* 

(1) The bargain was for two hundred guineas, and the book¬ 
sellers spontaneously added a third hundred; on this occasion 
Dr. Johnson observed to me, “ Sir, I always said the booksellers 
were a generous set of men. Nor, in the present instance, have 
I reason to complain. The fact is, not that they have paid me 
loo little, but that I have written too much.** The “ Lives ” were 
soon published in a separate edition; W'hen, for a very few 
conrections, the doctor was presented with another hundred 
guineas. — NrcHoLs. 

B ^ 
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ilssimilated to the lady in Waller, who-could impress 
with ‘‘ love at first sight: ” 

** Some other nymphs with colours failit, 

And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 

And a weak heart in time destroy; 

She has a ^tarap, and prints the boy.** 

That he, however, had a good deal of trouble (^), 
and some anxiety in carrying on he?- work, we see 
from a series of letters to Mr. Nichols, the printer, 
whose variety of literary inquiry and obliging dis¬ 
position rendered him Mseful to Johnson. Th is ' 4 :— 

Ill the Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a re- 
fpence to the Parliamentary History, from which a 
long quotation is to lie inserted. If Mr. Nichols cannot 
easily find the book, Mr. Johnson will send it from 
Strcathain. 

‘‘ Clarendon is here returned. 

■ liy soiiir accident *1 laid your upon Duke up 
so safely, that 1 cannot find'it. Your informations have 
been of great use to me. I must beg it again, with 
another list of our authors, for I have laid that with the 
other. I have sent Stepney's Kpitaph. Let me have 
the revises as soon as can be. December 1778- 

I have sent Philips, with his Kpitaphs, to be in- 
••serted. The fragment of a picfacc is hardly worth the 
impression, but that we may seem to do something. It 
may be added to the Life of Philips. The Latin page 

( 1 ) The reader has, however, seen some instaiu os, and many 
others might be jiroduced, in which Dr. Johnson, when he pub¬ 
lished o new edition, utterly disregarded the correi t lon.s of errors 
of which he was apprised. The truth is, he began the work as 
a thing that might be done in a few weeks, and was surprised 
and fatigued at the length to w hich he found it expand: and it 
IS not wonderful that at so advanced an age he was ndt ver> 
anxious to purchase minute accuracy by the labour ol revision 

See ani^, Vol. VI. p. 239. — C. 
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is to be added to the life of Smith. I yhall be a*, 
home to revise the two sheets of MUtOQ. March 1. 
J779. 

Please to get me the last edition of Hughes’s Ijet- 
ters; and try to get Dennis upon Blackmoxe end upon 
CatOj and any thing of the same writer against Pope. 
Our materials are defective. 

As Waller professed to have imitated Fairfax, do 
you think a few pages of Fairfax would enrich our edi¬ 
tion ? Few readers have seen it, and it may please 
tbfm. But it is not necessary. 

" An Account of the Lives and W’^orks of some of the 
most eminent English Poets, by, &c. ^ The English 

Poets, biographically and critically considered, by Sam. 
Johnson.’ Let Mr. Nichols take his choice, or make 
another to his mind. May, 1781. 

‘‘ You somehow forgot the advertisement for the new 
edition. It was not enclosed, i Of Gay’s Letters I see 
not that any use can be rnjjrle, for^hey give no informa¬ 
tion of any thing. That he was a member of a philo¬ 
sophical society is something; but surely he could be 
but a corresponding member. However, not having his 
life here, I know not how to put it in, and it is of little 
importance." (^) 

Mr. Steevens appears, from the papers in my pos - 
session, to have supplied hipi with some anecdotes 
and quotations; and I observe the fair hand (^) of 
Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyists of select passages. 

(l) See several more in “The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1785. The editor of that miscellany, in which Johnson wroii' 
for several years, seems jnstly to think that every fragment oi 
so gfleat a man is worthy of being preserved. 

(S) lit fair handy in more than one sense —her WTiting is an 
almost perfect specimen of calligraphy; and this power remained 
unimpaired to the last years of her long Ufe. — C. 

B 3 
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But he was principally indebted to my steady 
friend, Mr. Isaac Reed, of Staples-inn,whose exten¬ 
sive and accurate knowledge of English literary 
history I do not express with exaggeration, when 1 
say it is wonderful: indeed, his labours have proved 
it to the world; and all who have the pleasure of 
his acquaintance can bear testimony U the frankness 
of his communications in private society. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon each of 
Johnson’s Lives of ,the Poets,” or attemj t ^ 
analysis of their merits, which, were I able to do it, 
would take up too much room in this work; yet I 
shall make a few observations upon some of them, 
and insert a few various readings. * 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as the 
best of the whole, on account of the dissertation 
which it contains orf the Metaphysical Poets, (^) 
Drydcn* whose critical abMities were equal to his 
poetical, had mentioned them in his excellent Dedi¬ 
cation of his Juvenal, but had barely mentioned 
them. Johnson has exhibited them at large, with 
such happy illustration from their writings, and in 
jg^o luminous a maimer, that indeed he may be allowed 
the full merit of novelty, and to have discovered to 
us, as it were, a new planet in the poetical hemi¬ 
sphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in considering the 
works of a poet (^), that amendments are seldom 

(1) Hawkins says, that he also ^vc it the preference, as con¬ 
taining a nicer investiration and discrimination of the charajcter- 
istics of wtf, than is ekewhere to be found. C. 

(2) Life of Sheffield 
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made without some token of a rent; ” but 1 do not 
find that this is applicable to prose. We shall 
see, that though his amendments in this work are for 
the better, there is nothing of the pannus CLssutus; 
the texture is uniform; and indeed, what had been 
there at first, is very seldom unfit to have remained. 

Various Aeadings (2) in the Life of Cowley. 

» 

“ All [future votaries of] that may hereafter pant 
for solitude. 

To conceive and execute the [agitation or percep¬ 
tion] pains and the pleasures of other minds. 

The wide effulgence of [the blazing] a summer 
noon,” 

In the Life of Waller, Johnson gives a distinct 
and animated narrative of public affairs in that 
variegated period, with strong yet nice touches of 
character; and having affair opportunity to display 
his political principles, does it" with an unqualified 
manly confidence, and satisfies his readers how no¬ 
bly he might have executed a Tory History of his 
country. 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that 1 do not 
recollect more than three uncommon or learned, 
words: one, when giving an account of the approach 
of Waller’s mortal disease, he says, he found his 
legs grow tumid by using the expression his legs 

(1) Sec, however, p. 9. of this volume, where the same remark 
IS made, and Johnson is there speaking of prose. In his Life ot 
Dryden, his observations on the opera of ** King Arthur” fur¬ 
nish a striking instance of the truth of this renuiK. —'M. 

( 2 ) The original reading is enclosed in brackets^ and *tlM 
present one ;s printed in italics. 

B 4* 
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surelledj he would have avoided this; and theiie 
would have been no impropriety in its being fol¬ 
lowed by the interesting question to his pliysician, 
“ What that swelling meant? " Another, when he 
mentions that Pope had emitted proposals; when 
published or issued avouUI have been more readily 
understood; and a third, when he Ornny and 
Dr. Delaney .vriters both undoubtedly verncions ; 
when trupy honesty or faithful, might liave been used.. 
Yet, it must be own(‘d,^th:it none of these are 
or too big words; tliat custom would make tJiem 
ceem as easy as any otlu'rs ; and that a language is 
richer and capable of more beauty of expression, by 
having a greater variety of synonymes. 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of poetry for 
the awful subjects (d* our holy religion, though I do 
not entirely p'rree wifh liim, ha^ all the merit of 
originalfty, with uncT^nnndn force and reasoning. 

Various Readings in the Life o/’^Yaller 

Consented to [the insertion of their names] their 
own nomination, 

[After] paying a fine of ten thousand pounds. 

Congratulating Cliarles the Second on his [core- 
nation] recovered right. 

He that has flattery ready for all whom the vicis¬ 
situdes of the world happen to exalt, must be [con¬ 
fessed to degrade his powers] scorned as a prostituted 
mind. 

The characters by which Waller intended to dis¬ 
tinguish his writings are [elegance] sprightliness and 
dignity. 

Blossoms to be valued only as they [fetch] forelcU 
fruit« 
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Images such as the superficies of nature [easily] 
readily supplies. 

[His] Some applications [are sometimes] may he 
thought too remote and unconsequential. 

“ His images arc [sometimes confused] not always 
distinct” 

Against his,, Life of Milton, the hounds of 
whiggism have opened in full cry. 13 nt of Milton s 
great excellence as a poet, where shall we find such 
a blazon as by the hand of Johnson ? I shall select 
only the following pas^-age concerning Paradise 
Lost; ” — 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what 
temper Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work, 
and markeil his reputation stealing its way in a kind of 
subterraneous current^ through fear and silence. I 
cannot but conceive him calm and confident, little dis¬ 
appointed, not at all ^hjected-, relyiiig on his own merit 
with steady consciousness, and waiting, without impa¬ 
tience, the vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality 
of a future generation." 

Indeed even Dr. Towers, who may be considered 
as one of the warmest zealots of The Revolution 
Society itself, allows, that “ Johnson has spoken in 
the highest terms of the abilities of that great poet, 
and has bestowed on his principal poetical compo¬ 
sitions the most honourable encomiumsj’(i) 

(1) Scc> « An Essay on the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Dr. Siiuiucl Johnson,” London, 1787; which is very well writ¬ 
ten, in?iking .1 projjer allowance for the dcmocratical bigotry of 
its author ; wl, >m I cannot however but admire for hisbberality 
in speaking thus of my illustrious friend s — 

” He po«se&'.»dexfrai)nlinAry powers of understanding, which were much 
cultnMteu liy '>tudy, and still more hy meditation and rcflecti m. Uis 
memory was remarkalily icientive, his imagination uncommorilv vigorous 
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That a man, who venerated the church and mon¬ 
archy as Johnson did, should speak with a just ab¬ 
horrence of Milton as a politician, or rather as a 
daring foe to good polity, was surely to be expected; 
and to those who ceasure him, I would recommend 
his commentary on Milton’s celebrated complaint of 
his situation, when by the lenit' s‘f Charles the 
Second, “a Ifcnity of which,” as Johnson well ob¬ 
serves, “the world has had perhaps no other ex¬ 
ample, he, who had vyritten in justification ->f jthe 
murder of his sovereign, was safe under an Act of 
Oblivion.'* “No sooner is he safe than he finds 
himself in danger, fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues^ with darkness and wiiji dangers compassed 
round. This darkness, had his eyes been better 
employed, had undoubtedly deserved compassion ; 
bui to add the mention of danger was ungrateful 
and unjust. He i^s fafian, indeed, on evil days ; 
the time was come in which regicides could no 
longer boast their wickedness. But of evil tongues 
for Milton to complain, required impudence at least 
equal to his other powers ; Milton, whose warmest 
, advocates must allow, that he never spared any as¬ 
perity of reproach, or brutality of insolence.” 

1 have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, “ an 


and his Judgment keen and penetrating. He had a strong sense of the im¬ 
portance of religion ; his piety was sincere, and sometimes ardent; and his 
zeal for the interests of virtue was oUen manifested in his conversation and 
In his writings. The same energy which was displayed in hia literary pro¬ 
ductions was exhibited also in his conversation, which was various, strik¬ 
ing, and instructive j and perhaps no man ever equalled him for nervous 
and pointed repartees. His Dictionary, his Moral Essays, and his produc¬ 
tions in polite literature, will convey useful instruction, and elegant enter- 
tainment» as long as the language in which they are written shall be under- 
stood.” 
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acrimonious and surly republican (*)/' — “a man 
who in his^ domestic relations was so s<;yere and 
arbitrary,” and whose head was filled with the 
hardest and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, should 
have been such a poet; should not only have written 
with sublimity, but with beauty, and even gaiety; 
should have eicquisiteiy painted the sweetest sensa¬ 
tions cf which our nature is capable; imaged the 
delicate raptures of connubial love ; nay, seemed to 
be j^niraated with all the spirjt of revelry. It is a 
proof that in the human mind the departments of 
judgment and imagination, perception and temper, 
may sometimes be divided by strong partitions; 
and that the light and shade in the same chai’acter 
may be kept so distinct as never to be blended. (2) 
In the Life of Milton, Johnson took occasion to 
maintain his own gnd the geiieral opinion of the 
excellence of rhyme over Iblank verse, in English 
poetry ; and quotes this apposite illustration of it 
by ‘‘ an ingenious critic,” that it seems to he verse 
only to the eye, The gentleman whom he thus 
characterises is (as he told Mr. Seward) Mr. Lock, 
of Norbury Park, in Surrey, whose knowledge 

(1) Johnson’s Life of Milton. 

(2) Mr. Malone thinks it is rather a proof that he felt nothing 
of those cheerful sensations which he has described: that on 
these topics it is the poetf and nut the mart, that vTites. 

(3) One of the most natural instances of the effect of blank 
verse occurrefl to the late Earl of Hopeton. His lordship ob¬ 
served one of his shepherds poring in the fields upon Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost; ” and having asked him what book it was, the 
man answered, An’t please your lordship, this is a very odd 
sort of an author: he would fain rhyme, but cannot get at it." 
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and taste in the fine arts is universally celebrated ; 
with whose elegance of manners the writer of tlie 
present work has felt himself much impressed, and 
to whose virtues a common friend, who hjis known 
him long and is not much addicted to flattery, gives 
the highest testimony. 

4 

Various^Readings in the IJfe of Milton. 

cannot find any meaning but this which [his 
most bigoted advocates], even kindness and rev 
can give. 

[Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so much 
and praised so few. 

A certain [rescue] preservative from oblivion. 

Let me not be censured for this digression, as 
[contracted] pedantic or paradoxical. 

Socrates rather was of 0 ])inion, that what we had 
to learn was how to and communicate hap- 

piness]]*do good and mmd tVV7. 

elegance [who can exhibit ?'J is less attainable.'* 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the mas¬ 
terly execution of the Life of Dryden, which we 
have seen (^) was one of Johnson's literary projects at 
-an early period, and w hich it is remarkable, that 
after desisting from it, from a supposed scantiness 
of materials, lie should, at aii advanced age, have 
exhibited so amply. 

His defence of that great poet against the illiberal 
attacks upon him, a.s if liis embracing the Roman 
Catholic communion had been a time-serving mca- 

(l) See antCt Vol. VI. p. 193. •— C. 
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sure, is a piece of reasoning at once able and candid. 
Indeed, Dryden himself, in his “Hindand Panther,” 
hath given such a picture of his mind, that they who 
know the anxiety for repose as to the awful subject 
of our state beyond the grave, though they may 
think his opinion ill-founded, must think charita¬ 
bly of his sciitjmcnt: — 

“ But, gracious God, how well dost thou firovide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide! 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

)} A blaze of glory that t bids,the sight, 

O ! teach me to be M» \e thee thus conccard. 

And .search no farihei tJian thyself reveal’d; 

J5ut Her alone I'or my ilnector take, 

Whom thou hast promised ne\er to forsake. 

My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain desires; 

IVfy manhood long misled by wand’ring fires, 

Follow’d false lights; and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new spaik^les of her own. 

Such was 1, sucli,by nature still I am ; 

Be thine the glory and be mine me shame. 

Good life be now my task; my doubts are done; 

What more could shock my faith than Three in One ? ” 

In drawing Dryden’s character, Johnson has 
given, though I suppose unintentionally, some 
toueites of his own. 'J’hus : “ The power that pre¬ 
dominated in his intellectual operations was rather 
strong rt'ason than quick sensibility. Upon all 
occa.-ions that were presented, he studied ratijer 
than felt: and nroduced sentiments not such as 

' X 

nature enforces, but meditation supplies. With the 
simple and elemental passions, as they spring separate 
in the mind, he seems not much acquainted. He 
is, therefore, with all his variety of excellen'%, 
not oft('n natlietic, and had so little sensibility of 
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the power of effusions purely natural, that he did 
not esteem them in others.” It may ind('<id be ob¬ 
served, that in all the numerous writings of John¬ 
son, whetlier in prose or verse, ai'd even in his 
tragedy, of which the subject is tlie distress of an 
unfortunate princess, there is not a single passage 
that ever drew a tear. (') ^ 

Various Ilendinys in the Life of Dkyden. 

“ The reason of tins general perusal, Addison has 
attempted to [’find inj, derive from the delight Wjliich 
the minds feels in the investigation of secrets. 

His best actions are but [convenient] inability of 
wickedness. 

When once lie had engaged himself in disputation, 
[matter] fhonyhts fl</wed in on either side. 

“The abyss of an \i!i-ideal [emptiness] vacancy. 

“These, like [ many other harlots], the harlots of 
fltiurmeu, h .d his lb\e though not his approbation. 

“ Ife I souK'timt'^ displu^s^ descends to display his 
knowle<lgc with pedantic ostentation. 

“ French words which [v/cre tlnm used in] had then 
crept into conversation. ” 

The Life of Port' (-) ^vas written by Johnson 
C091 amorCf both from the early possession which 


(1) It seems to me, that there are many pathetic passages in 
Johnson’s works, both prose and verse. — Keahn ey. — The deep 
and pathetic morality of the Vautiij of Human finishes, has often 
extracted tears from those wliuse eyes wander dry over the pages 
of professed scntimcntaluv- — Walter Scott. 

(2) “ Mr. D’Israeli," as Mr. Chalmers observes, “has in 
the third volume of his * Literary Curiosities,’ favoured the 
public with an original memorandum of Dr. Johnson’s, of hints 
for the ‘ Life of Pope,’ written down as they were suggested to 
his mind in the course of his researches. This is none of the 
least of those gratifications which Mr. U’Israelj has so frcquentlv 
administered to the lovers of literary history.” — C 
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that writer had taken of liis mind, and from the plea¬ 
sure vvhicli he must have felt, in for ever silencing all 
attempts to hjssen his poetical fame, by demonstra¬ 
ting his excellence, and pronouncing the following 
triumphant eulogium: 

After all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the 
(|uestion that h.-js once been asked. Whether Pope was 
a poet ? otherwise than by asking in retuAn, if Pope be 
not a poet, where is poetry to be foun<l ? To circum¬ 
scribe poetry by a definition, will oidy show the nar¬ 
rowness of the definer ; tliough’a definition which shall 
exclude Pope will not ■ i«ily be niaile. Let us look 
round upon the present time, and back upon the past; 
let us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has tlecreed 
the wreath of poetry; let their productions be examined, 
and their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope will 
be no more disputed.” 

I remember once to have heard Johnson .say, 
“ Sir, a thousand years inay eidj^so before there 
shall appear another man with a power of versifica- 
lion equal to that of Pope.” That power must iin- 
•loubtedly be allowed its due sliarc in enhancing 
the value of his captivating composition. 

Johnson, who had done liberal justice to War- 
burton in his edition of Shakspeare, which w'as pub¬ 
lished during the life of that powerful writer, with 
still greater liberality took an opportunity, In the 
life of Pope, of paying the tribute due to him when 
he was no longer in “ high place/' but numbered 
with the dead. (') 

(l) Of Johnson’s conduct towards Warburton, a very honour¬ 
able notice is taken by the editor of Tracis }yarburi</nf and 
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It seems strange, that two such men as Johnson 
and Warburton, who lived in the same age and 


a frarburtontan, not admitted into [hr Cnllcctiov of ihcir respective 
tVorks. After an able and “ fond, though not undistinguish- 
ing,” consideration of Warburton’s chaiacter, lie says, 

“In two immortal works, .Tolirisoii has stood forth in the foremost rank 
of his admirers By the testimony of sneli a m m loipeititu'iicv must lie 
abashed,and r.-ahi'riity it'^f’lf must he Mjffeiie'l ( uy ment, Johiiaon, 

as we all know, tias a sagarious but a most seven* jiidfre Such was his 
discernment, that he pierced into the luosl secret spruif^s of huTiuiii actions j 
<iiid such was Ins intrgritv, thal h<> alwajs w'eighc>d the moral ch.ir.u-ters 
ot his fellow-cre.iliiios in the ‘balaiiei* of the sanctu.iry.’ He w is too 
coiira/^cnus to propitiate a n\.d, and too proud to triiikk to a .iioi rier 
Warliuiton he knew, as I knml him, and as every man of sense andlTotue 
would wish to be known, — I mean, hath fiom his own writings, and from 
the writings of those whodissentefl tro n his prim iples or who envied his re¬ 
putation. But, as to favours, he h.id never receiveil or .isked any from the 
bishop of (ilouccster; and, it my ineniory fads me mil, he Imd seen liim 
only once, when they met almost u itiuiul ilesign, eonversed without much 
efi'ort, and parted without any la->tiiig impiession ot hatred or atlection. 
Yet, with all the an'our oi sympa'hetic genius, Johnson had done that 
•pontaneously amiably, whicli, b\ ,^om.• writers, had been before attempted 
injudiciously, and wliicli, liy olbeis, limn ivliom imiie successful aiteiiipts 
might h.ive liei'ii e\|i(“( ted. tii^ luit fti/K't/o been done at all. He spoke 
well ot Warliuiton, wil'iout Mi'.ulliiig these wJiom W’a-rburfon despisetl. 
!!• ujppressed iiei the impeiei tiuii^ ijf tin-, extraorihnary man, while ho 
endeavoured Un. lu ta e t(» his > ‘men ii, a^el t'aiisa'iideiital e\celloiicies 
He defended him whei.'VikViiig, .iMiibl ilanioursol hisenemiesj and 
praised him when dead, amidst the w/i ncr \]f /usJricnitA." 

Having 11 vailed my.selfof Iho C’u!ej..y ol thn editor [/)r. Parr'\ on 
my departed friend, for winch 1 waniily Ih.iiil; him, let me not 
sutler tlie lustre of his reputalion, honestlj anjiiired by pnifound 
learning and vigorous eloi|uence, to be t.u rushed by a charge of 
iUibcrauty. He has been accused of invidiously dragging again 
into light certain writings of a peison [Bishop ]]ard\ respectable 
by his talents, h’ls learning, his station, and his age, which were 
published a great many years ago, and have since, it is '■aid, been 
silently given up by their author. But when it is considered 
that these writings were not stus of i/outh, but deliberate works 
of one well advanced in life, overtlowing at once with llattery 
to a great man of great intere'Jt in the church, and with unjust 
and acrimonious abuse of two men of emmoiit merit; and tliat, 
though it would have been unreasonable to expect an humiliating 
recantation, no apology whatever has been made in the cool of 
the evening, for the oppressive fervour of the heat of the day : 
no slight relenting indication has appeared in any note, or any 
corner of later publications; is it not fair to understand him as 
superciliously persevering? When he allows the shafts to re¬ 
main in the wounds, and will uoi stretch forth a leiiic It hand. 
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country, should not only not have been in any de¬ 
gree of iiitjmacy, but been almost personally nn 
acquainted. IJut such instances, though ^vo must 
wonder at them, are not rare. If I am rightly in¬ 
formed, after a careful iri(|uiry, they never nn l but 
once, which was at the house of Mrs. Fn nch, in 
London, well iinown for her elegant assemblies, and 
bringing eminent characters togetheV. 'fhe inter¬ 
view proved to be mutually agreeable. 

am well informed, ih.a W'arburton said of John¬ 
son, “ I admire him, ‘ ul 1 <'aniiot bear his sfyh*:” 
and that Johnson hr’ing told of tliis, said, That is 
exactly my ease as to him.” The manner in u Inch 
he e\press(>d his admiration of tlie fertility of VV^ar- 
burton’s g(miu.s and of the variety of his materials, 
was, “ 'i'he table is always full, 8ir. He brings 
things from the north, and the^south, and fioin (rvery 
quarter. In his ‘ Divine X^cgation,’ you are ab\ays 
entertained. lie earries you round and round, with¬ 
out carrying you forward to the point, but then you 


IS It wroiu', IS it not goiierous to become an indijrnant avenger’ 
— IJ.— Warinirtoii himself did not feel, as Mr. IJoswcll was 
disposed to think he did, kindly or gratefully’ towards .Johnson: 
for in one of his letters to a friend, he says, — 

“The remarks he (Or Johnson) makos in every page on my commen¬ 
taries, are full of insolent and malipnaiit rellectums, wliirli, had they not 
in them as mill h folly as irrdifonty, 1 sI'ouLI have h.ul reason to he otl'cnded 
with. As It IS, I think inyseLf obliged to lum in thus setlini; before the 

K ublic so many of my notes, with his remarks ujion them : lor rhough I 
ave no great opinion of the trifling part ol the public^ which pret(‘Mds to 
judge of thif part of literature, in which boys and giils detsiie, yet I think 
nobody can Ih' mistaken in this comparison : tliough I think their thougiits 
have never vet extended thus far as to reflect, that to discover tlie corrup¬ 
tion in an author’s text, and b> a happy sagacity to restore it to «ense. is 
no easy task : hut when the discovery is made, then to cavil at the conjec¬ 
ture, to propose an equivalent, and defend nonsense, by producing out of 
the thick darkness it occasions a weak and faint glimmering ol sense 
(which hag been the buniriess of this editor throughout) is the c.isie«it, at 
well as the dullest, of all literary efforts."— Warburton't LclU''!, pubitshed 
Bp. Hurd, 8vo. 367. — C. 

VOL. viir. C 
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Iravc no wish to be carried forward.’' He said to 
the Reverend Mr. Strahan, “ Warburton is perhaps 
the last man who has written with a mind full of 
reading and reflection/’ 

It is remarkable, that in the Life of Broome, John - 
eon takes notice of Dr. Warburton’s using a mode' 
of expression which he himself us dj, and that not 
seldom, to thd great offence of those wlio did not 
know him. Having occasion to mention a Jiot(’, 
stating the different pyrts which wore execut d,.l)y 
the associated translators of “ The Odyssey, ” he 
says, Dr. Warburton told me, in his warm lan¬ 
guage, that he thought the relation given in the note 
a //e.” The language is warm indeed; and, I must 
own, cannot Ire justified in consistraicy with a decent 
regard to the established forms of speech. Johnson 
had aecnsto tied himself to use the word lie^ to ex¬ 
press a mistake an error in relation; in short, 
when the thimj urns riot so as tohU though the yv~ 
later did not mean to deceive. W hen he thought 
tlicrc was intentional fulseiioo<l in the relater, his 
ex})ression w^as, “ lie lies, and he knows lie lies,"' 

Speaking of Pope’s not having been known to 
excel ill convej’sation, Johnson observes, that “ tra¬ 
ditional memory retains no sallies of raillerj^, or sen¬ 
tences of observation ; nothing either pointed or 
solid, wise or merry; and that one apophthegm 
only is recorded.” In this respect. Pope ditlered 
widely from Johnson, whose conversation was, per¬ 
haps, more admirable than even his writings, how ¬ 
ever excellent. Mr. Wilkes has, however, favoured 
me \vith one repartee of Pope, of which Johnson 
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was not informed. (*) Johnson, after justly consiir- 
ine: Jiim for havinff “ nursiid in his mind a foolish 
disestoem of kings,” tells us, “ yet a little regard 
shown him by the Prince of Wales melted his ob¬ 
duracy ; and he had not much to say when he was 
asked by his royal liighness, liov) he could love a 
prince while ie disliked kings The answer which 
Pope made was, “ The young lion i*s harmless, and 
even playful; bat when his claws are full grown, lie 
b'(ieomcs cruel, drcadfii!, and mischievous.” 

But although we hase no collection 6f Pope’s say¬ 
ings, it is not therefore to be concluded, that he was 
not agreeable in social intercour>e ; for Johnson has 
been lieard to say, that the happiest conversation 
is that of which nothing is distinctly rcinerribered, 
but a general elfect of jdeasing impression.” Tlie 
late Lord Somerville (-), who saw much Jiioth ot 
great and brilliant life, told me, that he had dined 
in company with Pojie, and that after dinner the 
little man, as he called him, drank his bottle of 

(1) He howevc'r oii^ht to have been ; for it is to be found e- 
Hull head’s “ Life of Po])e,” ii. and is a jdayful answer t^, 
the prinee’s good-humoured question. — C. 

(2) James, Lord Somerville, who died in 1765. Ijet me here 
express my grateful remembrance of Lord Sonieiville’s kindness 
to me, at a very early period. lie was the hr.st jierson of high 
rank that took particular notice of me m the w'ay most flattering 
to a young man, fondly ambitious of being dis'tinguished for his 
literary talents; and by the hoiioui of hi.s encouragement made 
me think well of myself, and aspire to deserve it better. lie 
had a happy art of communicating his varied knowlcflgc of the 
world, in short remarks and anecdotes, with a quiet pleasant 
gravity, th ;t was exceedingly engaging. Never shall I forget 
the hours which I enjoyed with him at his apartments m the 
royal palace of Ilolyrood House, and at his seat near Edinburgh, 
which he himself had formed with an elegant taste. 

c 2 
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Burgundy, and was exceedingly gay and enter¬ 
tain irig. 

I cannot withhold from niy groat fiiond a oi iisure 
of at least culpable inattention to a nobleiiiaii, 
it has been shown, behaved to hin> with uncomniDij 
politeness. He says, “• e\te])t I.^>i‘d Bathurst, l o,-: 
of Poi)e’s noble friends were snedi tlaur, a ; * 
man would wish to luive his intimacy with 'i.'U! 
JkiioA'ii to po>terity." 'fhis will not ajijily .d 

Mansfield, w'ho was not/niijobied in j*ope'> lilr. •, 
but Johnson* shoid»l have recollected, tliat Leio 
Marchmont was one t)f those noble frit rids, ) H* 
includes Jiis lordslii]), along with Lord Boliiigliroke, 
in a charge' of iieglecf of tiic jiupi'i’s wdiich Pope lef' 


by his will ; wdn'ii, ni linth, as I myself i»ointcd out 
to him, before he w rot<*, that poet’s life, the papi 
WXTC “ poi!njiitt<‘d to tin. snii var^ uiul juthpiuni d 
Lord Bolingbrokc', urdt'SvS lie (l.ord Bnlingbrokr 1 
shall not survivi' me; ’ so that Lord Mandimonf 


has no concern whatevei’ w ith tJicin. Aftei tii* 


hrst 


edition of the Ihives, Air. IMalone, whose lo\, of 
justice is I’cpial to his accuracy, made, in my lu ai ing, 
tlie same remark to Jolinson; yet lie omitted to 
correct the erj’oiicous statement. (-) These jiarti- 
culars I mention, in the belief that there was only 
forgetfuliKiss in my friend; but I owe this niueh to 


(1) lie said, on a siiliseqiient occ.asion, that another of P(/p« 
noble friends, “ Lord Peterborough, was a favourite ol hr-.' 
Sac poutf 27tli Juno, 17H-1. — C’. 

(2) This neglci t, however, assuredly did not ari.se froni ui\ 
ill-will towonLs Lord IMarrhinpnt, but from inattention ; jird a.s 

neglected to enrreet his statement concerning the faniiiv of 
^I^omson, the poec, after il had been shown to be erroneous. — iM 
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tho Krirl of INTarchmont's reputation, who, were 
tlu n* no oih(T inemorial.s, will be iimiiortalisod by 
rlial liiH‘ of Pope, in tlie verses on Ins Grotto : 

‘ fuJ thf briiiiit flame was .shot thr<ni;^li ]\Jaii-hiKoiit’’' sini>.’ 

Far lorn Rvadings l7L the Life tfVovK. 

[ SoMiewbllt frec^ aufji' ieathj hold in liis ciiticisiu, 
MI tlie | 2 ay [niceti<\s] rarfrltr.', of ilieiioii. 

StriJ es tile i)nnjj^ii]ati'>n with far [ iiioiej grrah r 
Prree. , 

“It [jno1>abI} the noblest version oi' 

po^’try vJiich rlie ila'^ i've* si'en. 

“ E\«‘i-y slu'c't <i Jiun tv> ^vrite the next witit 

I tioubii. 1 nirre fh'ilili/. 

“ N(- \ui].:Uh:s«'s with [vanity depressedJ Me 

'orroi's oj' c'linlt/, 

“ It had luen [criminal^ Ze.vA* easily excused. 

‘ M he ' ihreauiiLd Uj lay downj talked of laying 

.,r . h:'. j.eii, ’ * ' ' 

•' ^ 0 ( !' i t [ ,-v SO naieed eniphatictdly in ojiposition to"j 
/a .7'V// rf <:hi'ite(I, is a state contradistinguished from 
c ‘ 1". te of 11 "'.O'. 

“ A hftitions life of an f.'bsiird ] infitnnted scholai. 

A |_e(iijtenij)t, disreL^ard, ] ifise.decm of kings. 

" His liopes and fears. Ins joys and sorrows [wcie 
hke those of other inortulsj acted strongly upon his mind. 

“ Eager to pursue knowledge and attentive to faccu- 
oiulatc'] retain 'll. 

" A mind [excursive]] actirr^ ambitious, and adven- 
'orous. 

“ In its [noblest]] widest searches still longing to go 

foru n it 

lb v’rote in such a manner as might expose him 
to few' [neglects^ hazards. 

The [reasonableness] j'U.'fbee of rny determination. 

o ^ 
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X [[favourite^ delicious employment of the poets. 

” More terrific anti more powerful [[beings] phantoms 
perform on the stormy ocean. 

The inventor of [diose] this petty [beings] nation. 

The [mind] heart naturally loves truth." 

In the Life of Addison we find an unpleasing 
account of his having lent Steele a h iodred pountl>, 
and “ reclaimed his loan by an execution.” In tlie 
new edition of the Siographia Uritannica, the au¬ 
thenticity of this anecdote is denied. But Mr. >ljf- 
lone has obliged me with the following note con¬ 
cerning it: 

“ March 15th, 1781. — Many persons having doubts 
concerning this fact, I applied to Dr. Johnson, to learn 
on what authority he asserted it. He told me, he had 
it from Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steele, and 
who mentioiicd, that St.?ele told him the story with 
tears in l?is eus. I^n Vul'Ui^ Dr. ^Tohnson said, like¬ 
wise informed l)im of tins remarkable transaction, from 
the relation of Mr. Wilkes the comedian, who was 
also an intimate of Steele’s. (') Some, in defence of 
Addison, have said, that ‘ tlie act was done with the 
good-natured view of rousing Steele, and correcting that 
profusion which always made him necessitous.’ ‘ If 
that were the case,' said Johnson, ^ and that he only 

(l) The* late Mr. Burke informed me, in 1792, that Lady 
Horothe.'i IVnnrose, who died at a great age, I think in 17C8, and 
had been well iietjuainted with Sleele, told him the s.ame sior 3 \ 
— Al. — Jjady Dorothea was the sixth and youngest daughter of 
the first lOarl of llosebcrry, but she could not have been, at he** 
death, in 1708, nuire Ilian sixty-five, and wa-s probably several 
years less, and could have been little more than a child w hen Ad¬ 
dison died j so that her o\ idencc as a contemporary' is not worth 
much. If the story beat all true, the most ]irobable explanation 
IS that which was given by Air. Thomas Sheridan (see post^ 15th 
A])iil, 1781), namely, that it was aj'rii’ndlp execution put in to 
.scieen Steele’s goods fiom hostile creditors. A not infrequent 
practice, nor quite unjustifiable, if the debt be real. — C 
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wanted to alarm Steele, he would afterwards have rc- 
turned the ijioney to his friend, which it is not pretended 
he did.* ' This too/ he added, ^ might be retorted by 
an advocate for Steele, who might allege, that he did not 
repay the loan inientionallyy merely to see whether Ad- 
ilison would be mean and ungenerous enough to make; 
use of legal process to recover it. But of such spe¬ 
culations there**is no end : we cannot dive into the hearts 
of men ; but their actions are open to observation.’ 

1 then mentioned to him that some people thought 
thr^t Mr. Addison’s char:i( ut was so pure, that the fact, 
though truCf ought to Jia\e heeii suppressed. He saw 
no reason for this. * If nothing but the bright side of 
characters should be sliown, we sliould sit down in de« 
spondency, and think it utterly impossible to imitate 
them in any thing. The sacred writers,’ he observed, ^ re¬ 
lated the vicious as well as th(‘ virtuous actions of men ; 
which had this moral effect, that it kept mankind fiom 
despair, into which otherwise tl3ey would naturally fall, 
were they not supported by. the re^'dllection th'At others 
had offended like themselves, and by penitence and 
amendment of life had been rcstoied to the favour of 
Heaven.’ (') E. M.” 

The last paragrapli of this note is of great im¬ 
portance ; and I request that ray readers may 

(l) I have since obscrve<l, that Johnson has further enforced 
the propriety of exhibiting the faults of virtuous and eminent 
men in their true colours, in the last paragraph of the Ki-lth 
Number of his Rambler:— 

“ It is particularly the duty of those who ronsiRU illustrious namen to 
posterity, to take care lest their readers be misled by amhiKUOus examjik-s 
That writer may be justly condemned as an enemy to gooiJne.sf,, who sulT’ers 
fondness nr interest to confound right with wrong, or to shelter the faults 
which even the wisest and the best have comniittod, from that iKOoinniy 
which guilt ought always U> suffer, and with which It should he more 
deeply stigmatised, when digruffed by its neighbourhood to uinorninon 
worth; since we shall be in danger of beholding it without ahhorrciue, 
unless its lurjiitude be laid o]»eii, and the eye secured fron. the dccejjlioii ot 
surrounding splendour.” — M. 


C 
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consider it with particular attention. It will be 
afterwards referred to in this work. 

Various Readings in the Life of Ajjdisox. 

[But he was our first example.] He wasj however, 
one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

And [overlook] despise tlicir iiiasu is. 

His insti Lic/ions were such as the Lstatc] character 
of his [own time] readers made [necessary] proper. 

Ills purpose was to [diffuse] infuse literary curi¬ 
osity by gentle anrl unsKspccted conveyance [amorj|^] 
mto the giy, the idle, and the wealthy. 

Framed rather for those that [wish] are learning 
to write. 

“ Domestic [manners] scenes^’ 

In his Life of Paknkll, I wonder that Johnson 
omittc.d fo insert an epitaph wliich he had long be¬ 
fore i‘xuup()se(^ for thift amiable man, without ever 
writing \t down, iTOt whicif he was so good as, at 
iny recjiiest, to dictate to me, by which means it has 
been preserved. 

“ II 1C rcquiescit Thomas Pauijell, S. T, P. 

“ Qui sacerdos panter et jiocta, 

Utrasqiie partus ita impluvit, 

Ut nuqiio sauordoti sua vitas poetie, 

Nuc iiocta; sacurdotis sanctitas, deessut.’* 

Various Readings in the Life «/“ Parnell. 

About three years [after] afterwards. 

[Did not much want] was in no great need of im 
provenient. 

But his prosperity did not last long [was clouded 
with that which took away all his powers of enjoying 
either profit or pleasure, the death of his wife, whom he 
is said to have lamented with such sorrow, as hastened 
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hia end. (’)] His end, -whatever was the cause, was 
now approaqjiing. 

In the Hermit, the [composition^ narrativCj as it 
is less airy, is less pleasing.” 

In the Life of Blackmohk, we find tlijit writer’s 
reputation generously ch^ared by Johnson from the 
cloud of prejvAlice wdiich the malignity of eontem- 
])orary wifs had raised arouiul it. In the wjiirited 
exertion of justice, he has bec'n imitated by Sir 
.lo^hua Reynolds, in h!s jiraise of the architecture 
of Vanburgh. 

Wc trace Johnson’s own charaetm’ in his observ¬ 
ations on Blackinore’s “ niagnaniinity as an author.’’ 
“ The incessant attacks of his enemies, whether si*- 
rious or merry, avf never discovered to have dis¬ 
turbed his quiet, or to have lOjSsimefl his confidence 
in himself.” Juln i-fm, J recolhMd, once tc^Id me, 
l.iugliing heartily, that he understood it has been 
said of him, “ lie appears not to feel; but when he 
is alone, depend upon it, he sifjf ’ers sadh/." 1 am as 
certain as I can be of any man’s real sentiments, 
that he enjoyed the perpetual shower of little hostile 
arrows, as evidences of his fame. 

Various Readings in the Life of Blackmore. 

To [set]] engage poetry [on the side] in the cause 
of virtue. 

(1) I should have thought that Johnson, who had felt the se¬ 
vere aflliction from which P.'iruell never lecovered, would have 
preserved ihis pji.ssage. lie omitted it, doubtless, because he 
afterwanls learno 1, that however he might have lamented his 
wife, his end \v.i' iiastened by other means. — IM. — The com¬ 
mon stoi-y comb,lies both these causes; for it is said, tJial the 
loss of his wife led poor Parnell into such intempeiaiu e as sliori- 
ened his life. — 


•«n 
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He likewise [established] enforced the truth of 
Revelation. , 

[Kindness] benevolence was ashamed to favour. 

His practice, which was once [very extensive] in- 
vidiouffli/ great. 

There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful name 
[of] which he has not [shown] taugh' his reader how 
[it is to be opposed] to oppose. • 

Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance. 

[He wrote] but produced likewise a work of a dif¬ 
ferent kind. , 

At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

Faults which many tongues [were desirous] would 
have made haste to publish. 

But though he [had not] could not boast of much 
critical knowledge. 

** He [used] waited for no felicities of fancy. 

“ Or had ever elaU'd his [mind] views to that ideal 
perfection which every*'[mind] genius born to excel is 
condeniTied always^ pur.su'c Und never to overtake. 

The [first fundanicntal principle of wisdom 

and of virtue.” 

Various Readings in the Life of Philips. 

‘ His dreaded [rival] antagonist Pope. 

** They [have not often much] are not loaded v'itli 
thought. 

In his translation from Pindar, he [will not he 
denied to have reached] found the art of reaching all 
tlie obscurity of the I’heban bard.” 

Vdrious Readings in the Life of Congreve* 

Congreve’s conversation must surely have been at 
lemt equally pleasing with liis writings. 

‘'It apparently [requires] presupposes a similar know'- 
Irdge of many characters. 

" Reciprocation of [similes] conceits. , 
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** The dialogue is [quick and various] sparkling. 

** Love foj; Love ; a comedy [more drawn from life] 
of nearer alliance to life. 

The general character of his miscellanies is, that 
they show little wit and [no] little virtue. 

'' [Perhaps] certainly he had not the fire requisite 
for the higher species of lyric poetry.” 

I 

Various Readings in the Life of Tickell. 


[Longed] long wished to peruse it. 

‘ *At the [accession] o 'rival hf King George. 

“ Fiction [unnaturally] unskilfully compounded of 
Grecian deities and Gothic i'airies.’* 


Various Readings in the Life Akenside. 

For [another] n different purpose. 

[A furious] an vnneressary and outrageous zeal. 

” [Something whicli] what he called and thought 
liberty. ’ * • ' ^ 

[A favourer of innovation] loiter of contradiction. 
^Varburton’s [censure] objection's. 
llis rage [for liberty] of patriotism. 

Mr. Dyson with [a zeal] an ardour of friendship.” 

In the Life of Lyttelton, JohiLson seems to 
have been not favourably disposed towarils that 
nobleman. Mrs. Tlirale suggests that he was of¬ 
fended by Molly Astons preference of his lordsliip 
to him. (J) I can by no means join in the censure 

(l) Let not my readers smile to think of Johnson’s being a 
candidate ior female favour; Mr. Peter Garrick assured me 
tiiat he M'as fold by a ladv, that, in her opinion, Johnson w.is 
“ a very sedncinir man.^' Disadvantages of person and manner 
may be forgotten, where intellectual pleasure is communicated 
Vo a susceptible mind; and that Johnson was capable of feeling 
the most delicate and disinterested attachment appears from the 
following letter, which is published by Mrs, Tiirale, with sonic 
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bestowed by Johnson on his lordship, whom he calls 
“ poor Lyttelton,” for returning tlianks to tlie cri¬ 
tical reviewers, for having “ kindly commended” 
his “ Dialogues of the Dead.” Such ‘‘ acknowledg¬ 
ments,” says my friend, “ never can be proper, 
since they must be paid either for flattery or for 
justice.” In ^my opinion, the mo>.i* upright man, 
who has been tried on a false accusation, may, Avhen 
he is acquitted, make a bow to his jury. And when 
those, who are so much the arbiters of literary ni#rit, 
as in a considerable degree to influence the public 
opinion, review an author’s work, plarido lummcy 
when I am afraid mankind in general arc better 
pleased with severity, he may surely express a grate¬ 
ful sense of their civility. 

Varioua Rendinrp-- iv thr Lifr of Lyttelton. 

He solaced [himself J /n'.y (jrhf by writing a long 
poem to her memory. 

Tlie production rather [of a mind that means avcII, 
than thinks vigorously] < 2.9 H .srems of leisure than of 
stud if ^ rather effusimis than oompositions. 


others to the same person, of which the excellence is not so 
apparent: 

“to miss mXlTIlBY. 

Letter 30l. “ January, ly/JS 

“Dearest Madam, — Though I am afraid your illness leaves you little 
leisure for the reception of airy civilities, vet I eannot forbear to pay you 
my congratulations on the new year; and to declare my wishes that your 
years to come may be many and happy In this wish, indeed, I include 
myself, who have none but you on whom my heart reposes, yet surely I 
wish your good, even though your situation were sueli as should permit 
you to communicate no gratificdtions to, dearest, dearest Madam, your, 
iic . Sam Johnson.’'—U 

There is here a slight mistake in the text. It was not Molly 
Aston, but Hill Boothby, for whoCe affections Johnson and 
lH>rd I..yttelton were rival candid^lts. — M. — [See post^ John¬ 
sonian a. I 
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Ilis last literary [work] production* 

[ Found ,tlie w’ay] undertook to persuade.” 

As the introduction to his critical examination of 
the genius and writings of Young, he did Mr. Her¬ 
bert Croft, tlien a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, now a 
clergyman (’), the honour to adopt a Life of Young, 
written by that gentleman, who was the friend of 
Dr. Young’s son, and wished to vindicate him from 
some very erroneous remarks to his prejudice. Mr. 
Cr(?ft’s performance su]|jected to the revision 
of Dr. Jolinson, as a])])ears from the following note 
to Mr. John Nichols (-) : 

“ This Life of Dr. V’^ouiig was written by a friend 
of his son. Wdiat is crossed with black is expunged 
by the author, what is crossed with red is expunged by 
me. If you find any thing n:^oi'e that can he well 
omitted, I shall not be sorry to see it yet shorter.” 

It has always appeared to me to have a consider¬ 
able share of merit, and to display a pretty success¬ 
ful imitation of Johnson’s style. When I mentioned 
this to a v(‘ry ( ininent literary character('^), he op¬ 
posed me vcliemciitly, exclaiming, “ No, no, it is 
not a good imitation of Johnson ; it has all his pomp 
without his force ; it has all tlie nodosities of the 
oak w ithout its strcMigth.” Tliis w^as an image so 
ha])py, that one might have thought he would have 
been satisfi( d witli it; but he was not. And setting 
his mind again to wojk, he added, with exquisite 

(] ) fft nv.ird'. Sir Tlerbert Croft, bart. He died at Pans, 
4 ^|)ril 2V. Icji(’). See Ma^f. for May, 18I(>. —C. 

(2) Genlkmnn’s ^raga/jypo, vol. Iv. p. 10. 

(.S) Mr. JDuike. M 
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felicity, “ It has all the contortions of tie sib^rl, with¬ 
out the inspiration.” , 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against sup¬ 
posing that Young was a gloomy man ; and men¬ 
tions, that “ his parish was indebted to the 
good-humour of the author of the ^ Night Thoughts’ 
for an assembly and a bowling-gn'eii.” A letter 
from a noble foreigner is quoted, in \\liicli he is 
said to have been “ v(‘ry pleasant in conversation.” 

Mr. Langton, who frequently visited him, iidV*nus 
me that there was an air of benevolence in his man¬ 
ner, but that he could obtain from him less inform¬ 
ation than he had hoped to receive from one 
who had lived so much in intercourse with the 
brightest men of wliat has been called the Augustan 
afi:e of Enirland; and that he showed a degree of 
eager^mriosity concerning th<‘ ;'ommon occurrences 
that were then passing, which apjxared somewhat 
remarkable in a man of such intellectual st.»res, of 
such an advanced age, and who had retiri'd from 
life with declared disappointment in his expect¬ 
ations. 

An instance at once of his pensive turn of mind, 
and his cheerfulness of temper, appeared in a little 
story, winch he himself told to Mr. Langton, w’hen 
they were walking in his garden: “ Here (said he) 
I had put a handsome sun-dial, with this inscription, 
Ehe-u fuyaces / which (speaking with a smile) was 
sadly verified, for by the next morning my dial had 
been carried oft'. (*) 

(1) The late Mr. .Tamos Ralph told Lord Macartney, that 
be passed an evening with Dr. Young at Lord Melcumbe’s (then 
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It gives me much pleasure to observe, that how¬ 
ever Johnson may have casually talked, yet when 
he sits, as “ an ardent judge zealous to his trust, 
giving sentence " upon the excellent works of Young, 
he allows them the high praise to which they arc 
justly entitled. “ The U/iiversal Passion” says he, 
“ is indeed a v,ery great performance, — his distichs 
have the weight of solid sentiment, and his points 
the sharpness of resistless truth.” 

\lut I was most an\ionsj concerning Johnson’s 
decision upon “ Ni-I'.l 'riioughts,” wliich I esteem 
as a mass of the gramh^st and richest j)oetry that 
human genius has eviir produced ; and was delighrcd 
to find this char«icter of that work: “ In his ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ he has exhibited a very wide display of 
original ])oetry, variegated witli di ep reflection and 
striking allusions : a wilderness of thought, in which 
the fertility of fancy Teatters flowers of every hue 
and of every odour. This is one of the few poems 
in which blank verse could not be changed for 
rhyme, but wdth disadvantage.” And afterwards, 
“ Particular lines arc not to be regarded; the power 
is in the whole ; and in the whole there is a magni¬ 
ficence like that ascribed to Chinese plantation, the 
magnificence of vast extent and endless diversity.” 

Put there is in this poem not only all that John¬ 
son so well brings in view, but a power of the jon- 

IMr. Dod(’i!)frton), at Hammersmith. The doctor happeninj^ 
to «;o out iiuo the fiarden, ^Ir. Doddington ob‘.ervcd to him, on 
his return, that it was a dreadful night, as in trutli it was, there 
being a violeut storm of rain and wind. “ No, Sir,’* replied the 
doctor, “ it IS a very fine night. Tlic Lord is abroad!" 
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ihetic beyond almost any example that I have seen. 
He who does not feel his nerves shak/jn and^ his 
heart pierced by many passages in this extraordi¬ 
nary work, particularly by that most ahectiiig one, 
which describes the gradual torment sufi'e^red by the 
contemplation of an object of aftf etioiiate attach¬ 
ment visibly and certainly decaying irto dissolution, 
must be of a hanl and obstinate frame. 

To all th(‘ other exct'llencies of “ Niglit Thoughts” 
let me add the great aiid peculiar one, — that they 
contain not only the noblest sentiments of virtue 
and contemplations on immortality, but the Christian 
sacrifice^ propitiation^ with all its interest¬ 

ing circumstances, and consolations to a “ wounded 
spirit,” sohminly and poetically flisplaycd in such 
imagery and language, as cannot fail to exalt, ani¬ 
mate, <ind soothg the truly lutyis. No book wdiat- 
ever eau be recommended to young persons, with 
better hopes of seasoning their minds with vital re-- 
ligioHy than “ Young’s Niglit Thoughts.” 

In the Life of Swift, it appears to me that John¬ 
son had a certain degree of prejudice against that 
extraordinary man, of which I have elsewhere had 
occasion to speak. Mr, Thomas Sheridan imputed 
it to a supposed apprehension in Johnson, that Sw ift 
had not been sufficiently active in obtaining for him 
an Irish degree when it was solicited (^); but of 
this there was not sufficient evidence ; and let me 
not presume to charge Johnson with injustice, be¬ 
cause he did not think so highly of the writings of 
this author, as I have done from my youth upwards. 

(1) See antCy Vol. I. p. 145. 
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Yet that he had an unfavourable bias is evident, 
were it onlj' from that passage in which he speaks 
of Swift's practice of saving, as “ first ridiculous, 
and at last detestable ; ” and yet, after some ex¬ 
amination of circumstances, finds himself obliged 
to own, that “ it will perhaps appear that he only 
liked one mojjc of expense bettor than another, 
and saved merely tliat lie might h^fve something 
to give.” 

Qne observation wliieJi Johnson makes in Swift’s 


life sliould be often jneulcatod : “ It may be justly 
supposed, that then' Mas in Ins conversation what 
appears so frequentlj'^ in his letters, an affectation of 
familiarity vith the great, an ambition of momentary 
equality, sought and enjoyed by the neglect of those 
ceremonies which custom has established as the. bar¬ 
riers between one order of society and another. 
This transgression otTegn/arity was by himself and 
his admin'rs termed greatness of soul; but a great 
mind disdains to hold any thing by courtesy, and 
therefore never usurps Avhat a lawful claimant may 
take aAvay. lie that encroaches on another’s dig¬ 
nity, puts himself in his power; he is either repelled 
M ith helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and 
condescension.” 


Various Readings in the Life ©/"Swipr. 

“ Charity may be persuaded to think that it might 
be writtim by a man of a peculiar [opinions] charactery 
without ill intention. 

“ lie did Tiot [disoxvn] deny it. 

“ [To] hy whbse kindness it is not unlikely that h€ 
was [indebted for] advanced to his benefices. 

VOL. Vill. 


D 
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'' [With] for this purpose he had recourse to Mr, 
Harley. 

“ Sharpe, whom he [represents] desc)*tbes as ‘ the 
harmless tool of others’ hate.’ 

Harley was slow because he was [irresolute] 

When [readers were not many] we were not yet a 
nation of readerst. 

[Every man who] he that could Si,‘^ he knew him. 

Every ma>i of known influence has so many [more] 
petitions [than] whirl/, [he can] cannot grant, that he 
must necessarily oftend more than he [can gratifj j 
grntifiefi. ‘ • 

Ecclesiastical, [preferments] heneficea. 

Swift [procured] contrioed an interview. 

“[As a writer] In his works he has given very dif¬ 
ferent specimens. 

On all common occasions he habitually [assumes] 
ajfects a style of [superiority] arrogance. 

“ Uy the [omission] neglect of those ceremonies. 

That their merits fllle^l tlu;,. world [and] or that 
there was no [room for] hope of more.” 

I have not conftued myself to tlu; order of the 
“ Idvcs,” in making my few remarks. Indeed a dif¬ 
ferent order is observed in the original publication, 
and in the collection of Johnson’s Avorks. And 
should it be objected, that many of my various read¬ 
ings are inconsiderable, those who make an objec¬ 
tion will be pleased to consider, that such small 
particulars are intended for those who are nicely 
critical ii\ composition, to whom they will be an 
acceptable selection. (*) 

(l) Mr. Chalmers here records a curious literary anecdote — 
that when a new and cnlar«]red edition of the “ Lives of the 
Poets" w'tts published in 1783, iVIr. Niched^ in justice to the 
purchasers of the preceding editions, printed the additions in a 
separate pamphlet, and advertised that it might be bad gratiu 
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“ Spence's Anecdotes,” which are frequently 
quoted and referred to in Johnson's “ Lives of the 
Poets,” are in a manuscript collection, made by the 
Reverend Mr. Joseph Spence ('), containing a num¬ 
ber of particulars concerning eminent men, T() 
each anecdote is marked the name of the person on 
whose authority it is mentioned. This valuable col¬ 
lection is the property of the Duke 'of Newcastle, 
who, upon the application of Sir Lucas Pepys, wa^ 
pleased to permit it to be put into the hands of Dr. 
.lohnson, who I am ,-orry to think made but an 
awkward return. (ireat assistance,” says he 
has been given me by Mr. Spencv‘’s Collection, of 
which 1 consider tiui communication as a favour 
vvortliy of public acknowledgment: ” but he has not 
ow ned to whom he was obliged; so that the ac- 
knowlcd^hient is unappropriated to his grace^. (-) 
While the world in general was filled with admir¬ 
ation of .Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” there were 
narrow circles in which prejudice and resentment 
were fostered, and from which attacks of diherent 
sorts issued against him. (•^) Ry some violent Whigs 

Not ten copies wore called for. It may be presumed that fbc 
owners of the former editions had boutid their sets; but it must 
also be observed, thattliealterations were not considerable_ 

(1) The Ilev, Joseph Spence, A. M. Rector of Great Har¬ 
wood in Ruckmghamshire, and Rrcbendary of Durham, died :it 
Byftect in Surrey, August 120, 17d8. * He was a fellow of Ne v 
College in Oxford, and held tlie office of Professor of Poetry I’l 
that University from 1728 to 1738. — M. 

(2) It appears from a letter of .Airs. IJoscawen in IT.iiin u 
More’s Memoirs, that she was the person who procured Jolu’'":i 
the loan of Spence’s papers.— C. 

(3) From this disreputable class, I except an iiigf*iiioii>. * 

not satisfactory defence of Hammond, which I uid not see i.il 

D 2 
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he was arraigned of injustice to Milton; by some 
Cambridge men, of depreciating Gray and his ex¬ 
pressing with a dignified freedom what lie really 
thought of George, Lord Lyttelton, gave ofi'enee to 
some of the friends of that nobleman, and particu¬ 
larly produced a declaration of anr against him 
from Mrs. Montagu, the ing**nious es^iavist on Slmk" 
epeare, between whom a.iid Ids lorrishi]) a «■; loi 
of reciprocal compliments ha<l long lu-en eariu d on. 
Ill this war the smaller powers in alliance with him 
were of course led to engage, at least on tlu’ d^.i\.n- 
sivc, and thus I for one was ('xcluded from t],f‘ < t,-. 


joyment of A Ih'ast of Reason,” sueii as Mr 
Cumberland has described, Avitli a keen yet just and 
delicate pen, in his “ Obs^uver. ’ These ininutr 
ine^mvcniences gave, not the least distiubanet' to 
Johrisc^i. nobly sicd, winjfi 1 talked to him ol 

the feeble though slnTil ontery whiidi had hcen 
raised, “ Sir, 1 considered iio'^i.lf as ininssnd wifiv 


a certain portion of truth. I ha\<' gi’cn my o)u 
uioii sincerely; let tlicm show wIktc tin y think me 
WTong.” 


lately, by the favour of its autlior, my amiable frienil, the Reve¬ 
rend Mr. Jk-vil, who published it without his name. It is 
juvenile performauee, but elegantly written, with classical enthu¬ 
siasm of sentiment, and yet wiiii a becoming modesty, and gieat 
respect for Dr. Johnson. , 
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Warren Hastings. — Liberty and Necessity. — Picture 
^ a Man, by Shakspeare end by Milton, — iZegft- 
stration of Deeds. — Duty of a Member of 'Parliament, 
— Deportment of a Bishop, — “ Merriment of Par¬ 
sons f — Zachariah Mudge. — Dr. Walter Harte. — 
Scale of Liquors. — Dancing. — Sir Philip Jennings 
Clerk .— American War, — Dudley Long. — Exag¬ 
gerated Praise.—Learning to Talk.’* — Veracity. 
— Death of Mr. Thrale. — Queens Arms Club. — 
Constructive Treason. — Castes of Men, — Passion 
Week. — Addison.' ^'JUtrckstone. — St^le. — Edu¬ 
cating by Lectures. — The Resurrection. — Appa¬ 
ritions, 

Whix.e my friend is thus contemplated in the 
splendour derived from his last and perhaps most 
admirable work, I introduce him with peculiar pro¬ 
priety as the correspondent of Warren Hastings I a 
man whose regard reflects dignity even upon John- 
soll; a man, the extent of whose abilities was equal 
to'^that of his power; and who, by those who are 
fortunate enough to know him in private life, is ad- 
njjred for his literature and taste, and beloved for 
the candour, moderation, and mildness of his cha¬ 
racter. Were I capable of paying a suitable tribute 
of admiration to him, I should certainly not with- 

D 3 
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hold it at a moment (>) when it is not possible that 
I should be suspected of being an interested flat¬ 
terer. But how weak would be my voice after 
that of the millions whom he governed 1 His con¬ 
descending and obliging compliance with my soli¬ 
citation, I with humble gratitude acknowledge; and 
while by publishing his letter to me, Accompanying 
the valuble communication, I do eminent honour to 
my great friend, I shall entirely disregard any invi¬ 
dious suggestions that,* as I in some degree par^jici- 
pate in the honour, I have, at the same time, the 
gratification of my own vanity in view. 


Letter 392. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Park Lane, Dec. 2. 1790. 

Sir,— I have bcefti fortunately spared the trouble¬ 
some suspend* of a long sgardh^o which, in perform¬ 
ance of my promise, I had devoted this morning, by 
lighting upon the objects of it among the first papers 
that I laid my hands on ; my veneration for your great 
and good friend. Dr. Johnson, and the pride, or I hope 
something of a better sentiment, which 1 indulge in 
possessing such memorials of his good will towards me, 
having induced me to bind them in a parcel containing 
other select papers, and labelled with the titles apper. 
taining to them. They consist but of three letters, 
which I believe were all that I ever received from. Jjti^ 
Johnsqp* Of these, one, which was written in qua¬ 
druplicate, under the different dates of its respective 
despatches, has already been made public, but not from 
any communication of mine. This, however, 1 have 
joined to the rest; and have now the pleasure of sedd- 

. * 

(l) January, 1791. — D. — Mr. Hastings'simpeschq^lwas 
still pending. — C. 
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ing them to you, for the' use to which you informed me 
it was your desire to destine them. 

My promise was pledged with the condition, that 
if the letters were found to contain any thing which 
should render theni improper for the public eye, you 
would dispense with the performance of it. You will 
have the goodness, I am sure, to pardon my recalling 
this stipulation to your recollection, as I shall be loth 
to appear negligent of that obligation which is always 
implied in an epistolary confidence. Jn the reservation 
of that right I have read them pver with the most scru¬ 
pulous attention, but have not seen in them the slightest 
cause on that ground to witliliold them from you. But, 
though not on that, yet on another ground I own I feel 
a little, yet but a little, reluctance to part with them i 
1 mean on that of my own credit, which I fear will 
suffer by the information conveyed by them, that 1 was 
early in the possession of such valuable instructions for 
the beneficial employment of tile influence of my late 
station, and (as it ma^ L'crn) have so little availed my¬ 
self of them. ^^Hiether I could, if it were necessary, 
defend myself against such an imputation, it little con¬ 
cerns the world to know. I look only to the effect 
which these relics may produce, considered as evidences 
of the Virtues of their author : and believing that they 
will be found to display an uncommon warmth of pri¬ 
vate friendship, and a mind ever attentive to the im¬ 
provement and extension of useful knowledge, and 
solicitous for the interests of mankind, 1 can cheerfully 
suVbfit to the little sacrifice of my own fame, to con- 
tHbute to the illustration of so great and venerable a 
character. They cannot be better applied, for that end, 
than' by being intrusted to your hands. Allow me, 
with this offering, to infer from it a proof of the very 
grekt esteem with which I have the honour to profess 
myself. Sir, your, &c. Wabrbn Hastings. 

P.%. At some future time, %nd when you have no 
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Airther occasion for these papers^ I shall, be obliged to 
you if you will return them.” ^ 

The last of the three letters thus graciously put 
into my hands, and which has already appeared in 
^public, belongs to this year; but I shall previously 
insert the first two in the order of their dates. They 
altogether form a gr^d group in niy biographical 
picture. 

Letter 393. TO THE HONOURABLE WARREN 
HAS'l^INGS, ESa * 

March 30. 1774. 

■ ^ Sib, — Though I havfe had but little personal 
knowledge of you, I have had enough to make me wish 
for more ,* and though it be now a long time since I 
was honoured by your visit, 1 had too much pleasure 
from it to forget it. By those whom we delight to re¬ 
member, we are unwilling to be forgotten; and there¬ 
fore I flannot omit this oppoi&Ltuity of reviving myself 
in your memory by a letter which you will receive from 
the hands of my friend Mr. Chambers (^); a man whose 
purity of manners and vigour of mind are sufficient to 
make every thing welcome that he brings. 

That this is my only reason for writing will be too 
apparent by the uselessness of my letter to any other 
purpose. 1. have no questions to ask ; not that 1 want 
curiosity after either the ancient or present state of re. 
gions in which have been seen all the power and splen¬ 
dour of wide-extended empire; and which, as by senne 
grant of natural superiority, supply the rett' of the 
world with almost all that pride desires and luxury ^p^ 
joys. Bu|t>my knowledge of them is too scanty 
nish me'^ith proper topics of inquiry: I eatf^^ 
wish fot information; and hope that a mind Compre- 

Cl) Afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of his majesty's 
Juages in India. 
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hensive like yours will find leisure^ amidst the cares of 
your important station^ to inquire into many subjects 
of which th^ European world either thinks not at all, 
or thinks with deficient intelligence and uncertain con¬ 
jecture. I shall hope that he who once intended to 
increase the learning of his country by the introduction 
of the Persian language will examine nicely the tra¬ 
ditions and histories of the East; that he will survey 
the wonders of its ancient edifices, and trace the ves¬ 
tiges of its ruined cities ; and that, at his return, we 
shall know the arts and opinions of a race of men from 
wh8m very little has been hithdrto derived.'' 

You, Sir, have no need of being told by me how 
much may be arldcd by your attention and patronage to 
experimental knowledge and natural history,, There 
are arts of manufacture practised in the countries in 
which you preside, which are yet very imperfectly 
known here, either to artificers or philosophers. Of the 
natural productions, animate and inanimate, we yet 
have so little intelligence, that our books are filled, I 
fear, with conjectures about things which an Indian 
peasant knows by his senses. 

“ Many of those things my first wish is to see; my 
second to know, by such accounts as a man like you 
will be able to give. 

As I have not skill to ask proper questions, I have 
likewise no such access to great men as can enable me 
to send you any political information. Of the agita¬ 
tions of an unsettled government, and the struggles of 
a.feeble ministry, care is doubtless taken to give you 
more exa«4 accounts than 1 can obtain. If you are in. 

f to yiterest yourself much in public transactions, 
p misfortune to you to be distant from them. 

['hat literature is x^t totally forsaking us, and that 
your favourite language is not neglected, will appear 
from the book (>), which I should have pleased myself 


(1) Jones’s “ Persian Grammar." 
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more with sending, if I could have presented it bound: 
but time was wanting. I beg, however, Sir, that you 
will accept it from a man very desirous of your regard ; 
and that if you think me able to gratify you by any 
thing more important you will employ me. 

I am now going to take leave, perhaps a very long 
leave, of my dear Mr. Chambers. That he is going to 
live where you govern may justly alleviate the regard 
of parting: and the hope of seeing both him and you 
again, which 1 am not willing to mingle with doubt, 
must at present comfort .as it can, Sir, your, &c. • 

Sam. Johnson.” 

Lettea 394. TO THE SAME. 

“ London, Dec. 20. 1774. 

" Sib, — Being informed that by the departure of a 
ship there is now an opportunity of writing to Bengal, 
1 am unwilling to slip,out of your memory by my own 
negligence, and therefore take the liberty of reminding 
you of my existence by sending you a book which is 
not yet made public. 

I have lately visited a region less remote and less 
illustrious than India, which afforded some occasions 
for speculation. What has occurred to me, I have put 
into the volume of which I beg your acceptance. 

“ Men in your station seldom have presents totally 
disinterested: my book is received, let me now make 
my request. There is. Sir, somewhere within your 
government, a young adventurer, one Chauncey Law¬ 
rence, whose father is one of my oldest friends. Be 
pleased to show the young man what countenance is fit ; 
whether he wants to be restrained by your authority, or 
encouraged by your favour. His father is pre. 
sident of the college of physicians; a man venerable 
for his knowledge, and more venerable for his virtue. 

'' I wish you a prosperous government, a safe return, 

(1) The ** Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland.’' 
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and a long enjoyment of plenty and tranquillity. I am, 
Sir, your, &(r Sam, Johnson.’* 

Letteii 395. TO THE SAME. 

« Jan. 9. 1781. 

" Sir, — Amidst the importance and multiplicity of 
affairs in winch your great office engages you, I talce 
the liberty of recalling your attention for a moment to 
literature, and will not prolong the interruption by an 
apology which your character makes needless. 

Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known and long es¬ 
teemed in the India-house, after haring translated Tasso^ 
has undertaken Ariosto. How well he is qualified for 
his undertaking he has already shown. He is desirous. 
Sir, of your favour in j)romoting his proposals, and 
flatters me by supposing that my testimony may advance 
his interest. 

It is a new thing for a clerk of the India-house to 
translate poets; — it is new for a governor of Bengal to 
j)atronise learning. That lie, may find his ingenuity 
rewarded, and that learning may flourish under your 
protection, is the wish of. Sir, your, &c, 

Sam. Johnson.” 

I wrote to him in February, complaining of hav¬ 
ing been troubled by a recurrence of the perplexing 
question of Liberty and Necessity ; and mentioning 
that 1 hoped soon to meet him again in London. 

Letter 396. TO MR. BOSWELL. 

“ March 14. 1781. 

Deai^ Sir, — I hoped you had got rid of all this 
hypociqsy nf misery. What have.you to do with Liberty 
and Necessity ? Or what more than to hold your tongue 
about it? Do not doubt but 1 shall be most heartily 
glad to see you here again, for 1 love every part about 
you but your affectation of distress. 
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** I have at last finished 'my Lives, and have laid up 
for you a load of copy, all out of order^ ^o that it will 
amuse you a long time to set it right. Come to me, 
my dear Bozzy, and let us be as happy as we can. We 
will go again to the Mitre, and talk old times over. I 
am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

On Monday, March 19., I arrived <n London, and 
on Tuesday,’the 20th, met him in Fleet Street, 
walking, or rather indeed moving along; for his 
peculiar march is thus described in a very just*and 
picturesque manner, in a short Life (0 of him pub* 
lished very soon after his death: —'‘When he walked 
the streets, what with the constant roll of his head, 
and the concomitant motion of his body, be ap* 
peared to make his way by that motion, inde¬ 
pendent of his feet.” That he was often much 
stare.d at while he advanoed in this manner may 
easily be believed; but. it was not safe to make 
aport of one so robust as he was. Mr. Langton 
saw him one day, in a fit of absence, by a sudden 
start, drive the load off a porteif^s back, and walk 
forward briskly, without being conscious of what he 
had done. The porter was very angry, but stood 
still, and eyed the huge figure udth much earnest¬ 
ness, till he was satisfied that his wisest course was 
to be quiet, and take up his burthen again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street after a long 
separation was a pleasing surprise to us both. He 

(l) Published by Kearsley, with this welLchosen motto: — 

. . • ** Prom his cradle 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one: 

And, to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing Heaven,'* Sa&JisPSABJL 
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stepped aside with me into Falcon Court, and made 
kind inquiri^s about my family; and as we were in a 
hurry, going different ways, I promised to call on him 
next day. He said he was engaged to go out in the 
morning. “ Early, Sir?” said L Johnson. ** Why, 
Sir, a London morning docs not go with the sun.’* 

I waited on j;iim next evening, and he gave me a 
great portion of his original manuscript of his “Lives 
of the Poets,” which he had preserved for me. 

found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that 
he was now very ill, and had removed, I suppose 
by the solicitation of Mrs. Thrale, to a house in 
Grosvenor Square. I was sorry to see him sadly 
changed in his appearance. 

He told me I might now have the pleasure to see 
Dr. Johnson drink wine again,/or he had lately re¬ 
turned to it. When I mentioned this to Johnson, 
he said, “ I drink it now sometimes, but not so¬ 
cially.” The first evening that I was with him at 
Thrale’s, I observed he poured a large quantity of 
it into a glass, and swallowed it greedily. Every 
thing about his character and manners was forcible 
and .violent; there never was any moderation. 
Many a day did he fast, many a year did he refrain 
from wine: but when he did eat, it was voraciously; 
when, he did drink wine, it was copiously. He could 
practise abstinence, but not temperance. 

Mrs, Thrale and 1 had a dispute whether Shak> 
speare or Milton had drawn the most admirable pic¬ 
ture of a m^lfe. Q) I was for.Shakspeare, Mrs. Thrale 

fl) Shakspeare makes Hamlet thus describe his father: 

** See what a grace was seated op'this hrow: 

Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself. 
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for Milton; and, after a fair hearing, Johnson de¬ 
cided for myr opinion. , 

I told him of one of Mr. Burke's playful sallies 
upon Dean Marlay (^) ; “ I don’t like the Deanery 
of Ferns; it sounds’so like a barren title.” “ Dr. 
Heathi^) should-have it,” said I. Johnson laughed, 
and, condescending to trifle in tlie^samc mode of 
conceit, suggested Dr. Moss. (^) 

He said, “ Mrs. Montagu hasdropt me. (0 Now, 

--«-•- 

An eye like Mara, to threaten and command, 

A station like the herald. Mercury, 

New.lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

A combination and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.'’ 

Milton thus portrays our first parent, Adam: 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule; and hyacmthin lucks 
Round fi-om his parted forglock manly hung 
Clust’ring,^but notibcneath Ins shoulders broad ”—B. 

The flatter part of this description, but not beneath,” &c. 
may very probably be ascribed to Milton’s prejudices in favour 
of the puritans, who had a gieat aversion to long, hair. — M.— 
It is strange that the picture drawn by the unlearned Shakspeare 
should be full of classical Images, and that by the learned Milton 
void of them. Milton’s description appears to be more pic¬ 
turesque. — Kearnft. — Dr. Kearney sepms to have forgotten 
that'Milton is here a mere descriptive jioet, giving a kind of ab¬ 
stract delineation of the first man, while Shakspeare is a drama,- 
list, speaking in the character of an enthusiastic youth, fresh 
from his studies, and boiling with indignation and grief, which 
he endeavours to conceal, or at least to moderate by these classi- 
cal and, what in any other case would be, pedantic allusions. C 

(1) Dr. Uichard Marlay, afterwards Lord Bishop of Water¬ 

ford; a very amiable, benevolent, and ingenious man. He was 
chosen a 'member of the Literary Club in 1777, and died in 
Dublin, July 2., 1802, in his seventy-fifth year. — M. — In very 
early life, I had the honour of the bishop’s acquaintance and in¬ 
dulgent notice of my first attempts in literature* He was all 
that Mr. Malone says of him. — C. ^ 

(2) 'Dr. Benjamin Heath, celebrated for a curious library, 
which was sold in 1810, at very high prices. — C. 

(3) Dr, Charles Moss, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
He died in 1802. — C. 

(4^ See arUij p. 36. — C. 
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Sir, there are people whom one should like very well 
to drop, but would not wish to be dro{^ed by.” He 
ceittainly was vain of the society of ladies, and could 
make himself very agreeable to them when he chose 
it: Sir Joshua Reynolds agreed with me that he 
could. Mr. Gibbon, with his usual sneer, contro¬ 
verted it, perhgps in resentment of Johnson’s having 
talked with some disgust of his uglindss, which one 
would think a philosopJier would not mind. Dean 
Matflay wittily observed, “ A Jady may be vain w'hen 
she can turn a w^olf-d<jg into a lap-dog.” 

The election for Ayrshire, my own county, was 
this spring tried upon a petition before a committee 
of the house of commons. 1 was one of the cou.isel 
for the sitting member (^), and took the liberty of 
previously stating differcQt points to Johnson, who 
never failed to sec them clearly, and to supj^ly me 
with some good hints. He* dictated to me the fol¬ 
lowing note upon the registration of deeds: — 

All laws are ma<le for the convenience of the com¬ 
munity. What is legally done should be legally re¬ 
corded, that the state of things may be known, and that 
wherever evidence is requisite, evidence may be had. 
For this reason, the obligation to frame and establish a 
legal register is enforced by a legal penalty, which 
penalty is the want of that perfection and plenitude of 
right which a register would give. Thence it follows 
that this is not an objection merely legal; for the reason 
on which the law stands b^ing equitable, makes it an 
equitable objection.” 

“ This,” said he, “ you must enlarge on, when 

(1) Hugh Montgomery, Esq. The petitioner, however, 
William MacduwaU, Esq., was declared duly elected. — C. 
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speaking to the committre. You must not aigue 
there as if you were arguing in the sc\iools ; close 
reasoning will not fix their attention: you must s*ay 
the same thing over and over again in different words. 
If you say it but once, they miss it in a moment of 
inattention. If is unjust, Sir, to censure lawyers for 
multiplying words when they argue ^ it is often wc- 
cessary for them to multiply words.” 

Ilis notion of the duty of a member of parliament, 
sitting upon an election-committee, was very high ; 
and when he was told of a gentleman upon one of 
those committees, who read the newspapers part of 
the time, and slept the rest, while the merits of a 
vote were examined by the counsel; and as an ex 
cuse, when challenged by the chairn^an for such 
behaviour, bluntly answered, “ I had made up mr* 
mindjipon that case;” Johnson, with an indignant 
contempt, said, “ If he was such a rogue as to make 
up his mind upon a case without hearing it, he 
should not have been such a fool as to tell it.” “ I 
think,” said Mr. Dudley Long (*), now North, the 
Doctor has pretty plainly made him out to be both 
rogue and fool.” 

Johnson's profound reverence for the hierarchy 
made him expect from bishops the highest degree of 
decorum; he was offended even at their going to 
taverns : “ A bishop,” said he, “ has nothing to do 
at a tippling-house. It is not indeed immoral in 
him to go to a tavern; neither would it be immoral 

(1) This ingenious and very pleasant gentleman died in 1829, 
at the age of eighty, after an' illness which had for some yean 
Mcluded him from society. C 
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m him to whip a top in Grosvmor Square*: hut, if 
he did, I hope the boys would fall upon him, and 
apply the whip to him* There are gradations in 
conduct; there is morality,—decency, — propriety. 
None of these should be violated by a bishop. A 
bishop should not go to a house where he may meet 
a young fellow leading out a wench.” Boswell. 

But, Sir, eve?y tavern does not adjnit women.” 
Johnson. “ Depend upon it^ Sir, any tavern will 
aclm^t a well-dressed man and a well-dressed woman; 
they will not perhaps admit a w^omaii whom they 
see every night walkiiig by their door, in the street. 
But a well-dressed man may lead in a \vell-dressed 
woman to any tavern in London. Taverns sell meat 
and drink, and will sell them to any body who can 
eat and can drink. You may as w»*ll say, that a 
mercer will not sell silks to a woman of the town.” 

He also disapproved of bishops going 'to loiits; 
at least of their staying at them longer than their 
presence commanded respect. Pie mentioned a 
particular bishop. ‘‘ Poh! ” said Mrs. Thrale, “ the 

Bishop of-(') is never minded at a 

rout.” Boswell. “ When a bishop places himself 
in a situation where he has no distinct cjiaracter, 
and is of no consequence, he degrades the dignity 
of his order.” Johnson. Mr. Boswell, Madam, 
has said it as correctly as it could be.” 

*Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the church 
that Johnson required a particular decorum and de¬ 
licacy of behaviour ; he justly considered that the 

(1) Sf, Asaph’s. See anVoL VII. p. 324.—C. 

\OL. Yin, K 
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clergy, as persons set apart for the sacred office of 
serving at the altar, and impressing the minds of 
men with the awful concerns of a futureTstate, should 
be somewhat more serious than the generality of 
mankind, and have a suitable composure of manners. 
A due sense of the dignity of their profession, inde¬ 
pendent of higher motives, will ever prevent them 
from losing .their distinction in aA indiscriminate 
sociality; and did such as affect this know how 
much it lessens them in the eyes of those w hom they 
think to please by it, they would feel themselves 
much mortified. 

Johnson and his friend Beauclerk w^ere once to¬ 
gether in company with several clergymen, who 
thought that they should appear to advantage, by 
assuming the lax jollity of men cf the world ; which, 
as it may be observt'd in similar cases, they carried 
to nol'-y excess. Johnson, who they expected would 
be entertained^ sat grave and silent for some time; 
at last, turning to Beauclerk, he said, by no means 
in a whisper, “ This merriment of parsons is mighty 
ofiensive.” 

Even the dress of a clergyman should be in cha¬ 
racter, ^nd nothing can be more despicable than 
conceited attempts at avoiding the appearance of the 
clerical order; attempts, which are as ineffectual as 
they are pitiful. Dr. Porteus, now Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, in his excellent charge when presiding over 
the diocese of Chester, justly animadverts upon this 
subject; and observes of a reverend fop, that he 
“ can be, but half a beau'* 

Addison, in “ The Spectator,” has given us a fine 
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portrait of a clergyman, wlio is supposed to b<' >■ 
member of his Club ; and Johnson has exhibited a 
model, in the character of Mr. Mudge(^), which 
has escaped the collectors of his works, but which 
he owned to me, and which indeed he showed tr 
Sir Joshua Reynolds at the time when it was wri« 
.en. It bears the genuine marks of Johnson’s best 
manner, and is as follows : — • 

“ The Reverend Mr. Zacliariah Mudge, prebendary 
of J'Jxeter, and vicar of St. Andrew^s in Plymouth ; t 
man equally eminent for his virtues and abilities, and 
at once beloved as a ci)in])anion and reverenced as a 
pastor. He had that general curiosity to which no kind 
of knowledge is iiidiftc'rciu or auperfluous ; and thr 
gencial benevolence by which no order of men is hated 
or despised. 

His principles both of thought and action were 
great and comprehensive. By a solicitous exanjination 
of objections, and judicious \:oraparison of opposite ar¬ 
guments, he attained what inquiry never gives but to 
industry and perspicuity, a firm and unshaken settlement 
of conviction. But his firmness was without asperity ; 
for, knowing with how much difficulty truth was some¬ 
times found, he did not wonder that many missed it. 

** The general course of Jiis life was determined by 
his profession ; he studied the sacred volumes in the 
original languages; with what diligence and success 
his ^ Notes upon the Psalms' give sufficient evidence, 
lie once endeavoured to add the knowledge of Arabic 
to that of Hebrew; but, finding his thoughts too much 
diverted from other studies, after some time desisted 
fioin his purpose. 

is discharge of parochial duties was exemplary. 
How his Sermons were composed^ may be learned from 

(1) See ante, Vbl. II, p, 147. 
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the excellent volume which lie has given to tlie public; 
but how they were delivered, can be known only to thosi^ 
that heard them; for^ as he appeared in the pulpit^ 
words will not easily describe him. Ilis delivery, though 
unconstrained^ was not negligent, and though forcible, 
was not turbulent; disdainin;.; anxious nic 3ty of empha¬ 
sis, and laboured artifice of action, it captivated the 
hearer by its natural dignity ; it roused the sl’igjiJsh anti 
'^xed the volatile, and detained the mind* upon the sub¬ 
ject without directing it to the speaker. 

“ The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did 
not intrude upon his general behaviour: at the tabic of 
his friends he was a companion communicative and at- 
tendve, of unaffected manners, of manly cheerfulness, 
willing to please, and easy to be pleased. His acquaint, 
arice was universally solicited, an<l his ])resciice obstructed 
no enjoyment which religion did not forbid. Though 
studious, he was popular ; though argumentative, he 
was modest; though Inflexible, he was candid; and 
though metaphysical, yet orthodox." (') 

On b'riday, March 30, 1 dined with him at Sir 
Josliua R(‘ynolds's, with the Earl of Charlemont, 
Sir Annosley Stewart, Mr. Eliot of Port-Eliot Mr. 
Burke, Dean Marlay, Mr. Langton ; a most agree¬ 
able day? of which I regret that every circumstance 
is not preserved ; but it is unreasonable to require 
such a multiplication of felicity. 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte ('-) had 

( 1 ) *‘ London Chronicle,” May 2. 1769. This respectable man 
is there mentioned to have died on the 3d of April, that year, at 
Cofflect, the seat of Thomas Vcalc, £sq., in Ins way to London, 

(2) Mr. lOliot had accompanied Mr. Stanhope, the natmal 
son of Lord Chesterfield, for whom the celebrated Letters wt-ic 
written, s nd is frequently mentioned in them. Mr. Ilarte \n\iS 
travelling nttor to both these young gentlemen: see anl?, VuL 
111. p.lS^. — C. 
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travelled, talked to us of his “ History of Gustavus 
Adolphus,” which he said was a very good book in 
the German translation. Johnson, Harte was 
excessively vain. He put copies of his book in ma¬ 
nuscript into the hands of Lord Chesterfield and 
T-iord Granville, that they might revise it. Now how 
fu>?ard w^^^ it^to suppose that two such noblemen 
would revise so big a manuscript. Poor man I he 
left London the day of the publication of his book, 
tliat he might be out of tlie way of the great praise 
he was to receive; ami lie uas ashamed to return, 
when he found how ill his book had succeeded. It 
was unlucky in coming out on the same day ■with 
Robertson’s * History of Scotland.’ His husbandry, 
iitovever, is good.” '•Boswell. “ So he was fitter 
for that than for heroic history : he did well, when 
he turned his sword into a ploughshare.” ^ 

Mr. Eliot menti^neO a curious liquor peculiar to 
*5’ country, which the Cornish fishermen drink. 
They call it wnhogany ; and it is made of two parts 
gin and one part treacle, well beaten together. I 
begged to have some of it made, which was done 
with proper skill by Mr. Eliot. I thought it very 
good liquor ; and said it was a counterpart of what 
is called Athol porridge in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, which is a mixture of whisky and honey. 
Johnson said, “ that must be a better liquor than 
tbc Cornish, for both its component parts are bet- 
ti'r.'* He also observed, “ Mahogany must be a 
riirstS. rn name; for it is not long since the wood 
called mahogany was known in this country.” I 
mentioned his scale of liquors:—claret for boys, 

£ 3 
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— port for men, — brandy for heroes. ** Then,” 
said Mr. Burke, “ let me have claret; I lovt' to be 

4 

a boy; to have the careless gaiety of boyish days.” 
Johnson. “ I should drink claret too, if it would 
give me that; but it does not: it neither makes boys 
men, nor men boys. You ’ll be drowned by it be¬ 
fore it has any effect upon you.” 

I ventured io mention a ludicrous paragraph in 
the newspapers, that Dr. Johnson was learning to 
dance of Vestris. Lord Charlemont, wishing, to 
excite him to talk, proposed, in a whisper, that he 
should be asked whether it was true. ** Shall I a&k 
him ?” said his lordship. We were, by a great ma¬ 
jority, clear for the experiment. Upon which liis 
lordship very gravely, and with a courteous air, 
said, Pray, Sir, is it true that you are taking les¬ 
sons o^. Vestris ?*’ This was risking a good deal, and 
required the boldness of a general of Irish volun¬ 
teers to make the attempt. Johnson was at first 
startled, and in some heat answered, “ How can 
your lordship ask so simple a question ?” But im¬ 
mediately recovering himself, whether from unwil¬ 
lingness to be deceived or to appear deceived, or 
whether from real good humour, he kept up the 
joke: “ Hay, but if any body were to answer the 
paragraph, and contradict it, I'd have a reply, and 
would say, that he who contradicted it was no friend 
either to Vestris or me. For why should not Dr. 
.fohnson add to his other powers a little corporeal 
agility ? Socrates learnt to dance at an advanced 
age, and Cato learnt Greek at an advanced age. 
Then it might proceed to say, that this Johnson, 
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not content with dancing on the ground, miglit 
dance on the rope; and they might introduce the 
elephant Jancing on the rope. A nobleman (') 
wrote a play called ‘ Love in a Hollow Tree.’ He 
found out that it was a bad one, and therefore 
wished to buy up all the copies and burn them. 
The Duchess of Marlborough had kept one; and 
when he was ^against her at an election, she had a 
new edition of it printed, and prefixed to it, as a 
fr^^n^spiece, an elephant dancing on a rope, to show 
that his lordship’s writing comedy was as awkward 
as an elephant danciiig on a rope." 

On Sunday, April 1., I dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale’s, with Sir Philip Jennings Clerk and Mr. 
Perkins, who had the superintendence of Mr. 
Thrale’s brewery, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds a year. Sir Philip had the appearance of a 
gentleman of ancient fanfily, well advancetf in life. 
He wore his own white hair in a bag of goodly size, 
a black velvet coat, with an embroidered waistcoat, 
and very rich laced ruffles ; which Mrs. Thrale said 
were old fashioned, but which, for that reason, I 
thought the more respectable, more like a Tory; yet 
Sir Philip was then in opposition in parliament. 
“ Ah! Sir,” said Johnson, “ ancient ruffles and mo¬ 
dern principles do not agree.” Sir Philip defended 
the opposition to the American war ably and with 
temper, and I joined him. He said the majority of 
the nation was against the ministry. Johnson. “ /, 

(1) Williatn, the first Viscount Grimston. — B. — Lord Char- 
lemont was far from being pleased with Mr. Boswell's having 
published this conversation. See “Memoirs” by Hardy, vol. i. 
p. 401_ C. 
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Sir, am against the ministry; but it is for having 
too little of that of which opposition thinks they 
have too much. Were I minister, if any man wagged 
his finger against me, he should be turned out; for 
that which it is in the power of government to give 
at pleasure to one or to another should be given to 
the supporters of government. H yo^n will not op¬ 
pose at the cxp'i^nse of losing your place, your op¬ 
position will not be honest, you will feel no serious 
grievance; and the prcs-ent opposition is only %con- 
tcst to get what others have. Sir Robert Walpole 
acted as I would do. As to the American war, the 
smse of the nation is vnth the ministry. Tlie ma¬ 
jority of those who can understand is with it; the 
majority of those who can only hear is against it; 
and as those who can only hear arc more numerous 
than those who can understand, and opposition is 
always loudest, a majority of the rabble will be for 
opposition.” 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us; but the 
truth in my opinion was that those who could un¬ 
derstand the best were against the American war, 
as almost every man now is, when the cjuestion has 
been coolly considered. 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. Dudley 
Long (now North). Johnson. “ Nay, my dear 
lady, don’t talk so. Mr. Long’s character is very 
short. It is nothing. He fills a chair. He is a 
man of genteel appearance, and that is all. (^) I 

(l) Here Johnson condcscendefl to yilaviipon the words lov'^ 
and sAorr. But little did he know that, owing to Mr. Longs 
reserve in his presence, he was talking thus of a gentlenviu Ui!j»> 
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know nobody who blasts by praise as you do: for 
whenever there is exaggerated praise, every body 
is set against a character. They are provoked to 
attack it. Now there is Pepys (^): you praised that 
man with such disproportion, that I was incited to 
lessen him, perhaps more than he deserves. His 
blood is upon your head. By the same principle, 
your malice defeats itself; for your ‘censure is too 
violent. And yet (looking to her with a leering 
smile) she is the first woman, in the world, could she 
but restrain that wicked tongue of hers; — she 
would be the only woman, could she but command 
that little whirligig.” 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise I took the 
liberty to say, that I thought there might be very 
high praise given to a known character which de¬ 
served it, and therefore it would not be exaggprated. 
Thus, one might say of Mr. Edmund Burke, he is 
a very wonderful man. Johnson. “ No, Sir, you 
would not be safe, if another man had a mind per¬ 
versely to contradict. He might answer, ‘ Where 
is all the wonder ? Burke is, to be sure, a man of 

tingiiished amongst his acquaintance for acuteness of wit; and 
to whom, I think, the French expression, II p^tUle (Tesprit,” is 
particularly suited. He has gratified me by mentioning that he 
heard Dr. Johnson say, “ Sir, if 1 were to lose Boswell it would 
be a limb amputated.” 

(2) William Weller Pepys, Esq., one of the masters in the 
High Court of Chancery, and well known in polite circles. ]My 
acquaintance with him is not sufficient to enable me to speak of 
him from my own judgment. But I know that both at Eton 
and Oxford he was the intimate friend of the late Sir James 
Macdonald, the MarceUm of Scotland, whose extraordinary 
talents, learning, and virtues will ever be remembered with ad¬ 
miration and regret. 
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uncommon abilities ; with a great quantity of matter 
in his mind, and a great fluency of language in his 
mouth. But we are not to be stunned and asto¬ 
nished by him.' So you see, Sir, even Burke would 
.suffer, not from any fault of his own, but from your 
folly." 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had acj- 
quired a fortune of four thousand a! year in trade, 
but was absolutely miserable because he could not 
talk in company; so miserable, that he was imperiled 
to lament his situation in the street to ******^ whom 
he hates, and who he knows despises him. “ 1 am 
a most unhappy man,” said he. “ I am invited to 
conversations; I go to conversations ; but, alas ! I 
have no conversation.” Johnson. “ Man com¬ 


monly cannot be successfid in different ways. This 
gentleinan has spent, in getting four thousand pounds 
a year, the time in whicli he might have learnt to 
talk; and now he cannot talk." Mr. Perkins made 


a shrewd and droll remark: “ If he had got his four 
thousand a year as a mountebank, he might have 
learnt to talk at the same time that he was getting 
his tortune." 


Some other gentlemen came in. The conversation 
concerning the person whose character Dr. Johnson 
had treated so slightingly, as he did not know his 
merit, was resumed. Mrs. Thrale said, “ You think 


80 of him, Sir, because he is quiet, and does not 
exert himself with force. You’ll be saying the same 
thing of Mr. there, who sits as quiet.” This 

was not well bred ; and Johnson did not let it pass 
without correction. “ Nay, Madam, what right have 
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you to talk thus? Both Mr. •••*•• and I have 
reason to take it ill. You may talk so of Mr. *•••**; 
but why do you make me do it ? Have I said any¬ 
thing against Mr. ****** > You have set him, that 
I might shoot him ; but I have not shot him.” 

One of the gentlemen said he had seen three folio 
volumes of Dr. Johnson’s sayings collected by me. 
“ I must put yoA right, Sir,” said I; “ for I am very 
exact in 'authenticity. You could not see folio vo- 
lumeg, for I have none: you might have seen some 
in quarto and octavo. Tliis is an inattention which 
one should guard against.” Johnson. “ Sir, it is a 
want of concern about veracity. He does not know 
that he saw ani/ volumes. If he had seen them he 
could have remembered their size.” 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargic to-day. I 
.siiw him again on Monday e/efting, at which time 
he was not thought to be in immediate danger: but 
early in the morning of Wednesday the 4th he ex¬ 
pired. Upon that day there was a call of the Lite¬ 
rary Club; but Johnson apologised for his absence 
by the following note : — 

Wednesday, ('4th April.) 

** Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
the other gentlemen will excuse his incompliance with 
the call, when they are told that Mr. Thrale died this 
morning.” 

Johnson w'as in the house, and thus mentions the 
event: — * 

Good Friday, April 13ih, 1781.—On Wednesday, 
11th, was buried my dear friend Thrale, who died on 
Wednesday, 4th ; and with him were buried many of 
my hopes and pleasures. About five, I think, on Wed- 
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tiesday morning he expired. I felt almost the last 
flutter of his pulse, and looked for the last time upon 
the face that for fifteen years had never been turned 
upon me but with respect or benignity.(*) Farewdl. May 
God, that delighteth in mercy, have had mercy on thee ! 
1 had constantly prayed for him some time before his 
death. The decease of him, from whose friendship I 
had obtained many opportunities of amusement, and to 
whom I turned my thoughts as to a < efuge from mis¬ 
fortunes, has left me heavy. But my business is with 
myself.” (Pr. & Med., p. 187.) (-) 

* * “ 

Mr. Thrale s death was a very essential loss to 

Johnson, wdio, although he did not foresee all that 
afterwards happened, was sufficiently convinced that 
the comforts which Mr. Thrale’s family afforded 
him would now in a great measure cease. He, 
however, continued to sliow a kind attention to his 
widow and childreii as long as it was acceptable; 
and 'ne took upon him, wdth a very earnest concern, 
the office of one of his executors; the importance 
of which seemed greater than usual to him, from his 
circumstances having been always such that he had 
scarcely any share in the real business of life. His 
friends of the Club were in hopes that Mr. Thrale 
might have made a liberal provision for him for his 
life, which, as Mr. Thrale left no son and a very 
large fortune, it would have been highly to his 

fl) Johnson’s expressions on this occasion remind us of lsa;ic 
Walton’s eulogy on Whitgift, in his Life of Hooker. “He 
lived to be present at the expiration of her (Queen Elizabeth’s) 
last breath, and to behold the closing of those eyes that had long 
looked upon him with reverence and affection.’ — Kearney. 

(2) At a subsequent date he added, on the same paper : — 
** 18th September. My first knowledge of Thrale was in 1765. 
I enjoyed his favour for almost a fourth part of my life.” This 
ascertains the date of the commencement of the acquaintnnea 
with the Thralei^ which Mrs. Thrale left rather vague. — 
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honour to have done; and, considering Dr. John¬ 
son's age, c^uld not have been of long duration; 
but he bequeathed him only two hundred pounds, 
which was the legacy given to each of his executors. 
I could not but be somewhat diverted by hearing 
Johnson talk in a pompous manner of his new office, 
and particularlv of the concerns of the brewery, 
which it was at last resolved should be sold. Lord 
Lucan tells a very good story, which, if not precisely 
exacts is certainly charactcristical; that when the 
sale of Thrale s brewery m as going forward, Johnson 
appeared bustling about, with an inkhorn and pen 
in his button-hole, like an exciseman ; and on being 
asked what he really considered to be the value of 
the property which was to be disposed of, answered, 
“We are not here to sell a parcel, of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond# the 
dreams of avarice.” (^) 

Letter 397. TO MRS. THRALE. 

“ London, April 5. 1781, 

“ Dearest Madam, — Of your injunctions to pray 
for you and write to you, I hope to leave neither unob- 

(1) [The brewery was sold by Dr. Johnson and his brother 
executor, to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, & Co., for 135,000J. 
While on his Tour to the Hebrides, in 1773, Johnson mentioned 
that Thrale “ paid 20,000/. a year to the revenue, and that he had 
four vats, each of wh^ch held 1600 barrels, above a thousand 
hogsheads.” The establishment is now the largest of its kind in 
the world. The buildings extend over ten acres, and the ma¬ 
chinery includes two steam-engines. The store-cellars contain 
126 vats, varying in their contents from 4000 barrels down to 
500. Ahoiii 160 horses are employed in conveying beer to dif¬ 
ferent parts ot* l^ondon. The quantity brewed in 1826 was 
380,180 upon which a duty of ten shillings the barrel, or 

180,090/. was paid to the revenue; and, in the last year, the 
VJalf coii-'inud cxv.ei'f!i'd lOO.O'JO tjuartcis. — ISa*).] 
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served; and I hope to find you willing in a short time 
to alleviate your trouble by some other £;^ercise of the 
mind. I am not without my part of the calamity. No 
death since that of my wife has ever oppressed me like 
this. But let us remember that we are in the bands of 
Him who knows when to give and when to take aAvay^ 
who will look upon us with mercy through all our vari¬ 
ations of existence, and who invites us,to call on him in 
the day of trouble. Call upon him in this gieat revo¬ 
lution of life, and call with confidence. You will then 
find comfort for the past, and support for the fj’Uire. 
He that has given you happiness in marriage, to a de¬ 
gree of which, without personal knowledge, I should 
have thought the description fabulous, can give you an- 
otner mode of happiness as a mother, and at last tl e 
happiness of losing all temporal caies in the ilioughts of 
an eternity in heaven. 

I do not exhort you to reason yourself into traii- 
(pnllity. We must'first pray, and then labour; first 
impl^/re the blessing of God, and those means which he 
puts into our hands. Cultivated ground has few weeds ; 
a mind occupied by lawful business has little loom I'or 
useless regret. 

We read the will to-day; but I will not fill my 
first letter with any account than that, with all my zeal 
for your advantage, 1 am satisfied; and that the other 
executors, more used to consider property than I, com¬ 
mended it for wisdom and equity. Yet why should I 
not tell you that you have five hundred pounds for your 
immediate expenses, and two thousand pounds a year, 
with both the houses, and all the gootls ? 

Let us pray for one another, that the time, whether 
long or short, that shall yet be granted us, may be well 
spent; and that when this life, which at the longest is 
very short, shall come to an end, a better may begin 
which shall never end.’* 

On Friday, April 6., he carried me to dine at a 
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club which, at his desire, had been lately formed at 
the Queen's Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Pie 
told Mr. iPloole that he wished to have a city 
Club, and asked him to collect one; but, said he, 
“ Don't let them be patriots ** The company were 
to-day very sensible, well-b(3haved men. I have 
preserved only two particulars of his conversation. 
He said he \Pas glad Lord Georg® Gordon had 
escaped, rather than that a precedent should be 
established for hanging a^ man for constructive 
treason^ which, in consistency with his true, manly, 
constitutional Tor’, i* mi, he considered would be a 
dangerous engine of arbitrary power. And upon 
its being mciiitioned that an opulent and very 
indolent Scotch nobleman, who totally resigned the 
management of his affairs to a man of knowledge 
and abilities, had claimed scfme merit by saying, 

The next best thing .tc» managing a man^s own 
affairs well is being sensible of incapacity, and not 
fittempting it, but having a full confidence in one 
who can do it;” —Johnson. “Nay, Sir, this is 
paltry. There is a middle course. Let a man give 
application; and depend upon it he will soon get 
above a despicable state of helplessness, and attain 
the power of acting for himself.” 

On Saturday, April 7.j I dined with him at Mr. 
Hoole’s with Governor Bouchier and Captain Orme, 
both of whom had been long in the East Indies; 
and, being men of good sense and observation, 
were very entertaining. Johnson defended the 
oriental regulation of different castes of nuMi, which 
was objected to as totally destructive of the hopes 
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of rising in society by personal merit. He showed 
that there was a principle in it suJhcientlj plaus¬ 
ible by analogy. ‘‘Wc see,” said he/“in metals 
that there are different species; and so likewise 
in animals, though one species may not differ very 
widely from another, as, in the species of dogs, 
the cur, the spaniel, the mastiff. The Bramins are 
the mastiffs of mankind.” 

On Thursday, April 12., I dined with him at a 
bishop’s, where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Be- 
renger, and some more company. He had dined 
the day before at another bishop’s. I have unfor¬ 
tunately recorded none of his conversation at the 
bishop’s where we dined together; but I have pre¬ 
served his ingenious defence of his dining twice 
abroad in Passion-week; a laxity in which I am 
convinced he would Snot have indulged iiimself at 
the time when he wrote ^his solemn paper in “ The 
Rambler ” upon that awful season. It appeared to 
me, that by being much more in company, and 
enjoying more luxurious living, he had contracted a 
keener relish for pleasure, and was consequently 
less rigorous in Ids religious rites. This he would 
not acknowledge; but he reasoned with admirable 
sophistry as follows: “ Why, Sir, a bishop’s calling 
company together in this week is, to use the vulgar 
phrase, not the thing. But you must consider 
laxity is a bad thing ; but preciseness is also a bad 
thing; and your general character may be more 
hurt by preciseness than by dining with a bishop in 
Passion-week. There might be a handle for reflec- 
tiop» It might be said, ‘ He refuses to dbie %vitb a 
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> bishop in Passion-week, but was three Sundays ab¬ 
sent from 4!hurch.’” Boswell. “Very true, Sir- 
But suppose a man to be uniformly of good con¬ 
duct, would it not be better that he should refuse 
to dine with a bishop in this week, and so not 
encourage a bad practice by his example? ’* John¬ 
son. “ Why, 5jir, you are to consider whether you 
might not do more harm by lessening the influence 
of a bishop’s character by your disapprobation 
in I'^fusing him, than by goin^ to him.” 

Letter 398. TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

“ London, April 12. 1781. 

“ Dear madam^ — Life is fuU of troubles. I have 
just lost my dear friend Thrale. I hope he is happy ; 
but I have had a great loss. I am otherwise pretty 
well. I require some care of myself, but that care is 
not ineffectual; and when I am out of order, I think it 
often my own fault. 

The spring is now making quick advances. As it 
is the season in which the whole world is enlivened and 
invigorated, I hope tliat both you and 1 shall partake 
of its benefits. My desire is to see Lichfield ; but 
being left executor to my friend, I know not whether I 
can be spared; but I will try, fur it is now long since 
we saw one another; and how little we can promise 
ourselves many more interviews, we are taught by 
hourly examples of mortality. Let us try to live so as 
that mortality may not he an evil. Write to me soon, 
my dearest: your letters will give me great pleasure. 

I am sorry that Mr. Porter has not had his box ; 
but by Fending it to Mr. Mathias, who very readily 
undertook its conveyance, 1 did the best I could, and 
perhaps before now he. has it. Be so kind as to make 
my compliments to my friends. 1 have a great value 

VOL VIII. r 
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for their kindness^ and hope to enjoy it before 'Sum¬ 
mer is past. Do write to me. I am^ /learest love, 
your, &c. Sam Jounson.** 

On Friday, April 13. being Good Friday, I went 
to St Clementes church with him as usual. There 
I saw again his old fellow-collegian, Edwards, to 
whom I sai(J, “ I think, Sir, 'Dr. Johnson and you 
meet only at church.” “ Sir,” said he, “ it is the best 
place we can meet in, except heaven, and I hope 
we shall meet there' too.” Dr. Johnson tolfi me 
that there was very little communication between 
Edwards and him after their unexpected renewal 
of acquaintance. “ But,” said he, smiling, he 
met me once and said, ‘ I am told you have written 
a very pretty book called ‘ The Rambler.’ I was 
unwilling that he should leave the w^orld in total 
darkhess, and sent hira^a set.” 

Mr. Berenger visited him to-day, and was very 
pleasing. We talked of an evening society for con¬ 
versation at a house in town, of which we were all 
members, but of which Johnson said, ‘‘ It will never 
do, Sir. There is nothing served about there; 
neither tea, nor coffee, nor lemonade, nor anything 
whatever; and depend upon it, Sir, a man does not 
love to go to a place from whence he comes out ex¬ 
actly as he went in.” I endeavoured, for argument’s 
sake, to maintain that men of learning and talents 
njight have very good intellectual society, without 
the aid of any little gratifications of the senses. 
Berenger joined with Johnson, and said that without 
these any meeting would be dull and insipid. He 
would therefore have all the slight refreshments; 
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nay, it would not be amiss to have some cold meat, 
and a bottle of wine upon a sideboard. “ Sir,” 
said Johnson to me, with an air of triumph, “ Mr. 
Berengcr knows the world. Every body loves to 
have good things furnished to them without any 
trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale once, that, as she did 
not choose to J^ave card-tables, she sjiould have a 
profusion of the best sweetmeats, and she would 
be sure to have company enough come to her.” I 
agreed with my illustrious friend upon this subject; 
for it has pleased God to make man a composite 
animal, and w'here there is nothing to refresh the 
body, the mind will languish. 

On Sunday, April 15. being Easter day, after 
solemn worship in St'. Paul’s church, I found him 
alone. Dr. Scott, of the Comnfons, came in. He 
talked of its having been sajd, that Addison v^rote 
some of his best papers in “ The Spectator ” when 
warm with wine. Dr. Johnson did not seem willing 
to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a confirmation of it, 
related, that Blackstone, a sober man, composed his 
“ Commentaries ” with a bottle of port before him ; 
and found his mind invigorated and supported in 
the fatigue of his great work, by a temperate use 
of it.(‘) 

I told him that in a company where I had lately 
been, a desire was expressed to know his authority 

(1) Lord Stowell was himself very convivial, and readily con¬ 
fessed his own partiality to a bottle of port. One day uhen some 
one objected to the practice of having dinners for parish or pub- ' 
lie purposes, “ Sir,’* said Lord Stowell, “ I approve or the 
dining system; it puts people in good humour, and makes them 
agree when they otherwise might not a dinner lubricates 
business.”—>C. 

F 2 
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for the shocking story of Addison’s sending ah exe¬ 
cution into Steele’s house. “ Sir,” fiaid he, “ it 
is generally known ; it is known to all who are ac¬ 
quainted with the literary history of that period: it 
is as well known as that he wrote ‘ Cato.’ Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan once defended Addison to me, by 
alleging that he did it in order to cover Steele’s 
I goods from other creditors, who were going to seize 
them.” 

We talked of the JifFerence between the mode of 

V 

education at Oxford • and that in those colleges 
where instruction is chiefly conveyed by lectures. 
Johnson. “ Lectures were once useful; but now, 
when all can read, and books are so numerous, 
lectures are unnecessary. If your attention fails, 
and you miss a part of the lecture, it is lost; you 
'f.an^ot go back, as you do upon a book.” Dr. 
Scott agreed with him. “ But yet,” said I, “ Dr. 
Scott, you yourself gave lectures at Oxford.” He 
smiled. “ You laughed,” then said I, “ at those 
who came to you.” 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards we went 
to dinner. Our company consisted of Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams, Mrs. Desmouliriv*?, Mr. Levett, Mr. Allen, the 
printer, (Mr. Macbean), and Mrs. Hall, sister of 
the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, and resembling 
him, as I thought, both' in figure and manner. 
Johnson produced now, for the first time, some 
.Muudsome silver salvers, which he told me he had 
ihought, fourteen years ago ; so it was a great day, 

1 was not a little amused by observing Allen per- 
5 ietually struggling to talk in the manner of John- 
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Efon, like the little frog in the fable blowing him¬ 
self up to resemble the stately ox. 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robin-Hood 
societyr which met every Sunday evening at Coach- 
makers’-hall, for free debate; and that the subject 
for this night was, the text which relates, wnth other 
miracles which happened at our Saviours death, 
“ And the grav& were opened, and many bodies of 
the saints which slept arose, and came out of tl 
gravis after his resurrection, mid went into the holji 
city, and appeared unto many.” Mrs. Hall said it 
was a very curious subject, and she should like 
hear it discussed. Johnson (somewhat warmly . 

“ One would not go to such a place to hear it, 
one would not be seen in such a place — to gi^ 
countenance to such a meeting.” I, however, iv. 
solved that I would go. “ But, Sir,” said ske to 
Johnson, “ I should like to hear you discuss it.” 
He seemed reluctant to engage in it. She talked 
of the resurrection of the human race in general, 
and maintained that we shall be raised with the 
same bodies. Johnson. “ Nay, Madam, we see 
that it is not to be the same body ; for the scrip¬ 
ture uses the illustration of grain sown, and wc 
know that the grain which grows is not the same 
with what is sown. You cannot suppose that we shaL 
rise with a diseased body; it is enough if .there be 
such a sameness as to distinguish identity of person.” 
She seemed desirous of knowing more, but he left 
the question in obscurity. 

Of apparitions(1), he observed, “A total dis- 

(1) As this subject frequently recurs in these volumes, the 

E 3 
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belief of them is adverse to the opinion of the exist¬ 
ence of the soul between death and the last day; 
the question simply is, whether departed spirits 
ever have the power of making themselves percep¬ 
tible to us: a man who thinks he has seen an 
apparition can only be convinced himself; his au¬ 
thority will not convince another ;^and liis convic¬ 
tion, if rational, ’ must be founded on being told 
something which cannot be known but by superna¬ 
tural means.” ‘ <• 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of 
which I had never heard before,— being called^ 
that is, hearing one’s name pronounced by the 
voice of a known person at a great distance, far 
beyond the possibility of being reached by any 
sound uttered by h^nian organs. “ An acquaint¬ 
ance* on whose veracity I can depend, told me, 
that walking home one evening to Kilmarnock, he 
heard himself called from a wood, by the voice of 
a brother who had gone to America; and the next 
packet brought accounts of that brother’s death.” 
Macbean asserted that this inexplicable calling was 
a thing very well known. Dr. Johnson said, that 


reader may be led erroneously to suppose that Dr. Johnson was 
so fond of such discussions as frequently to introduce them. 
But the truth is, that the author himself delighted in talking 
concerning ghosts, and what he has frequently denominated the 
mysterious; and therefore took every opportunity of leading 
Johnson to converse on such subjects. — M. — The author of 
this work was most undoubtedly fond of the musterious, and per¬ 
haps upon some occasions may have directed the conversation to 
those topics, when they would not spontaneously have suggested 
themselves to Johnson’s mind; but that he also had a love for 
speculations of that nature may be gathered from his writings 
throughout.—J. Boswell, Jun. 
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one day at Oxford; as he was turning the key of 
his chamber^ he heard his mother distinctly call — 
Sam* She was then at Lichfield; but nothing ^en¬ 
sued, This phenomenon is, I think, as wonderful as 
any other mysterious fact, which many people are 
veiy slow to believe, or rather, indeed, reject with 
an obstinate contempt. 

Some time after this, upon his making a remark 
which escaped my attention, Mrs. Williams and 
MrsjHall were both together striving to answer 
him. He grew angry, and called out loudly, “ Nay, 
when you both speak at once, it is intolerable." 
But checking himself, and softening, he said, “This 
one may say, though you are ladies." Then he 
hrightencd into gay humour, and addressed them 
in the words of one of the songs in “ The Beggar's 

Opera,” • 

> 

** But two at a time there's no mortal can bear.” 

“ What, Sir,” said I, “ are you going to turn 
Captain Macheath ? ” There was something as 
pleasantly ludicrous in this scene as can be ima¬ 
gined, The contrast between Macheath, Polly, and 
Lucy — and Dr. Samuel Johusofi, blind, peevish 
Mrs. Williams, and lean, lank, preaching Mrs. Hall, 
was exquisite. 

I stole away to Coachmakers’-hall, and heard the 
difficult text of which we had talked, discussed 
with great decency, and some intelligence, by seve¬ 
ral speakers. There was a difference of opinion 
as to the appearance of ghosts in modern times, 
though the argument for it, supported by Mr. Ad- 

F " 
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dison's authority, preponderated. The immediate 
subject of debate was embarrassed by the bodies 
of the saints having been said to rise, and by the 
question what became of them afterwards: — did 
they return again to their graves ? or were they 
translated to heaven? Only one evangelist men¬ 
tions the fact (Matthew, xxvii. v. 52, 53.), and the 
commentators whom I have looked^at do not make 
the passage clear. There is, however, no occasion 
for our understanding it farther than to know 
that it was one of the extraordinary manifestations 
of divine power which accompanied the most im¬ 
portant event that ever happened. 
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I 

Dinner at Mrs, Garrick*s, — Miss Hannah Mare, — 
Mudge*8 ‘‘ Sermons.** — A Printer*s DevU. — Quo~ 
tcHion .— Letter-writing. —Bet Flint .— Oratory. — 
Beauclerk's Library, — English Sermons. — Blue~ 
Stocking Clubs. — 3fiss Monckton. — Talking for 
Victory. — A Cuv Bono Man. — Heroic Epistle.** 
— Lord Carlisle's Poems. — Dr. Barnard. — Of 
Tory and Whig.” — Visit to Welwyn. — Dr. Young. 
— lYusting to Impressions. — Original Sin. — 
Ancient Egyptians. — Wealth.^^ Memory and Re¬ 
collection.—Marrying a pretty Woman. — T^rales 
Brewery. — Mr, Bewley. — Johnsons Hearth-broom. 
— Dr. Patten, — Visit to Ashbourne and Lichfield. 

On Friday, April 20., I spent with him one of 
the happiest days that I remember to have enjoyed 
in the whole course of my life. Mrs. Garrick, 
whose grief for the loss of her husband was, I be¬ 
lieve, as sincere as wounded affection and admira¬ 
tion could produce, had this day, for the first time 
since his death, a select party of his friends to 
dine with her.^ The company was. Miss Hannah 
More, who lived with her, and whom she called 
her chaplain; Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Elizabeth Car¬ 
ter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Burney, Dr. John¬ 
son, and myself. We found ourselves very elegantly 
entertained at her house in the Adelphi, where 1 
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have passed many a pleasing hour with him “ who 
gladdened life.” She looked well, talked of her 
husband with complacency, and while she cast her 
eyes on his portrait, which hung over the chimney 
piece, said, that death was now the most agreeable 
object to her.” The very semblance of David 
Garrick was cheering. Mr. Beauclerk, witli happy 
propriety, inscribed under that fine Jjortrait of him, 
which by Lady Diana’s kindness is now the pro¬ 
perty of my friend ^Ir. Langton, the follovling 
passage from his beloved Shakspeare : 

“ ■ - - A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour's talk withal. 

His eye begets occasion for his w'lt; 

For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mn th-moving jest; 

Which Jus fair tongue (Conceit’s expositor) 
Delivers m such i])t and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite ravished; 

So sweet and voluble is his discourse.” (>) 

Wc were all in fine spirits ; and I whispered to 
Mrs. Boscawen, ‘‘ I bt'liove this is as much as can 
be made of life.” In addition to a splendid enter¬ 
tainment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, which 
had a peculiar appropriate value. Sir Joshua, and 
Dr. Burney, and I, drank cordially of it to Dr, 
Johnson’s health ; and though he would not join 
us, he as cordially answered, “ Gentlemen, I wish 
you all as well as you do me.” 

. The general effect of this day dwells upon my 

I 

(1) Rosaline’s character of Biron. Low's Labour’s Lost, 
act 2. sc. I. — C. 
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mind in fond remembrance; but 1 do not find much' 
conversatiojj recorded. What I have preserved 
shall be faithfully given. 

One of the company mentioned Mr. Thomas 
Hollis, the strenuous Whig, who used to send over 
Europe presents of democratical books, with their 
boards stamped with daggers and caps of liberty. 
Mrs. Carter said, He was a bad ihan: he used 
to talk uncharitably." Johnson. “Pohl poh I 
matkiin; who is the worse for being talked of very 
uncharitably ? Besides, he was a dull poor creature 
as ever lived: and 1 l)elieve he would not have 
done harm to a man whom he Inew to be of very 
opposite principles to his own. I remember once 
at the Society of Arts, when an advertisement was 
to be drawn up, he pointed out as the man v^ho 
could do it best. This, you will observe, was Jcind- 
iiess to me. I however slipt*away and escaped it." 

Mrs. Carter having said of the same person, “ I 
doubt he was an atheist: ” Johnson. “ I don’t 
know that. He might, perhaps, have become one, 
if he had had time to ripen (smiling). He might 
have exuberated into an atheist." 

Sir Josima Beynolds praised “ Mudge’s (*) Ser¬ 
mons." Johnson. “Mudge’s Sermons are good, but 
not practical. He grasps more sense than he can 
hold; he takes more corn than he can make into mi^al; 
be opens a wide prospect, but it is so distant, it is 
indistinct. I love ‘ Blair’s Sermons.’ Though the 
dog is a Scotchman, and a presbyterian, and every 
thing he should not be, I was the first to praise 
(1) See ante^ p. 51. — C. 
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them. Such was my candour,” (smiling). Mrs. 
Boscawen. “ Such his great merit, ^to get the 
better of all your prejudices.” Johi^son. “ Why, 
Madam, let us compound the matter; let us ascribe 
it to'my candour, and his merit.” 

In the evening we had a large company in the 
drawing-room; several ladies, the Bishop of Killa- 
loe (Dr. Barnard), Dr. Percy, Mrl'Chamberlayne 
of the treasury, &c. &c. Somebody said, the life 
of a mere literary man could not be very enter¬ 
taining. Johnson. But it certainly may. This 
is a remark which has been made, and repeated, 
without justice. Why should the life of a literary 
man be less entertaining than the life of any other 
man ? Are there not as interesting varieties in such 
a life ? As a literary life it may’ be very entertain¬ 
ing.”. Boswell. “But it must be better surely 
when it is diversified with a little active variety— 
such as his having gone to Jamaica; — or — his 
having gone to the Hebrides.” Johnson was not 
displeased at this. 

Talking of a very respectable author, he told us 
a curious circumstance in his life, which was, that 
he. had married a printer’s devil. Reynolds. “ A 
printer’s devil. Sir I why, I thought a printer’s 
devil was a creature with a black face and in rags.” 
Johnson. “ Yes, Sir. But I suppose he had her 
face washed, and put clean clothes on her.” Then, 
looking very serious, and very earnest. “ And she 
did not disgrace him; — the woman had a bottom 
of good sense.” The word bottom thus introduced 
waa so ludicrous when contrasted with his gravity, 
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that most of us could not forbear tittering and 
laughing; though 1 recollect that the Bishop of 
Killaloe kept his countenance with perfect steadi¬ 
ness, while Miss Hannah More slyly hid her face 
behind a lady^s back who sat on the same settee 
with her. His pride could not bear that any ex¬ 
pression of his should excite ridicule, when he did 
not intend it: ’^e therefore resolved to assume and 
exercise despotic power, glanced sternly around, 
and* called out in a strong* tone, “ Where s the 
merriment ? ” Then collecting himself, and look¬ 
ing awful, to make us feel how he could impose 
restraint, and as it were searching his mind for a 
still more ludicrous word, he slowly pronounced, 
“ I say the woman was fundamentally sensible ; ” 
as if he had said, Hear this n^w, and laugh if you 
dare. We all sat composed as at a funeral. , 

He and 1 walked away togethei^ we stopped a 
little while by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on 
the Thames, and' I said to him with some emotion, 
that I was now thinking of two friends we had lost, 
who once lived in the buildings behind us. Beau- 
clerk and Garrick. Ay, Sir,” said he, tenderly^ 
and two such friends as cannot be supplied.” 

For some time after this day I did not see him 
very often, and of the conversation which I did 
enjoy, I am sorry to find I have preserved but little. 

I was at this time engaged in a variety of other 
matters which required exertion and assiduity, 
and ncc«'ssarily occupied almost all my time. 

One day, having spoken very freely of those who 
were then in power, he said to me, B'*tween our- 
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selves, Sir, I do not like to give Opposition the satis¬ 
faction of knowing how much I disapprove of the 
Ujinistry.*' And when I mentioned that Mr. Burke 
had boasted how quiet the nation was in George 
the Second’s reign, when Whigs were in power, 
compared with the present reign, when Tories go¬ 
verned ; — “ Why, Sir,” said he, “ you are to coh- 
siderthat Tories having mo‘s revcrlnce for govern¬ 
ment, will not oppose witi: the same violence as 
Whigs, who, being unrestrained jy that prindple, 
will oppose by any means.’" 

This month he lost not onl' Mr. Thrale, but 
another friend, Mr. William Strahan, junior, 
printer, the eldest son of his old and constant friend, 
printer to his majesty. 

Letter 399. TO MRS. STRAHAN. 

^ ‘ “ April 23. 1781. 

Dear Madam, — The grief which I feel for the 
loss of a very kind friend is suiheient to make me know 
how much you suffer by the death of an amiable son : a 
man of whom I think it may be truly said, that no one 
knew him who does not lament him. 1 look upon 
myself as having a friend^ another friend, taken from 
me. 

Comfort, dear Madam, I would give you, if I 
could; but 1 know how little the forms of consolation 
can .avail. Let me, however, counsel you not to waste 
your health in unprofitable sorrow, but go to Bath, and 
endeavour*^o prolong your own life ; but when we have 
all done, all that we can, one friend must in time lose 
the other. I am, dear Madam, your, &c. 

** Sam Johnson.” 

On Tuesday, May 8., I had the pleaure of again 
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dining with him and Mr, Wilkes, at Mr. Dilly’s. 
No negotiatipn was now required to bring them to¬ 
gether ; for Johnson was so well satisfied with the 
former interview, that he \vas very glad to meet 
Wilkes again, w^ho was this day seated between Dr. 
Beattie and Dr. Johnson ; (between Truth Q')^ and 
Reason, as General Paoli said, when I told him 
of it.) WilkeJ. “I have been thinking, Dr. John¬ 
son, that there should be a bill brought into parlia¬ 
ment that the controverted tilections for Scotland 
should be tried in that f;ountry, at their own Abbey 
of Holyrood-house, and not here; for the con¬ 
sequence of trying them h(‘r(‘ is, that we have an 
inundation of Scotchmen, wlio come up and nc\(T 
go back again. Now, here is Boswell, who is come 
upon the election for his owi^ county, which will 
not last a fortnight.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, J see 
no reason why they should be tried at all; for, you 
know, one Scotchman is as good as another.” 
Wilkes. “Pray; Boswell, how much may be got 
in a year by an advocate at the Scotch bac?” 
Boswell. “ I believe, two thousand pounds.” 

^Wilkes. “How can it be possible to spend that 
money in Scotland ? ” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, the 
money may be spent in England; but there is a 
harder question. If one man in Scotland gets 
possession of two thousand pounds, what remains 
for all the rest of the nation?” Wilkes. “You 
know, in the last war, the immense booty which 
Thurot carried off by the complete plunder of seven 
Scotch isles; he re-embarked with three and six- 

(l) In alluaioD to Dr. Beattie’s Essay on Truth,' 
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pencey . Here again Johnson and Wilkes joined in 
extravagant sportive raillery upon the supposed 
poverty of Scotland, which Dr. Beattie and I did 
not think it worth our. while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr, 
Wilkes censured it as pedantry. Johnson. “ No, 
Sir, it is a good thing; there is a community of mind 
in it. Classical quotation is' the jittroh of literary 
men all over the world.” Wilkes. “Upon the con¬ 
tinent they all quote the vulgate Bible. Shaksyeare 
is chiefly quoted here: and we quote also Pope, 
Prior, Butler, Wiiller, and sometimes Cowley.” 

We talked of letter-writing. Johnson. “ It is 
now become so much the fashion to publish letters 
that, in order to avoid it, I put as little into mine 
as I can.” Bos wet l. “ Do what you will, Sir, you 
canrot avoid it. Should you even write as ill as 
you can, your letters would be published as 
curiosities: ^ 

‘ Behold a miracle! instead of wit, 

See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.’ ” 

He gave us an entertaining account of Bet Flint, 
a woman of the town, who, with some eccentric 
talents and much effrontery, forced herself upon his 
acquaintance. “ Bet,” said he, “ wrote her owp 
Life in verse (^), which she brought to me, wishing 

(1) Johnson, whose memory was wonderfully retentive, re¬ 
membered the first four lines of this curious production, which 
have been communicated to me by a young lady of his ac¬ 
quaintance :— 

When first I drew my vital breath, 

A Uttle minikin I came upon earth ; 

And then 1 came ft-om a dark abode, 

Into this gay and gaudv world.” 
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fliat I would furnish her with a preface to it 
Jlaughing). ^ I used to say of her, that she was 
generally slut and drunkard; occasionally whore 
and thief. She had, however, genteel lodgings, a 
spinnet on which she played, and a boy that w^alked 
before her chair. Po6r Bet was taken up on a 
charge of stealing a counterpane, and tried at the 
Old Bailey. CJ^ief Justice [Willes,]]’wlio loved a 
wench, summed up favourably, and she was ac¬ 
quitted. (’) After which, J5ebsaid, with a gay and 
satisfied air, ‘ Now that the counterpane is my own^ 
I shall make a petticoai of it.' ” 

Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as 
a.'companied with all the cliarnis of poetical cx 
p asion. Johnson. “No, Sir; oratory is the 
p. » of beating down yoUr adversary’s arguments, 
anu putting better in their place.’* Wilkes. “,But 
this does not move the passions.” Johnson. “He 
must be a weak man who is to be so moved.” 
Wilkes (naming a celebrated orator). .“Amidst 
all the brilliancy of [Burke’s] imagination, and 
the exuberance of his wit, there is a strange want of 
lusl£» It was observed of .Apelles’s Venus (^), that 

(1) Bet was tried at the Old Bailey in September, 1758, noi 

by the Chief Justice here alluded to, but before Sir William 
Moreton, recorder; and she was acquitted, not in consequence 
of any favourable summing up of the judge, but because the 
prosecutrix, Mary Walt how, could not prove that the goods 
charged to have been stolen were her property_A!. 

(2) Mr. Wilkes mistook the objection of Euphranor to the 

Theseus of Parrhasiusfor a description of the Venus of Apelles, 
fide Plutarch. Bellone an pace clariores Athenienses." — 
Kfahney — Euphranor, comparing his own reprc.sentation 
of Theseus with that by Parrhasius, said that the latter looked 
as if the hero had been fed on roseSf but that his showed that ho 
had lived on Plut. Xyl. v. ii. p, 346. — C. 

VOL. VIII. O 
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her flesh seemefl as if she had been nourished by 
roses: his oratory would sometimes make orie sus< 
pect that he eats potatoes and drinks whiskey/* 

Mr. Wilkes observed, how tenacious we are of 
. forms in this country; and gave as an instance, the 
vote of the house of commons for remitting money 
to pay the army in America in Portugal pieces, 
when, in reality, the remittance js made not in 
Portugal money, but in our specie. Johnson. “Is 
there not a law, Sir,^against exporting the current 
coin of the realm?” Wilkes. “Yes, Sir; but 
might not the .house of commons, in case of real 
evident necessity, order our own current coin to be 
sent into our own colonies ? ” Here Johnson, with 
that quickness of recollection which distinguished him 
so eminently, gave the Middlesex patriot an admir¬ 
able retort upon his' own ground. “ Sure, Sir, you 
don’f think a resolution of the Jwuse of commons 
equal to the law of the landV Wilkes (at once 
perceiving the application). “God forbid, Sir.” — 
To hear whaf: had been treated with such violence 
in “ The False Alarm ” now turned into pleasant 
repartee, was extremely agreeable. Johnson went 
on : — “ Locke observes well, that a prohibition to 
export the current coin is impolitic ; for when the 
balance of trade happens to be against a state, the 
current coin must be exported.” 

Mr. Beauclerk*s great library was this season sold 
in London by auction. Mr. Wilkes said, he wondered 
to find in it such a numerous collection of sermons* 

I 

seeming to think it strange that a gentleman of Mr. 
iloaucrerk's eharaett r in the gay world should have 
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chosen to have many compositions of that kind. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, you are to consider, that 
sermons make a considerable Inranch of English 
literature ; so that a library must be very imperfect 
if it has not a numerous cc^ction of sermons (>): 

(1) Mr. Wilkes probably did not know that there is in an En¬ 
glish sermon the most comprehensive and lively account of that 
entertaining faculty/or which he himself was SQ,niuch admired. 
It is in Dr. Barrow’s first volume, and fourteenth sermon, 

Against foolish Talking and Jesting.” My old acquaintance, 
the late Corbyn Morns, in his ingenious “ Essay on Wit, 
Hiimcffir, and Ridicule," calls it “ a pfojuse description of wit; ” 
blit 1 do not see how it could he curtailed, without leaving out 
some good circumstance of discrimination. As it is not gene¬ 
rally known, and may perhajis dispose some to read sermons, 
from which they may receive real advantage, while looking only 
for entertainment, I shall here subjoin it. 

“ But first (says the learned preacher) it may be demanded, what iJie 
thing wc speak of isi* Or what this facetiouBuess (or wit^ as he calls it be¬ 
fore) doth To which qucbtions 1 might reply, ns Democritus did 

to him that asked the definition of a man, ‘ Tis that which we all see and 
know.* Any one better apprehends what itisiby acquaintance than I can 
inform him by description. It is, indeed, a thing so versatile and multi¬ 
form, appearing in so many siiapcs, so many postures, so many gar'ts, so 
variously apprehended by several eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no 
less hal'd to settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a por¬ 
trait Of Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it 
lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in seasonable application of a 
trivial saying, or in forgiilg an apposite tale; sometimes itplayeth in words 
and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the 
affinity of their sound: sometimes it is wrapp^ in a dress of humourous 
expression: sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude: sometimes it is 
lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, m a quirkisb reason, in a 
shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an ohjec- 
tion; sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, 
in a lusty hyi>crbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of v 
contradictions, or in acute nonsense: sometimes a sccnical representation 
of {KTsons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth 
for it: sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous blunt¬ 
ness giveth it being: sometimes it riseth only from a lucky hitting upon 
what is strange: sometimes ftom a crafty wresting obvious matter to the 
purpose, often it consisteth in one knows nut what, and spnngcth up one 
can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable; being 
answerable to the numberless rovings of lancy and windings of language. 

It IS. in short, a manner of speaking out of the simple and plain way (such 
as reason teacheth and provetli things by), which, by a pretty surprising 
uiicouthncss in conceit or expresMon, doth affect and ainit^c the fancy, 
stirring ni it some wonder, and breeding some delight thereto. It raiscth 
admiration, as signifying a niniulc sagacity of apprehension, a special feli¬ 
city of invention, a vivacity of 8pi;rit,and reach of wit more than vulgar; it 
seeming to argue a rare quickness' of iiarts, that one can fetch in remote 
conceits applicable; a notable skill, that he can dexterously accommoitate 
them to the purpo^ before him: together with a lively brisknesa of hii« 

G 2 
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and in all collections, Sir, the desire of augmenting 
them grows stronger in proportion to t^e advance 
in acquisition; as motion is accelerated by the con¬ 
tinuance of the impetus* Besides, Sir,” looking ai 
Mr. Wilkes, with a placid but significant smile, a 
man may collect serihons with intention of making 
himself better by them. I hope Mr. Beauclerk 
intended that some time or other th#t should be the 
case with him.” 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr, Jjolin- 
son to hear, Dr Johnson should make me a pre¬ 
sent of his ‘ Lives of the Poets,* as I am a poor 
patriot, who cannot afford to buy them." Johnson 
seemed to take no notice of this hint; but in a 
little while he called to Mr. Dilly, “ Pray, Sir, be 
so good as to send set of my Lives to’Mr. Wilkes, 
with^my compliments.” This was accordingly done; 
and Mr. Wilkes paid Di*. Johnson a visit, was cour^ 
tcously received, and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. 
Dilly himself was called down stairs upon business; 
I left the room for some time; when I returned, I 
was struck with observing Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
John Wilkes, Esq. literally tete-a~ttle ; for they were 
reclined upon their chairs, with their heads leaning 


Fnour, not apt to (lamp those sportful flashes of imagination. (Whence in 
Anstotle sucli nor^ons are termed dexterous men, and turfOTei, 

men of facile oi->tiier.satik'manners, who can easily turn thcmhelves to ail 
things, or turr ifll things to themselves.) It also pincureth delight, by 
gratifying^Qtit 'uiity \vith its rareness, as semblance of dtfliculty : (us nion. 
sters, noVfoIr ir beauty, bat tJieirrarity , as juggling tricks, not lor tlxMi 
use, bulf theii* .i')'trui>enc’8s, are beheld with pleasure:) by diverting the 
mimlfyom Its - t ol hcrimit, thoughts, by instilling g.ucty and am of 
•pint; by proi ‘wng to >uch d'^posi turns of spirit in w.iy o( emulation or 
complaisance ‘o i by senconing matters, otherwise distasteful or insipid. 
With an unuhi v . ml thence grateful tang." 
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almost close to each other, and talking earnestly, in 
a kind of confidential whisper, of the personal 
quarrel between George the Second and the King 
of Prussia. Such a scene of perfectly easy sociality 
between two such opponents in the war of political 
controversy, as that which I now beheld, would have 
been an excellent subject for a picture. It pre¬ 
sented to my m|nd the happy days which are fore¬ 
told in the scripture, when the lion shall lie down 
witl^the kid, (*) , 

After this day there was another pretty long in¬ 
terval, during which Dr. Johnson and I did not 
meet. When I mentioned it to him with regret, he 
was pleased to say, “ Then, Sir, let us live double.” 

About this time it was much the fashion for 
several ladies to have evening assemblies, where the 
fair sex might participate in conversation with^lite- 
rary and ingenious men, animated by a desire to 
please. These societies were denominated Blue¬ 
stocking Chibs v the origin of which title bein|r 
little known, it may be worth while to relate & 
One of the most eminent members of those societie^^ 
when they first commenced was Mr. Stillingfleet (2^, 
whose dress was remarkably grave, and in particu 
lar it was observed that he wore blue stockings. 
Such was the excellence of his conversation, that 

(1) When I mentioned this to the Bishop of Killaloe, (Dr. 
Barnard,) With the goaty' said his lordship. Such, however, 
was the eng^ing politeness and pleasantry of Mr. Wilkes, and 
such the social good humour of the bishop, that when they dined 
together at Mr. Dilly’^ where I also was, they were mutually 
agreeable. 

(2) Mr. Benjamin fitillingdeet^ author of tracts relating to 
natural history, &c. 

<3 3 
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his absence was felt as so great a loss, that it used 
to be said, “ We oan do nothing without the hluG 
stockingsr and thus by degrees 'the title was esta¬ 
blished. Miss Hannah More has admirably de¬ 
scribed a bluestocking Club in her “ Bos Bhu^* a 
poem in which many of the persons who were most 
conspicuous there are mentioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to ^pome sometimes 
into these circles, and did not think himself too 
grave even for the lively Miss M6nckton(*)j,(Bow 
Countess of Corke), who used to have the finest hit 
of blue at the house of her mother, Lady Galway. 
Her vivacity enchanted the sage, and they used to 
talk together with all imaginable ease. A singular 
instance happened one evening, when she insisted 
that some of Sterne’s writings were very pathetic. 
Johnson bluntly denied it. “ I am sure,” said she, 
** they have affected me.” “ Why,” said Johnson, 
smiling, and rolling himself about “ that is because, 
dearest, you *re a dunce.” When she some time 
afterwards mentioned this to him, he said, with equal 
truth and politeness, *^Madam, if 1 had thought so, 
I certainly should not have said it.” 

Another evening Johnson’s kind indulgence to¬ 
wards me had a pretty difficult trial. 1 had dined 
at the Duke of Montrose’s with a very agreeable 
party; and his grace, according to his usual custom, 
h>u^ circulated the bottle very freely. Lord Graham 
a^ri I went together to Miss Monckton’s, where I 
i^rtainly was in extraordinary spirits, and above all 
fear dr awe. In the midst of a great number of per- 
(1) See ante, Vol. VIJ. p. 320. —C« 
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s^ons of t!ie first rank, anlongst whom I recollect, 
with confi^sion, a noble lady of the most stately de> 
corum, I placed myself next to Johnson, and think¬ 
ing myself now fully his match, talked to him in a 
loud and boisterous manner, desirous to let the 
company know how I could contend with I 

particularly remember pressing him upon the value 
of the pleasure of the imagination, £md, as an illus¬ 
tration of my argument, asking him, “ What, Sir, 

su|^osiiig 1 were to fancy .that the-(naming 

the most charming duchess in his majesty’s domi. 
nions) were in love with me, should I not be very 
happy ? ” My friend with much address evaded 
my interrogatories, and kept me as quiet as pos¬ 
sible ; but it may easily be conceived how he 

must have felt.(*) However, when a few days 

‘ * 

O) Next day I endeavoured to give what had happened the 
must ingenious turn 1 could by ifhe following verses: 

TO THE HONOURABLE MISS MOIfCKtON. 

Not that with th* excellent Montrose 
1 had the happiness to dine; 

Not that I late hrom table rpse, 

From Graham’s wit, from generous wine 

It was not these alone which led 
On sacred manners to encroach; 

And made me feel what most I dread, 

Johnson's just firown, and sell-reproach.' 

But when I enter’d, not abash'd. 

From your bright eyes were shot such rays, 

At once intoxication flash’d. 

And all my frame was in a blasel 

But not a brilHani blaze I own, 

Of the dull smoke I'm yet ashamed; 

I was a dreary rum grown. 

And not enlighten’d, though inflamed. 

Victim at once to wine and love, 

T hope, Maria, you ’ll forgive; 

While 1 Invoke* the powers above, 

I'hat henceforth I may wiser live. 

Thu lady was generously forgiving, returned me an obliging 

G 4* 
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afterwards I waited upon him and made an apology, 
he behaved with the most friendly gentleness. 

While I remained in London this year, Johnson 
and I dined together at several places. I recollect 
a placid day at Dr. Butter’s (^), who had now re¬ 
moved from Derby to Lower Grosvenor Street, 
London ; but of his conversation on that and other 
occasions during this period I neglected to keep 
any regular record, and shall therefore insert here 
some miscellanous articles which I find in my J^ifin- 
sonian notes. 

His Sisorderly habits, when “ ma^^ing provision 
for the day that was passing over him,” appear from 
the following anecdote, communicated to me by Mr. 
John Nichols: “In the year 1763 a young book¬ 
seller, who was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston, 
waited on him with* a subscription to his ‘ Shak- 
speare; * and observing* that the doctor made no 
entry in any book of the subscriber’s name, ven¬ 
tured diffidently to ask whether he would please to 
have the gentleman’s address, that it might be pro¬ 
perly inserted in the printed list of subscribers. 

‘ I shall print no list of subscribers/ said Johnson, 
with great abruptness ; but almost immediately re* 
collecting himself, added, very complacently, “ Sir, 
I have two very cogent reasons for not printing any 
list of subscribers: one, that I have lost all the 
names; the other, that I have spent all the money.’” 

Johnson could not brook appearing to be worsted 

answer, and I thus obtained an act of obUmn, and took cart 
never to ofEbnd again. 

(1) See ant^f Vol. VI. p. 305. — C. 
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in argument, even \^hen he had taken the wrong 
side, to show the force and dexterity of his talents. 
When, therefore, he perceived that his opponent 
gained ground, he liad recourse to some sudden 
mode of robust sophistry. Once when I was press¬ 
ing upon him with visible advantage, he stopped me 
thus: “ My dear Boswell, let's have no more of 
this ; you ’ll m^ke nothing of it. I’d rather have 
you whistle a Scotch tune.” 

Chre, however, must be tak,en to distinguish, be¬ 
tween Johnson when ho “ talked for victory,” and 
Johnson when he had no desire but to inform and 
illustrate. “One of Johnson’s principal talents,** 
says an eminent friend of his (*), “was shown in 
maintaining the wrong side of an argument, and in 
a splendid perversion of the truth. If you could 
contrive to have his fair opinion on a subject, and 
without any bias from personal prejudice, or from a 
wish to be victorious in argument, it was wisdom 
itself, not only convincing, but overpowering.” 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to 
consider conversation as a trial of intellectual vigour 
and skill: and to this, I think, we may venture to 
ascribe that unexampled richness and brilliancy 
which appeared in his own. As a proof -at once of 
his eagerness for colloqtiial distinction, and his high 
notion of this eminent friend, he once addressed 

him thus: “-, we now have been several hours 

together, and you have said but one thing for which 
I envied you.” 


(1) The Right Hon. WDliam Gerrard Hamilton. — M. 
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He disliked much all speculative desponding con¬ 
siderations, M’ieh tended to discourage men from 
diligence an4 exertion. He was in fhis like Dr. 
Shaw, the great traveller, who, Mr. Daines Barring¬ 
ton told me, used to say, hate a cui bono man.” 
Upon being asked by a friend what he should think 
of a man who was apt to say non est ’nnti; “ That 
he's a stupid fellow, Sir,” answered Johnson. 
“ What w’ould these tanti men be doing the while ?” 
When I, in a low-spirited fit, was talking to him 
with indifference of the pursuits wliich generally 
engage us in a course of action, and inquiring a 
rectson for taking^o much trouble; “ Sir,” said he, 
in an. animated tone, “ it is driving on the system 
of life.” 

He told me that he was glad that I had, by 
General Oglethorpe’s means, become acquainted 
witli Dr. Shebbeare. .Indeed that gentleman, v hat- 
ever objections were made to him, had knowledge 
and abilities much above *he class of ordbiary 
writers, and deserves to be remembered as a re¬ 
spectable name in literature, were it only for his 
admirable “ Letters on the English Nation,” under 
the name of “Battista Angeloni, a Jesuit.” 

Johnson and Shebbeare (') were frequently named 
together, as having in former reigns had no predi¬ 
lection for the family of Hanover. The author (-) 

(1) 1 recollect a ludicrous paragraph in the newspapers, that 
the king had pensioned both a ff^bear and a £jte-bear.— B. ^ 
See antl^ Vol. 111. p. 59. — C. 

(2) There can^be no doubt that it was the joint production of 
Mason and Walpole; Mason supplying the poetry, and Walpole 

points. — C. 
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of the celebrated “ Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers” introduces them in one line ('), in a list 
of those “ Vho tasted the sweets of his present ma¬ 
jesty's reign.” Such was Johnson's candid relish 
of the merit of that satire, that he allowed Dr. Gold¬ 
smith, as he told me, to read it to him from begin¬ 
ning to end) and did not refuse his praise to its 
execution. 

Goldsmith ^ould sometimes take adventurous 
liberties with him, and escape unpunished. Beau- 
told me, that wheij Goldsmith talked of a pro- 
je r for having a thiro iheatro in London solely for 
the exhibitio' of nevv plays, in order to deliver au¬ 
thors from the supposed tyranny of managers, John¬ 
son treated it slighti3jgly, it])oii which Goldsmith 
said, “ Ay, ay, this may hi- nothing to you, who can 
now shelter yourself behind ihe corner of a pen¬ 
sion and Johnson b' 'e tfiis with good-humdur. 

Johnson praised the Ea^ of Carlisle’s poems (2), 
which his lordship published with his name, as 
not disdaining to be a candidate for literary fame. 
My frieird was of opinion that when a man of rank 
appeared in that character, he deserved to have his 
merit handsomely allowed. ( In this 1 think he 

(1) See ant5, Vol. VII. p. 165. — C. 

(2) Frederick, fifth Earl of Caiiirie born in 1748; died in 
1825.—C. 

(3) Men of rank and fortune, however, should be pretty well 
assured of having a real claim to the approbation of the piibiic, 
as writers, before they venture to stand forth. Diyden, in his 
preface to ** All for Love,” thus expresses himself: — Men 
of pleas;int conversation (at least esteemed so) and endued with 
a trifling kind of fancy, perhaps helped out by a smattering of 
Latin, are ambitious to distin^ish tfaemselVeS from tlie herd of 
gentlemen by their poetry: 
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was more liberal than Mr. William Whitehead, in 
his Elegy to Lord Villiers,” in which, under tJie 
pretext of “ superior toils, demanding all their care,” 
he discovers a jealousy of the great paying their 
court to the Muses : 

- to the chosen few 

Who dare excel, thy fost’ring aid afford ; 

Their arts, their magic powers, with honours due 
£xalt; — but be thyself what thej record.” 


* Rams enim ferm'o sensus communis in ilia *' 

Fortuna.' ■ ■■ 

And is not this a wretched affectation, not to be contented with 
what fortune has done for thorn, and sit down quietly with their 
estates, but they must call their wits in question, and needlessly 
expose their nakedness to public vicnv ? Not considering that 
they are not to expect the same approbation from sober men 
Which they have found from their flatterers after the third Iwt- 
tle : if a little glittering in discourse has passed them on us for 
witty men, where was th|' necessity of undeceiving tlic world? 
Would a man who has an ill title to an estate, hut yet is in pos¬ 
session of it— would he bring it out of his own accord to be 
tried at Westminster? Wc fvho write, if we want the talents, 
yet have the excuse that wc do it for a poor subsistence; but 
what can be urged in their defence, who, not having the vocation 
of poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness fake pains to 
make themselves ridiculous? Horace was certainly in the right 
where he said, ‘ That no man is satisfied with his owu condition. 
A poet is not pleased because he is not rich ; and the rich are 
discontented because the poets will not admit them of their 
number.”—B. — Mr. Boswell seems to insinuate that Lord 
Carlisle bad no claim to the approbation of the public as a writef, 
and that he exposed himself to ridicule by this publication ; and 
Lord Byron, in one of those wayward fits which too often dis¬ 
torted the views of that extraordinary person, recorded the 
same opinion With the bitterness and exaggeration of a pro¬ 
fessed satirist. In these judgments I cannot concur. Lord 
Carlisle was not, indeed, a great poet^ but he was superior to 
many whom Mr. Boswell was ready enough to admit into the 
« sacred choir.” His verses have good sense, sweetness, and 
elegance. It should be added, in justice both to Lord Carlisle 
and Lord Byron, that the latter very much regretted the flip¬ 
pant and unjust sarcasms he hod uttered against his noble friend 
and relation. — C. 
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* Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Kil- 
• laloe before Jiis lordship set out for Ireland, having 
missed him the first time. He, said, “ It would 
have hung heavy on my heart if I had not seen him. 
No man ever paid more attention to another than he 
has done to me (•); and 1 have neglected him, not 
wilfully,' but from being otherwise occupied. Al¬ 
ways, Sir, set a Vigh value on spontaneous kindness. 
He whose inclination prompts him to cultivate your 
fi ieiiAdiip of his own accord,* wdll love you more 
man one whom you h-^vc been at pains to attach 
to you.’' 

Johnson told me, that he was once much pleased 
to find that a carpenter, who lived near him, was 
very ready to show him some things in his business 
wdiich he wished to see: “ It wis paying,” said he, 
“ respect to literature.” » 

T asked him if he was not (lissatisfied with having 
so small a sliare of w(3alth, and none of those dis¬ 
tinction^ in the state which are the objects of am- 

(l) This gave me very great pleasure, for there had been once 
a pretty sin.irt ullereatioii between Dr. Barnard and him, upon 
a question, wheUier a man could improve himself after the age 
of forty-five ; when Johnson in a hasty humour expressed him¬ 
self in "a manner not quite civil. Dr. Barnard made it the sub¬ 
ject of a copy of plea<.aut verses, in which he supposed himself 
to learn different perfections from different men. They con¬ 
cluded with delicate irony: 

" Jnhnson shall teach me how to place 
In tairest licht each borrow’d grace: 

Fnmi him I ’ll learn to write, 

Copy his clear familiar style, 

And by the roughness of his file, 

Grow, like himself, polite.” 

I know not whether Johnson ever saw the poem, but I had oc¬ 
casion to find that, as Dr. Barnard and he knew each other 
better, their mutual regard increased. 
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bition. He bad osly a pension of three hundred a 
year. Why was he not in such circumstances as to 
keep bis coach ? Why had he not some considerable 
office ? Johnson. ‘‘ Sir, I have never complained 
of the world; nor do I think that 1 have reason to 
complain. It is rather to be wondered at that 1 have 
so much. My pension is more out of the usual 
course of things than any instance thy 11 have known. 
Here, Sir, was a man avowedly no friend to govern¬ 
ment at the time, wh& got a pension without af king 
for it. I never courted the great; they sent for 
me; but I think they now give me up. They are 
satisfied: they have seen enough of me.” Upon 
my observing that 1 could not believe this, for they 
must certainly be highly pleased by his convers¬ 
ation ; conscious of Ijis own superiority, lie answered, 
** Np, Sir; groat lords and great ladies don’t love to 
have their mouths stopped.” This was very expres¬ 
sive of the effect which the force of his under¬ 
standing and brilliancy of his fancy could not but 
produce ; and, to be sure, they must have found 
themselves strangely diminished in his company. 
When I warmly declared how happy I was at all 
times to hear him, — “ Yes, Sir,” said ho ; “but if 
you were lord chancellor it would not be so : you 
would then consider your own dignity.” 

There were much truth and knowledge of human 
nature in this remark. Ilut certainly one should 
think , that in whatever elevated state of life a man 
who /mew the value of the conversation of Johnson 
might be placed, though he might prudently avoid 
a situation in wliich'hc might appear lessened by 
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comparison, yet he would frequently gratify himself 
in private with the participation of the rich intel¬ 
lectual entertainment which Johnson could furnish. 
Strange, however, h it, to consider how few of the 
great sought his society; so that if one were dis¬ 
posed to take occasion for satire on that account, 
very conspicuous objects present themselves. His 
noble friend, Lord Elibank, well observed, that if a 
great man procured an interview with Johnson, and 
did nipt wish to see him more, it showed a mere idle 
curiosity, and a wretched want of relish for extra¬ 
ordinary powers of mind. Mrs. Thrale justly and 
wittily accounted for such conduct by saying, that 
Johnson's conversation was by much too strong for 
'person accustomed to obsequiousness and flattery ; 
i was mustard in a. youiig child'^ mouth / 

One day, when I told him that I was a zealous 
Tory, but not enough according to knowledge,” 
and’ should be obliged to him for “ a reason,” he 
was so candid, ahd expressed himself so well, that 
I begged of him to repeat what he had said, and I 
wrote down as follows : — 

“ Of Tory and Whig. 

" A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will agree. 
Their principles are the same, though their modes of 
thinking are different. A high Tory makes government 
unintelligible; it is lost in the clouds. A violent Whig 
makes it impracticable: he is for allowing so much 
liberty to every man, that there is not power enough to 
govern any man. The prejudice of the Tory is for 
establishment, the prejudice of the Whig is for innova¬ 
tion. A Tory does.not wish to give more real power 
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to government ; but that government should have more 
reverence. Then they differ as to the church. The 
Tory is not for giving more legal power to the clergy, 
but wishes they should have a considerable influence, 
founded on the opinion of mankind : the Whig is for 
limiting and watching them with a narrow jealousy.'" 

Letter 400. TO MR. PERKINS. 

, “ June 2. 1781. 

"Sir, — However often I have sten you, I have 
hitherto forgotten the note; but I have now sent it, 
with my good wishes fdr the prosperity of you and* your 
partner ('), of whom, from our short conversation, I 
could not judge otherwise than favourably. I am, Sir, 
your most humble servant, Sam. Johnson.” 

On Saturday, June 2., I set out for Scotland, and 
had promised to pay a visit, in my way, as I some¬ 
times did, at SouthiM, in Bedfordshire, at the hos¬ 
pitable mansion of Squire Dilly, the elder brother of 
my worthy friends, the** booksellers, in the Poultry. 
Dr. Johnson agreed to be of the j^arty this year, 
with Mr. Charles Dilly and me, and to go and see 
Lord Bute's seat at Luton Hoe. He talked little 
to us in the carriage, being chiefly occupied in “read¬ 
ing Dr. Watson's (2) second volume of " Chemical 

(1) Mr. Barclay, a descendant of Robert Barclay, of Ury, 
the celebrated apologist of the people called Quakers, and re¬ 
markable for maintaining the principles of his venerable pro¬ 
genitor, with as much of the elegance of modern manners as is 
consistent with primitive simplicity. 

(2) Now Bishop of Llandaff, one of the poorest bishoprics in 
this kingdom. His lordship has written with much zeal to show 
the propiety of equalising the revenues of bishops. He has in¬ 
formed us mat he has burnt all his chemical papers. The friends 
of our excellent constitution, now assailed on every side by 
innovators and levellers, would have less regretted the suppres- 
•ioii of some of his lordship’s other writings. 
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Essays,” which he liked very well, and his own 
‘ Prince of ^byssinia,” on which he seemed to be 
intensely fixed; having told us, that he had not 
lookc'd at it since it was first finished. I happened 
to take it out of my pocket this day, and he seized 
upon it with avidity. He pointed out to me the 
following remarkable passage: “ By what means 
(said the princejare the Europeans thfts powerful ? 
or why, since they can so easily visit Asia and Africa 
foi’ trade or conquest, cannot the Asiatics and 
Africans invade th(‘ir coasts, plant colonies (') in 
their ports, and give fav, s to their natural princes ? 
The same wind that (tarried tlicin back would bring 
us thither,” “ They are- more powerful, Sir, Ilian 
we (answered Imlac), bi^eausr they are wiser. Know¬ 
ledge will always j)r(idominate /)ver ignorance, as 
man governs tlie other animals. But why t]ieir 
knowledge is more than ouif^, I know not what rea¬ 
son can be given but the unsearchable will of the 
Supreme Being?’ He said, “ This, Sir, no man 
can explain otherwise.” 

We stopped atWelwin, where I wished much to 
see, in company with Johnson, the residence of the 
author of “ Night Thoughts,” which was then pos¬ 
sessed by his son, Mr. Young. Here some address 
was requisite, for I was not acquainted with Mr. 
Young, and had I proposed to Dr. Johnson that we 
should send to him, he would have checked mj 
wish, and perhaps been offended. I therefore con¬ 
certed with Mr. Dilly, that I should steal away from 

(^1) The Phoenicians and Carthaginians did plant colonies in 
Europe. — Kkarnet. 

VOL VIII. 11 
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Dr. Johnson and him, and try what reception I could 
procure from Mr. Young: if unfavourable, nothing 
was to be said; but if agreeable, I should return 
and notify it to them. I hastened to Mr. Young’s, 
found he was at home, sent in word that a gentle¬ 
man desired to 'wait upon him, and was shown into 
a parlour, where he and a young lady, his daughter, 
were sitting* He appeared to a plain, ci'vil, 
country gentleman ; and when I begged pardon for 
presuming to troubKi him, but that I wished*much 
to see his place, if he would give me leave, he be¬ 
haved very courteously, and answered, “ By all 
means. Sir. We are just going to drink tea; will 
you sit down ? " I thanked him, but said that Dr. 
Johnson had come with me from London, and I 
must return to thevinn to drink tea with him: that 
mycuame was Boswell; 1 had travelled with him in 
the Hebrides. “ Sir,’' said he, “ I should think it 
a great honour to sec Dr. Johnson here. Will you 
allow me to send for him?" Availing myself of 
this opening, I said that “ I would go myself and 
bring him when he had drunk tea ; he knew nothing 
of my calling here." Having been thus successful, 
I hastened back to the inn, and informed Dr. John¬ 
son that “ Mr. Young, son of Dr. Young, the author 
of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ whom I had just left, desired 
to have the honour of seeing him at the house where 
his father lived.” Dr. Johnson luckily made no 
inquiry how this invitation had arisen, but agreed 
to go; and when we entered Mr. Young’s 2 )arlour 
he addressed him with a very polite bow, “ Sir, 
had a curiosity to come and see this i)lace. I ha^ 
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the honour to know that great man your father.** 
Wc went ii^o the garden, where we found a gravel 
walk, on each side of which was a row of trees, 
planted by Dr. Young, which formed a handsome 
Gothic arch. Dr. Johnson called it a fine grove. I 
beheld it with reverence. 

We sat some time in the summer-house, on the 
outside wall o^ which was inscribed, 
in horto audiebant voeem Dei and in the re¬ 

ference to a brook by which it* is situated, “ Vivendi 
recte qui prorogat hf.ram. (2),” &c. I said to Mr. 
Young, that I had ]>« en told his father was cheerful. 
“ Sir,” said he, he ujis too well bred a man not to 
be cheerful in company ; but he wais gloomy w hei? 
alone. He never was cheerful after my mother’s 
death, and he had met with mar#y disappointments.* 
Dr. Johnson observed to me afterwards, “ Tha^thi^ 
was no favourable account of Dr. Young; for it 
is not becoming in a man to have so little acqui¬ 
escence in the ways of Providence, as to be gloomy 
because he has not obtained as much preferment as 
he expected; nor to continue gloomy for the loss 
of his wife. Grief has its time.” The last part of 
this censure w^as theoretically made. Practically, 
we know that grief for the loss of a wife may be 
continued very long, in proportion as affection has 

(l) “ Walking in the garden they hoard the voice of God.’ 
Genesis, in. 8. — C. 

(!’) -- The man who has it in his power 

To practise i irtue, and protracts the )iour, 

Waits till the river pass away : but, lo! 

Ceaseless it flows, and will for ever flow ” 

Eran(,is, Ilor. Eptit hb. i. op. S' 
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been sincere. No man knew this better than Dr. 
Johnson. r 

went into the church, and looked at the mo- 
,*ument erected by Mr. Young to his father. Mr. 
Young mentioned an anecdote, that his father had 
received several thousand pounds of subscription- 
money for his “ Universal Passion,” but had lost it 
in the South Sea. (^) Dr. Johnsi;^!! thought this 
must be a mistake, for he had never seen a sub¬ 
scription-book. ‘ « 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainly of 
profit with w'hich authors and booksellers engage in 
the publication of literary works. Johnson. “ My 
judgment I have found is no certain rule as to the 
sale of a book.” Boswell. “ Pray, Sir, have you 
been much plaguedvwith authors sending you tlieir 
w'oms to revise?” Johnson. “No, Sir; I have 
been thought a sour surly fellow.” Boswell. “ Very 
lucky for you. Sir, — in that respect.” I must how¬ 
ever observe, that, notwithstanding what he now 
said, which he no doubt imagined at the time to be 
the fact, there was, perhaps, no man who more fre¬ 
quently yielded to the solicitations even of very 
obscure authors to read their manuscripts, or more 
liberally assisted them with advice and correction. 

He found himself very happy at Squire Dilly’s, 
where there is always abundance of excellent fare, 
and hearty welcome. 

On Sunday, June 3., we all went to Southill 

(1) This assertion is disproved by a comparison of dates. Tlie 
ftrst four satires of Youn^ were published in 1725. The South 
Sea scheme (which appears to be meant) was in 1720.— M. 
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church, which is very near to Mr. Dilly’s house. It 
being the first Sunday in the month, the holy sacra¬ 
ment was administered, and I stayed to partake of it. 
When I came afterwards into Dr. Johnson’s room, 
he said, “ You did right to stay and receive the 
communion ; I had not thought of it.” This seemed 
to imply that he did not choose to approach the 
altar without previous preparation, as to which 
good men entertain different opinions, some holding 
ilKit*it is irreverent to partake of that ordinance 
without considerable premeditation; others, tliat 
wlioever is a sincer(i ('hristian, and in a proper 
frame of mind to discharge any other ritual duty of 
our religion, may, without scruple, discharge this 
most solemn one. A middle notion I believe to be 
the just one, which is, that coiUmunicants need not 
think a long train of preparatory forms indis^^ens- 
ably necessary; but neither should they rashly and 
lightly venture upon so awful and mysterious an 
institution. Christians must judge, each for himself, 
what degree of retirement and self-examination is 
necessary upon each occasion. 

Being in a frame of mind which I hope, for the 
felicity of human nature, many experience,— in fine 
weather,— at the country-house of a friend, — con¬ 
soled and elevated by pious exercises,—I expressed 
myself with an unrestrained fervour to my “ Guide, 
Philosopher, and Friend.” “ My dear Sir, I would 
fain be a good man ; and I am very good now. K 
fear God, and honour the king ; I wish to do no ill, 
and to be benevolent to all mankind.” He looked 
at me with a benignant indulgence ; but took occa- 

H 3 
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sion to give me wise and salutary caution. “ Do 
not, Sir, accustom yourself* to trust to impressions. 
There is a middle state of mind between conviction 
and hypocrisy, of which many are unconscious. By 
trusting to impressions, a man may gradually come 
to yield to them, and at length be subject to them, 
so as not to be a free agent, or what is the same 
thing in effect, to suppose that he is Jlot a free agent. 
A man who is in that state should not be suffered 
to live; if he declares he cannot help acting *m a 
particular way, and is irresistibly impelled, there 
can be no confidence in him, no more than in a 
tiger. But, Sir, no man believes himself to be im¬ 
pelled irresistibly; we know that he who says he 
believes it, lies. Favourable impressions at parti¬ 
cular moments, as td the state of our souls, may be 
decekful and dangerous. In general no man can 
be sure of his acceptance with God; some, indeed, 
may Iiave had it revealed to them. St. Paul, who 
wiolight miracles, may have had a miracle wrought 
on himself, and may have obtained supernatural 
assurance of pardon, and mercy, and beatitude; 
yet St. Paul, though he expresses strong hope, also 
expresses fear, lest having preached to others, he 
himself should be a castaway.” 

The opinion of a learned bishop of our acquaint¬ 
ance, as to there being merit in religious faith, 
being mentioned :— Johnson. “ Why, yes. Sir, the 
most licentious man, were hell open l)efore him, 
would not take the most beautiful strumpet to his 
arms. Wc must, as the apostle says, live by faith, 
not by sight. 
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I talked to him of original sin (*), in consequence 
of the fall of man, and of the atonement made by 
our Saviour. After some conversation, which he 
desired me to remember, he, at my request, dictated 
to me as follows: 

With respect to original sin, the inquiry is not 
necessary ; for whatever is the cause of human cor¬ 
ruption, men are, evidently and confesseelly so corrupt, 
that all the laws^f heaven and earth are insufficient to 
rcstrmn them from crimes. 

Whatever difficulty there may be in the concep¬ 
tion of vicarious puni -It incuts, it is an opinion which 
has had possession of mankind in all ages. There is 
no nation that has not used the practice of sacrifices. 
Whoever, therefore, denies the propriety of vica’^ious 
punishments, holds an opinion which the sentiments 
and practice of mankind have contradicted from the 
beginning of the world. The great sacrifice for the 
sins of mankind was offered at the death of the Mes¬ 
siah, who is called in Scrij-uiire ‘ The Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sins of the world.* To judge of 
the reasonableness of the scheme of redemption, it must 
be considered as necessary to the government of the 
universe that God should make known his perpetual 
and irreconcileahle detestation of moral evil. He might 
indeed punish, and punish only the offenders; but as 
the end of punishment is not revenge of crimes but 
propagation of virtue, it was more becoming the divine 

(l) Dr. Ogden, in his second sermon “ On the Articles of 
the Christian Faith,” with admirable acuteness thus addresses 
the opposers of that doctrine, which accounts for the confusion, 
sin, and misery, which we find in this life: 

It would be severe in God, you think, to degrade us to such a sad state 
as this, tor tlie offbnee of our first parents; but you can allow liim toplace 
us III It without any inducement. Are our calamities lessened l>v not being 
ifecribed to Adam ? If your condition be unhappy, is it not still unhappy, 
whatever was the occasion ? with the aggravation of this reflection, th^ if 
it was .as good as it was at first designed, there seems to be somewhat the 
less reason to look for its amendment.” 

H 4 
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clemency to find another manner of proceeding, less 
destructive to man, and at least equally, powerful to 
promote goodness. The end of punishment is to re¬ 
claim and warn. That punishment will both reclaim 
and warn, which sh’ows' evidently such abhorrence of 
sin in God, as may deter us from it, or strike us with 
dread of vengeance when we have committed it. This 
is effected by vicarious punishment. Nothing could 
more testify the opposition between tl^e nature of God 
and moral evil, or more amply display his justice, to 
men and angels, to all orders and successions of b^>iiigs, 
than that it was necessary for the highest and purest 
nature, even for Divinity itself, to pacify the demands 
of vengeance by a painful death : of which the natural 
effect will be, that'when justice is appeased, there is a 
proper place for the exercise of mercy ; and that such 
propitiation shall supply, in some degree, the imper¬ 
fections of our obedience and the inefficacy of our re¬ 
pentance: for obedience and repentance, such as we 
can y>erform, are still necessary. Our Saviour has told 
us, that he did not come to destroy the law but to fulfil: 
to fulfil the typical law, by the performance of what 
those types had foreshown, and the moral law, by pre¬ 
cepts of greater purity and higher exaltation.” 

Here he said, “ God bless you with it.” I ac¬ 
knowledged myself much obliged to him; but I 
begged that he would go on as to the propitiation 
being the chief object of our most holy faith. He 
then dictated this one other paragraph. 

** The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is, that of 
an universal sacrifice and perpetual propitiation. Other 
prophets only proclaimed the will and the threatenings 
of God. Christ satisfied his justice.” 

The Reverend Mr. Palmer (9, fellow of Queens 

(1) This unfortunate person, whose full name was Thonuvt 
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College, Cambridge, dined with us. He expressed 
a wish that a better provision were made for parish- 
clerks. Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, a parish-clerk should 
ie a man who is able to make a will or write a 
.etter for any body in the parish.” 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo’s notion Q) that the 
ancient Egyptians, with all tlieir learning and all 
their arts, werc^ not only black, but woolly-haired. 
Mr. Palmer asked how did it appear upon examin¬ 
ing i^ic mummies? Dr. Johnson approved of this 
test. (-) 

Although upon most occasions I never heard a 
more strenuous advocate lor the advantages of 

Fyscho Palmer, afterwards went to Dundee, in Scotland, where 
he ofliciated as minister to a congre^a^Ain of tlie sect who call 
themselves Unitarians, from a notion that they distinctively 
worslup one God, because tliey the mysterious doctrifie of 
the Trinity. They do not advoitthat the great body of the 
Christian church in inumtainin^ that mystery maintain also the 
7 inilj/ of the Godhea<l: “ the 1 rinity in Unity ! — three persoas 
and one God." The church humbly adores the Divinity as ex¬ 
hibited in the holy Scijptures. The umtarian sect vainly pre¬ 
sumes to comprehend and define the Almighty. Mr. Palmer hav¬ 
ing heated his mind with political speculations, became so much 
dissatisfied with our excellent constitution as to compose, publish, 
and circulate writings, which were found to be so seditious and 
dangerous, that upon being found guilty by a jury, the court of 
justiciary in Scotland sentenced him to transportation for four¬ 
teen years. A loud clamour against this sentence was made by 
some members of both houses of parliament; but both houses 
approved of it by a great majority, and he was conveyed to the 

settlement for convicts in New South Wales-B. — Mr. T. F. 

Palmer was of Queen’s College in Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of master of arts in 1772, and that of S. T. B. in 
1781. He died on his return from Botany Bay in 1803. —M. 

)' (l> J aken from Herodotus. 

' (2) It appears from every kind of evidence, that the Egy])- 
tians had flowing hair, and sharp and handsome features. At 
all events, they were not negroes. — C. 
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wealth than Dr. Johnson, he tliis day, I know not 
from what caprice*, took the other sidei “ I have 
not observed," said he, “ that mciii of very large 
fortunes enjoy any thing extraordinary that makes 
happiness. What has the Duke of Bedford ? What 
has the Duke of Devonshire? TJu* only great in¬ 
stance that I have ever known of the enjoyinent of 
wealth was that of Jamaica Dawkinf, who going to 
visit Palmyra, and hearing that the way was in¬ 
fested by robbers, hirfed a troop of Turkish liofse to 
guard him.’’(*) 

Dr. Gibbons (-), the <iisscnting minister, being 
mentioned, he said, “ I took to Dr. Gibbons.” ^Vnd 
addressing himself to Mr, Charles Dilly, added, 
shall be glad to see him. Tell him, if he’ll call on 
me, and dawdle ovA* a dish of tea in an afternoon, 
I shall take it kind.” 

The Reverend Mi. fernith, vicar of Soutliill, a 
very respectable man, with a very agreeabh' family, 
sent an invitation to us to drink tea. I reinarkei 
Dr. Johnson’s very respectful politeness. 'J’hougli 
always fond of changing the scene, ho said, “ We 
must have Mr. Dilly's leave. We cannot go from 
your house, Sir, without your permission.” W^e all 
went, and were well satisfied with our visit. I, liow- 
ever, remember nothing particular, except a nice 

(1) Henry Dawkins, Esq., the companion of Wood and 
Bouverie in their travels, and the patron of the Athenian 
Stuart. — C. 

(2) Thomas Gibbons, “a Calvinist” (says the Jiwg. Diet.') 
“ of the old stamp, and a man of great piety and primitive man¬ 
ners.” He wrote a life of Dr. Wjitts, and assisted Dr. Johnson 
with some materials for the Life of Watts in the English Poetu 
He died in 1785, tetat. sixty-fi’ve. — C. 
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distinction which Dr. Johnson made with respect to 
the power of memory, maintaining that forgetful¬ 
ness was a man’s own fault. “ To remember and 
to recollect,” said he, “ are different things. A 
man has not the power to recollect what is not in 
his mind, but when a thing is in his mind he may 
remember it.” (*) 

TIu* remark y^s occasioned by my leaning back 
oi- a chair, which a little before I had perceived to 
ue broken, and ])leading forgetfulness as an excuse. 
" Sir,” said he, '‘its ;ng broken was certainly in 
your luiud.” 

AVlicn 1 obs(‘rvcd thf-.f a housebreaker was in 
general very tiniorrms: Johnsont. “No wontier, 
Sir; lie is afraid of hi'iiig shot getting into a house, 
or ha'i.;( d ulien In- lias uTit,” 

lb' old us : 111' h.i ii one day written«ix 
sjifch'i of a iranslaiiori “ ui* the French; adding, 
“ I ‘^iiould be gbd to ^ee w I wish tliat I had 
copies oi all the painp. lets written against me, as it 
is said Pope had. Had ^ known that I should make 
so much noise in tlic world, I should have been at 
pains to collect them. I believe there is hardly a 

(3 ) IMr. Boswell’s note must have been imperfect Dr. 
Johnson certainly never talked such nonsense as is here attri¬ 
buted to him — a mail can no more remember ** what is not on 
his mind” than he can recollect it, and “ when a thing is in his 
mind ’ he can just as well recollect as remember it In his Dic¬ 
tionary, .Johnson defines “ reitu'.mheTf to bear in mind, to rccot^ 
leetf to call to mind.” I’liis would seem to imply that he con¬ 
sidered ihewurdsas nearly synonymous; but in his definition 
of “ recollect, to recover memory, to gather what is scattered,” 
he makes the true distinction. When the words are to be con¬ 
tradistinguished, it ma}’ be said that remembrance is sjjontaneous 
and recollection an efforts — C. 
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day in which there is not something about me in 
the newspapers.’ . 

On Monday, June 4., we all went to Luton-Hoc, 
to see Lord Bute’s magnificent scat, for which I had 
obtained a ticket. As we entered the park, I talked 
in a high style of my old friendsliip with Lord 
Mountstiiart, and said_, “ 1 shall j)robably be much 
at this place.*’ The sage, aware oj^ human vicissi¬ 
tudes, gently checked me; “ DonT you be too sure 
of that.”(^) He made two or three peculiar ob¬ 
servations ; as, when shown the botanical garden, 
“ Is not every garden a botanical garden?” When 
told that there was a shrubbery to the extent of 
several miles; “ That is making a very foolish use 
of the ground; a little of it is very well. When it 
was proposed that Ve should walk on the pleasure- 
groiind; D»m’t let us fatigue ourselves. Why 
should we walk there ?‘ Here’s a fine tree, let’s get 
to the top of it.” But upon the whole, he w^as ver}’- 
much pleased. He said, “ This is one of the places 
I do not regret having come to see. It is a very 
stately place, indeed; in the house magnificence is 
not sacrificed to convenience, nor convenience to 
magnificence. The library is very splendid; the 
dignity of the rooms is very great; and the quantity 
of pictures is beyond expectation, beyond hope.” 

It happened without any previous concert that 
we visited the seat of Lord Bute upon the king’s 
birthday; we dined and drank his majesty’s h'ealth 
at an inn in the village of Luton. 

(l) See Vol. VI. p. 58. 

** Dulcis inexpcrtis potentis cultura amici, ^ 

Expertiis mctuit."— Hor. Ep. xviii. Lb. i. — C 
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In the evening I put him in mind of his promise 
to favour me with a copy of his celebrated Letter to 
the Earl of Chesterfield, and he was at last pleased 
to comply with this earnest request, by dietating it 
to me from hi^ memory; for he believed that he 
himself had no copy. Tliere was an animated glow 
in his countenance while he thus recalled his high- 
minded indignation. 

Ho laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the 
eourt^of session, in which T was counsel. The 
society of procurators, oi attornies, entitled to 
(iractise in the inferior courts at Edinburgh, had ob¬ 
tained a royal charter, in wliichthey had taken care 
to have tludr ancic'iit designation of Procurators 
chang('d into that of Solicitors^ from a notion, as 
they supposed, that it was ge7iteel ; and this 

new tithi they displayed by a public advcrtisen5:?nt 
for a general meeting at their hall. 

It has been said that the Scottish nation is not 
distinguished for humour; and, indeed, what hap¬ 
pened on this occasion may, in some degree, justify 
the remark; for although this society had contrived 
to make themselves a very prominent object for the 
ridicule of such as might stoop to it, the only joke 
to which it gave rise was the following paragraph, 
sent to the newspaper called ‘‘ The Caledonian 
Mercury.” 

A correspondent informs us, the Worshipful So¬ 
ciety of ChaldeanSj Cadies, or Iluaning-Stationers of 
this city arc resolved, in imitation, and encouraged by 
the singular success of their brethren, of an equally re¬ 
spectable Society, to apply for a Charter of their rrivi- 
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leges, particularly of the sole privilege of procuring, in 
the most extensive sense of the word,* exclusive of 
chairmen, porters, penny-post men, and other inferior 

ranks; their brethren, the R— y —n S— l - rs, alias 

P —c - Rs, before the inferior Courts of this City, 

always excepted. 

“ Should the Worshipful Society be successful, they 
are further resolved not to be puffed up thereby, but to 
demean themselves with more equanmiity and decency 
than their r-y-l, learnedj and very moaest brethren above 
mentioned have done,^upon their late dignificatifn and 
exaltation.” 

A majority of the members of the society pro¬ 
secuted IMr. Robertson, the publisher of the paper, 
for damages; and the first judgment of the whole 
court very wisely dismissed the action: Solvent 
tuT rim tabulaei missus obibis. But a new trial 
or review Mas granted upon a petition, according 
to the forms in Scotla/id. This petition I was en¬ 
gaged to answer, and Dr. Johnson, with great 
alacrity, furnished me this evening with what fol 
lows:— 

“ All injury is either of the person, the fortune, or 
the fame. Now it is a certain thing, it is proverbially 
known, that a jest breaks no hones. They never have 
gained half-a-crown less in the whole profession since 
this mischievous paragraph has appeared; and, as to 
their reputation, what is their reputation but an instru¬ 
ment of getting money } If, therefore, they have lost 
no money, the question upon reputation may be an¬ 
swered by a very old position, — De minimis non curat 
preetor. 

Whether there was, or was not, an animus injuri- 
andi is not worth inquiring, if no injuria can be proved. 
But the truth is, there was no animus injuriandi. 11 
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was only an animus irritandi which, happening to 
be exercised^ upon a genus irritahile^ produced unex¬ 
pected violence of resentment. Their irritability arose 
only from an opinion of their own importantSe, and their 
delight in their new exaltation. What might have 
been borne by a procurator, could not be borne by a 
solicitor. Your lordships well know, that honores mu¬ 
tant mores. Titles and dignities play strongly on the 
fancy. As a madman is apt to think ‘himself grown 
suddenly great, lo he that grows suddenly great is apt 
to hwrow a little from the madman. To co-operate 
with their resentment would be to promote their frenzy ; 
nor is it possible to to what they might proceed, 

if to the new title of Solicitor should be added the ela¬ 
tion of ^'ictory and triumph. 

We consider your lordships the protectors of 
our rights, and the guardians of our virtues ; hut believe 
it not included in yourhigli office,^thac you should flat¬ 
ter our vices, or solace our vanity ; and, as vanity only 
dictates this prosecution, it is humbly Loped your Itfrd- 
ships wijl dismiss it. ’ 

‘‘ If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to les¬ 
sen another’s reputation, is to be punished by a judicial 
sentence, what punishment can be sufficiently severe for 
him who attempts to diminish the reputation of the 
supremo court of justice, by reclaiming upon a cause 
already determined, without any change in the state of 
the question ? Docs it not imply hopes that the judges 
will change their opinion.^ Is not uncertainty and in¬ 
constancy in the highest degree disreputable to a court ? 
Does it not suj)pose, that the former judgment was 
temerarious or negligent ? Does it not lessen the con¬ 
fidence of the publicWill it not be said, that/a.v est 
aut ifirognitutn aut vagum ? and will not the coiisc'- 
qucnco be drawn, misera est servitus ? Will not the? 

(IJ Mr. Robertson altered this word to jocandi he having 
found in lilackstonc that to irritate is actionable. 
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rules of action be obscure ? Will not be who knows 
himself wronged to-day, hope that the courts of justice 
will think him right to-morrow ? Surely, my lords, 
these are attempts of dangerous tendency, which the 
Solicitors, as men versed in the law, sliould have fore¬ 
seen and avoided. It was natural for an ignorant 
jirinter to appeal from the lord ordinary; but from 
lawyers, the descendants of lawyers, who have prac¬ 
tised for three hundred years, and have now raised 
themselves to a higher denoiiiinalion,^it might be ex¬ 
pected, that they should know the reverence du^ to a 
judicial determination; and, having been once dis¬ 
missed, should sit down in silence.” 

I am ashamed to mention, that the court, by a 
jdurality of voices, without liaying a single additional 
circumstance before them, reversed their own judg¬ 
ment, made a serious matter of this dull and foolisii 
jok^;, and adjudged Mr. Robertson to pay to the so¬ 
ciety five pounds (stciding money) and costs of 
suit. The decision will seem strange to English 
lawyers. 

On Tuesday, June 5., Johnson was to return to 
London. lie w'as very pleasant at breakfast: I 
mentioned a friend of mine liaving resolved never 
to marry a pretty woman. Johnson. “ Sir, it is a 
\’ery foolish resolution to resolve not to marry a 
jiretty Avoman. Beauty is of itself very estimable. 
No, Sir, I \vould prefer a pretty woman, unless there 
are objections to her. A i)rcUy woman may be 
.foolish; a pretty woman may be Avieked ; a pretty 
AA'oman may not like me. But there is no such 
danger in marrying a pretty woman as is appre¬ 
hended ; she will not be persecuted if she does not 
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invite persecution. A pretty woman, if she has a 
mind to be *vicked, can find a readier way than an¬ 
other ; and that is all.” ' 

I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly’s chaise to Shef- 
ford, where, talking of Lord Bate’s never going to 
Scotland, he said, “ As an Englishman, 1 should 
wish all the Scotch gentlemen should be educated 
in England; Jutland would become a province; 
they would spend all their rents in England.” Thts 
is a Object of much conseqifrnce, and much deli¬ 
cacy. The advantage of an English education is 
unquestionably very gv*'at to Scotch gentlemen of 
talents and ambition ; and regular visits' to Scot¬ 
land, and perhaps other means, might be cfFcctnally 
used to prevent tliem from being totally estranged 
from their native country, any^nore than a Cum- ^ 
berland or Northumberland gentleman, ^^ho Aas 
been educated in the south of England. 1 own, 
indeed, that it is no small misfortune for Scotch 
gentlemen, who have ne ither talents nor ambition, 
to be educated in England, where they may be per¬ 
haps distinguished only by a nickname, lavish their 
lortune in giving expensive entertainments to those 
who laugh at them, and saunter about as mere idle, 
insignificant hangers-on even upon the foolish great; 
%vhcn, if they had been judiciously brought up at 
home, they might have been comfortable and ere-, 
ditable members of society. 

At ShetFord I had another affectionate parting 
from my revered friend, Avho was taken up by tJie 
Bedford coach and carried to the metropolis. I 
went with Messieurs Dilly to see some friends at 

VOL. VIII. I 
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Bedford; dined with the officers of the militia of the 
county, and next day proceeded on my journey. 

Letter 401. 'TO I3ENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

“ Bolt Court, 4une IG. 1781. 

Dear Sir, —How welcome your account of your¬ 
self and your invitation to your new house was to me^ 
I need not tell you, who consider our friendship not 
only as formed by choice, but as i^atured by time. 
We have been now long enough acquainted to have 
many images in common, and therefore to have a ..ource 
of conversation which neither the learning nor the wit 
of a new companion can supply. 

My ' Lives’ are now published; and if you will 
tell me whither I shall send them, that they may come 
to you, I will take care that you shall not be without 
them. j 

You will perhaps be glad to hear that Mrs. Thrale 
is rf.hsencumbered of her brewhouse; and that it seemed 
to the purchaser so far from an evil, that he was content 
to give for it an hundred and thirty-five thousand 
pounds. Is tlie nation ruined ? 

Please to make my respectful compliments to Lady 
Kothes, and keep me in the memory of all the little 
dear family, particularly Mrs. Jane. 1 am. Sir, your, &c. 

'^Sam. Johnson.** 

Johnson’s charity to the poor was uniform and 
extensive, both from inclination and principle. He 
not only bestowed liberally out of his own purse, 
but what is more difficult as well as rare, would beg 
from others, when he had proper objects in view. 
This he did judiciously as well as humanely. Mr. 
l^ilip Metcalfe tells me, that when he has asked 
■him for some money for persons in distress, and Mr. 
Metcalfe has offered what Johnson thought too 
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much, he insisted on taking less, saying, “ No, no, 
Sir; we muet not pamper them.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s executors, for the following note, which 
was found among his papers after his death, and 
which, we may presume, his unaffected modesty 
prevented him from communicating to me with the 
other letters from Dr. Johnson with which he was 
pleased to furnish me. However slight in itself, as 
it dd?s honour to that illustrious painter and most 
amiable man, I am happy to introduce it. 

Letter 402. TO SIH JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

« June 23. 1781, 

Dear. Sir, — It was not before yesterday that 1 
received your splendid benefaction. To a hand so 
liberal in distributing, I hope nobody will envy the^ 
power of acquiring. I am, dear Sir, your, &c. ^ 

• Sam. Johnson.” 

The following letters were WTitten at this time by 
Johnson to Miss Reynolds, the latter on receiving 
from her a copy of her “ Essay on Taste,” privately 
printed, but never published. 

Lkiteu403. TO MISS REYNOLDS. («) 

“ Bolt Court, June 28. 1781. 

“ Dearest Madam, — There is in these or 

remarks'^ such depth of penetration, such nicety of 
observation, as Locke or Pascal might be proud of. 
This 1 desire you to believe is my real opinion. How¬ 
ever, it cannot be published in its present state. Many 
of your notions seem not to be very clear in your ow n 

(1) Miss Reynolds, for whom Dr. Johnson had a hiah regard, 
diM in Westminster, at the age of eighty, Nt/v, 1. 1907. — M. 
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mind; many are not sufficiently developed and expanded 
for the common reader: it wants everyi,where to he 
made smoother and plainer. You may, by rcvisal and 
correction, make it a very elegant and a very curious 
work. I am, my dearest dear, your, &c. 

Sam. Johnson.” 

LrrTER 404. TO THOMAS ASTLE, ESQ. 

“ July ]7. J7fil. 

Sir, — 1 am ashamed that you, have been forced 
to call so ■often for your books, but it has been l>y no 
fault on either side. They have never been out of my 
hands, nor have 1 ever been at home without seeing 
you; for to see a man so skilful in the antiquities of 
my country is an opportunity of improvement not wil¬ 
lingly to he missed. 

Your notes on Alfred (’) appear to me very judi¬ 
cious and accurate, l«it they are too few. Many things 
fa\uiliar to you are unknown to me, and to most others ; 
and you must not think too favourably of your readers: 
by supposing them knowing, you will leave them ig¬ 
norant. Measure of land, and value of money, it is of 
great importance to state with care. Had the Saxons 
any gold coin ? 

1 have much curiosity after the manners and trans- 
.'ictlons of the middle ages, but have wanted either 
diligence or opporlunUy, or both. You, Sir, have great 
opportunities, and I wish you both diligence and suc¬ 
cess. I am. Sir, &c. Sam. Johnson.” 

The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. 
Burney’s own words: 

Dr. Burney related to Dr. Johnson the partiality 
which his writings had excited in a friend of Dr. Bur- 

(l") The will of King Alfred, alluded to in this letter, from 
the original Saxon, in the library of Mr. Astle, has been printed 
at the expense of the University of Oxford. 
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ney’s, the late Mr. Bewley (^), well known in Norfolk 
by the name^of the Philosopher of Massingham ; who, , 
from the Ramblers and plan of his Dictionary, and long 
before the author’s fame was established by the Dic¬ 
tionary itself, or any other work, had conceived such a 
reverence for him, that he earnestly begged Dr. Burney 
to give him the cover of the first letter he had received 
from him, as a relic of so estimable a writer^ This was 
in 1755. In 1760, when Dr. Burn?y visited Dr. 
Johnson at the Temple, in London, wheie he had theii 
chambers, he happened to arrive there before he was 
up ; and being shown into the room where he was to 
breakfast, finding himself alone, he examined the con¬ 
tents of the apartment, to try wdiether he could, undis¬ 
covered, steal any thing to send to his friend Bewley, 
as another relic of the admirable Dr. Johnson. But 
finding nothing better to his purpose, he cut some 
bristles off‘his hearth-broom, and*cnclosed them in a 
letter to his country enthusiast, who received them t^h • 
due reverence. 'J'he Doctor^was so sensible of the 
honour done to him by a man of genius and science, to 
whom he was ap utter stranger, that he said to Dr. 
Burney, ' Sir, there is no man possessed of the smallest 
portion of modesty, but must be flattered with the ad¬ 
miration of such a man. I ’ll give him a set of my 
Lives, if he will do me the honour to acce])t of them.' 
In this he kept his word; and Dr. Burney had not 
only the pleasure of gratifying his friend with a present 
more worthy of his acceptance than the segment from 
the hearth-broom, but soon after introducing him to Dr. 
Johnson himself in Bolt Court, with whom he had the 
satisfaction of conversing a considerable time, not a 
fortnight before his death; which happened in St. Mar¬ 
tin's Street, during his visit to Dr. Burney, in the house 

D) Mr. William Bewley died Sept. 5. 1783. He wm a 
^ Monthly Hevu'wer.”— C. 

1 3 
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yhere the great Sir Isaac Newton had lived and died 
before.'’ 

In one of his little memorandum-books is the fol¬ 
lowing minute : 

** August 9* 3 p. M. lEtat. 72, in the summer-house 
at Streatham. After innumerable resolutions formed 
and neglected, I have retired hither, to plan a life of 
greater diligence, in hope that I may yet be useful, and 
be daily better prepared to appear bei’ore my Creator 
and my Judge, from hose infinite mercy I 'hi^rably 
call for assistance and support. My purpose is, — To 
pass eight houi s every day in some serious employment. 
Having prayed, I purpose to employ the next six weeks 
upon the Italian language for my settled study." 

How venerably pious does he appear in these 
moments of solitude; and how spirited are his re¬ 
solutions for the improvement of his mind, even in 
elT'gaiit literature, at a very advanced period of life, 
and when afllicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lich¬ 
field, and Ashbourne, for which very good reasons 
might be given in the conjectural yet positive man¬ 
ner of writers, who are proud to account for every 
event which they relate. He himself, however, says, 
“ The motives of my journey I hardly know; I 
omitted it last year, and am not willing to miss it 
again.” (Pr. and Med. p. 198.) But some good 
considerations arise, amongst which is the kindly 
recollection of Mr. Hector, surgeon, of Birmingham. 
“ Hectot is likewise an old friend, the only com¬ 
panion of my childhood that passed through the 
school with me. We have always loved one another; 
perhaps we may be made better by some serious 
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conversation ; of which, however, I have no distinct 
hope." 

He says, too, ‘‘ At Lichfield, ray native place, 
I hope to show a good example by frequent attend¬ 
ance on public worship.” 

My correspondence with him during the rest of 
this year wasj I know not why, very scanty, and all 
on ray side. I wrote him one letter* to introduce 
Mr. Sinclair (now Sir John), the member for Caith¬ 
ness ^), to his acquaintance; and informed him in 
another that my wife had again been affected with 
alarming symptoms of illness. 

(l) The Ri^ht Hon. Sir John Sinclair of Ulbstcr, Bart.; a 
voluminous writer on agriculture and statisUcis. C. _ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1782. 

Death of Robert Lei'ett .— Verses to Jiis Memory — 
Chattcrton - - Dr. Lawrence. — Death of Friend-- 
ship. — Btianties '\and Deformities ” of Johison. 
— Misery of being in Debt .— Sijc Rules for Tra~ 
vellers.—Death of Lord Auchinleck. — Kindness 
and Fondness." — Life. — Old Age. — Evils of Po¬ 
verty.—Prayer on leaving Streatham. — Visit to 
Cowdry.—Nichols s Anecdotes ."— Wilson*s Ar¬ 

cheological Dictionary ."— Dr. Patten. 

*“4^1782 1118 complaints increased, and the history 
of his life this year is h'ttle more than a mournful 
recital of the variations of his illness, in the midst 
of which, however, it will appear from his letters, 
that the powers of his mind were in no degree im¬ 
paired. 

Letter 405. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Jan. 5. 1782. 

Dear Sir, — I sit down to answer your letter on 
the same day in which 1 received it, and am pleased 
that my first letter of the year is to you. No man 
ought do be at ease while he knows himself in the 
wrong; and I have not satisfied myself with my long 
fdlence. The letter relating to Mr. Sinclair, however, 
was, I believe, never brought. 

** My health has been tottering this last year ; and I 
can give no very laudable account of my time. 1 am 
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always hoping to do better than I have ever hitherto 
done. My jpurney to Ashbourne and Staffordshire was 
not pleasant; for what enjoyment has a sick man visit- 
ing the sick ? Shall we ever have another frolic like 
our journey to the Hebrides ? 

I hope that dear Mrs. Boswell will surmount her 
complaints:' in losing her you will lose your anchor, 
and be tossed, without stability, by the waves of life. (^) 

I wish both you and her very many years, and very 
happy. * 

Sor some months past 1 lia^’^e boeri so witlidrawn 
from the world, that I can send you nothing particular. 
All your friends, however, are well, and will be glad of 
your return to London. J am, dear Sir, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

At a time wlien he was less able than he liad 
once been to sustain a shock, li^. was suddenly de¬ 
prived of Mr. Lovett, which event he thus commu-^ 
nicated to Dr, Lawrence. 

LKTTicRm?. TO DU. LAWRENCE. 

“ Jan. 17. 1782. 

Sir, — Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who w^as last 
night eminently cheerful, died this morning. The man 
who lay in the same room, hearing an uncommon noise, 
got ux) and tried to make him speak, but Avithout effect, 
lie then called Mr. Holder, the apothecary, who, though 
when he came he thought him dead, opened a vein, but 
could draw no blood. So has ended the long life of a 
very useful and very blameless man. I arn, Sir, your 
most bumble servant, Sam. Johnson.” 

In one of his memorandum-books in my posses¬ 
sion is the folloAving entry: 
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January 20, Sunday, Robert Levett was buried in 
the churchyJird of Bridevrell, between on& and two in 
the afternoon. He died on Thursday, 17, about seven 
in the morning, by an instantaneous death. He was an 
old and faithful frietid: I have known him from about 
f 17]46. Commendavi, May God have mercy on him ! 
May he have mercy on me! ” 

Such was Johnson s affectionate regard for Le¬ 
vett (^), that he honoured his meLiory with the^ 
following pathfetic verses: 

“ Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine, 

As on WQ toil from day to day. 

By sudden blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away. 

“ Well try’d through many a varying year. 

Sec Levett to the grave descend; 

Officious, innocent, sincere. 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

“ Yet still he fills affection’s eye, 

Obscurely wise and coarsely kind; 

Nor, letter’d arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

“ When fainting Nature call’d for aid, 

And hovering deatli prepared the blow. 

His vigorous remedy display’d 
The power of art without the show. 

In misery’s darkest caverns known, 

His ready help was ever nigh, 

. Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 

And lonely want retired to die. (2) 


(1) See an account of him, ant^f Vol. I. p. 290. 

( 2) Johnson repeated this line to me thus: 

** And labour steals an hour to die.** 

But he afterwards altered it to the present reading. 
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“ No summons mock’d by chill delay, 

• No petty gains disdain’d by pndc ; 

The modest wants of every day 

The toil of every day supply’d. 

“ His virtues walk’d their narrow round. 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void j 

And sure the eternal Master found 
His single talent well employ’d. 

“ The busy day, the peaceful nighf, 

• I^felt, uncounted, glided by; 

Ills frame was firm, hi^powers were bright, 
Though now Ins eightieth year was nigh. 

“ Then, with no tlii-obs of fiery pain, 

No cold gi iiii nion.s of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And freed hiS soul the nearest way." 

Letter 407. TO MRS. STRAIIAN. 

* « Feb. 4. 1782. 

" Dear Madam, — Mrs. Williams showed me y uif ^ 
kind letter. This little habitation is now but a melan¬ 
choly place, clouded with the gloom of disease and deatli- 
Of the four inmates, one has been suddenly snatched 
away ; two are oppressed by very afflictive and danger¬ 
ous illness; ^nd 1 tried yesterday to gain some relief 
by a third bleeding from a disorder which has for some 
time distressed me/ and I think myself to-day much 
better. 

I am glad, dear Madam, to hear that you are so 
far rec^ered as to go to Bath. Let me once more en¬ 
treat you to stay till your health is not only obtained, 
but confirmed. Your fortune is such as that no mo¬ 
derate expense deserves your care; and you have a 
husband who, I believe, does not regard it, Stay, 
therefore, till you are quite well. I am, for my part, 
very much deserted ; but complaint is useless. I hope 
God will bless you, and I desire you to form the same 
wish for me. 1 am, dear Madam, &c. 

Sam. Johnson." 
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Lktter408. to EDMUND MALONE, ESCL 

« FcV. 27. 1782. 

Sir, — I have for many weeks been so much out 
of order, that 1 have gone out only in a coach to Mrs. 
Thrale’s, where I can use all the freedom that sickness 
requires. Do not, therefore, take it amiss, that I am 
not with you and Dr. Farmer. I hope hereafter to see 
you often. 1 am, Sir, &c. Sam. Johnson.” 

Lettfii 409. TO THE SAME. " 

o “ March 2. 1^82. 

‘ Dear Sib, — I hope I grow better, and shall soon 
be able to enjoy the kindness of my friends. 1 think 
this wild adherence to Chatterton(^) more unaccountable 

(l) This note was in answer to one which accompanied one 
of the earliest pamphlets on the subject of Chatterton’s forgery, 
entitled “ Cursory Observations on the Poems attributed to 
Thomas Rowley,” &c. ^ Mr. Thomas Wartoa’s very able In- 
s nuiry ” appeared about three months afterwards; and Mr. Tyr- 
vTlh.t’s admirable “ Vindication of his Appyndix,” in the 
Mimrner of the same year, left the believers m this daring 
imposture nothing but “ the resolution to say again what had 
been said before.” Daring, however, as this fiction was, and 
wild as was the adherence to Chatterton, both were greatly ex¬ 
ceeded in 1795 and the following year, by a still more audaeious 
imposture, and the pertinacity of one of its adherents, who has 
immortalised his name by publishing a bulky volume, of which 
the direct and manifest object was, to prove the authenticity of 
certain papers attributed to Shakspeare, after the fabricator of 
the spurious trash had publicly acknowledged the imposture. 
— M. — Mr. Malone alludes to the forgery, by Mr. William 
Henry Ireland, of the Shakspearian paperj which were exhibited, 
■with a ridiculous mixture of pomp and mystery at hi||, father’s 
house in Norfolk Street. It seems scarcely conceivable how 
such palpable impositions could have deceived the most ignorant, 
and yet there were numerous dupes in the critical and literary 
circles of the day. Mr. W. H. Ireland has since published a 
full and minute confession of the •whole progress of his forgery; 
but, with a curious obstinacy, he, in this work, vehemently ac¬ 
cuses of blindness, ignorance, and bad faith all those w'ho de¬ 
tected what-he coni^sses to have been an imposture, and is 
equally lavish in praise of the discernment and judgment of 
those whom he proves to have been dupes. —C. [W. II. Ire¬ 
land died in 1834.] 
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than the ob'^tinate defence of Ossian. In Ossian there 
is a national*pride, which may be forgiven, though it 
cannot be applauded. In Chatterton there is nothing 
but the resolut'on to say again what has once been said. 
I am, Sir, &c. Sam. Johnson.” 

These short letters show the regard which Dr. 
,Toh\son entertained for Mr. Malone, who the more 
he is ^pown is jhe more highly valued. It is much 
to be regretted that Johnson was prevented from 
shariifg the elegant hos])itality of that gentleman’s 
table, at which he would in every respect have been 
fully gratified. Mr. who has so ably suc¬ 

ceeded him as an editor of Shakspeare, has, in his 
Preface, done great and just honour to Johnson’-' 
\iemory. 

Letter ^10. TO MRS. LUCY POUTER. .x ' 

“liomlon, March 2. 1782. 

Dk VR Madam, — I went away from Lichfield ill, 
and have had a troublesome time with my breath. For 
some wetiks I have ])een disordered by a cold, of which 
I could not get the violence abated till I had been let 
blood three times. I have not, however, been so bad 
but that I could have written, gnd am sorry that I 
neglected it. 

My dwelling is but melancholy. Both Williams, 
and Desmoulins, and myself, arc very sickly ; Frank is 
not well ; and poor Levett died in his bed the other 
day hy a sudden stroke. I suppose not one minute 
passed between health and death. So uncertain are hu¬ 
man things. 

“ Such is the appearance of the world about me; I 
hope your scenes are more cheerful. But whatever 
befalls us, though it is wise to be serious, it is useless 
and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be gloomy. Let us. 
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therefore, keep ourselves as easy as we can; though the 
loss of friends will be felt, and poor Levett had been a 
faithful adherent for thirty years. 

Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writ¬ 
ing ; I hope to mend that and my other faults. Let 
me have your prayers. Make my compliments to Mrs. 
Cobb, and Miss Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and the wh61e 
company of my friends. I am, &c. 

S^M. Johnson." 

Lettjcr.411. to, the SAME. * 

“ Bolt Court, March 19. 1780. 

Dear Madam, — My last was but a dull letter, 
and 1 know not that this will be much more cheerful; 
I am, however, willing to write, because you are desir¬ 
ous to hear from me. My disorder has now begun its 
ninth week,* for it is not yet over. I was last Thursday 
blooded for the foufth time, and have since found my- 
kjf much relieved, but I am very tender and easily 
hurt,’'so that since wq. parted 1 have had but little 
comfort. But I hope that the spring will recover me, 
and that in the summer I shall see Lichfield again, for 
I will not delay my visit another year to the end of 
autumn. 

1 have, by advertising, found poor Mr. Levett’s 
brothers, in Yorkshire, who will take the little he has 
left: it is but little, yet it will be welcome, for I believe 
they are of very low condition. 

To be sick, and to sec nothing but sickness and 
death, is but a gloomy state: but 1 hope better times, 
even in this world, will conic, and whatever this world 
may withhold or give, we shall he happy in a better 
state. Pray for me, my dear Lucy. Make my com¬ 
pliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey, and my old 
friend, Hetty Bailey, and to all the Lichfield ladies. I 
am, &cf Sam. Johnson.” 

On the day on which this letter was written, he 
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thus feelingly mentions his respected friend and 
physician, Dr. Lawrence: — Poor Lawrence has 
almost lost the sense*of hearing; and I have lost the 
conversation of a learned, intelligent, and commu¬ 
nicative companion, and a friend whom long fami¬ 
liarity 'as much endeared. Lawrence is one of tlie 
bes^meii whom I have known. — Nostrum omnium 
miser^s^e (Pr. and Med. p. 203.) 

It was Dr. Johnson’s custom, when he wrote to 

C j 

awreiice concerning his owm health, to use the 
i.atin language. I hnvc been favoured by Miss 
Lawrence with one oT ihese letters as a specimen; 

Letter 412. « T LAWRENCIO, MEDICO S. 

“ Mails Cnlcndis, 1782. 

Movum frigus, nova fussis, nofa spirandi diilicultas, 
novarn sanguinis missioncin suadent, quam tamen le 
iiiconsulto iioliin fieri. Ad tc^ venire vix possum^ nec 
est cur ad me venias. Liceie vel non licere uno Verbo 
dicendum est; Cietera mihi et Holdero (') reliqueris. 
Si per te licet, imi)eratur nuncio Ilolderura ad me de- 
ducere. Postquam tu discesseris quo me vertam (-) 

(1) Mr. Holder, in the Strand, Dr. Johnson’s apothecary. 
(2) “ May, 1782. Fresh cold, renewed cough, and an in¬ 
creased difficulty of breathing ; all suggest a further letting of 
blood, which, however, I do not choose to have done without 
your advice. ' I cannot well come to you, nor is there any occa¬ 
sion for your coming to me. You may say, in one word, yes or 
no, and leave the rest to Holder and me. If you consent, the 
messenger will bring Holder to me. When you shall begone, 
w'hither shcoll 1 turn myself? ” — C. 

Soon after the above letter, Dr. Lawrence left London, bu 
not before the pahy had made so great a progress as to render 
him unable to write for himself. The following are extracts 
fruin letto- s addressed by Dr. Johnson to one of his daughters; 

“You will ea^ilv believe with what gladness I road that you had heard 
oncowgain thdl voice to which we have all so often delighted to attend. 
May you often hear it. It we had his m^iod, and his tongue, we could 
spare tnc rest. 
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Li!:TTEa413. TO CAPTAIN LANGTON(0, 

In Jlochester. 

Bolt Court, March SO. 1782. 

Dear SiRj — It is ,now long since we saw one 
anotlier; and^ whatever lias been the reason, neither 
you have written to me, nor I to you. To let friendship 
die away by negligence and silence, is certainly not 
wise. It is 'voluntarily to throw awMy one m the 
greatest comforts of this weary pilgrt- ^ which 
wdieii it is, as it must he, taken finally away. Jie that 
travels on alone will wonder how his esteem could be 
so little. Do not forget me; you see that 1 do not 
forget you. It is pleasing in the silence of solitude to 
think, that there is one at least, however distant, of 
whose benevolence there is little doubt, and whom there 
13 yet hope of seeing again. 

Of my life, frani the time we parted, tlie history 
mournful. 'I'he spring of last year deprivedme of 
Thrale, a man whose eye for fifteen years had scarcely 
been turned upon me hut W'ith respect or tenderness ; 
for such another friend, tlie general course of human 


“ 1 .1111 iKit \i|.Mrf)iis, Ini' iiiu('!i 111 (tor tli.in ’.vhen tl(\ir Dr T.awrt’nct' lipid 
my Tiip l.i>i t 'liu' !..■ "c kiini as to k-t iiu‘ know, troin one littlo m- 

leiv.il fo .iiHitlu'r, iho st.itf ol hu body I .nr. pk'.isod that he remembers 
me, .Hid liojie that it never s. ii be po-.sible loriiie toiurgel linn July iiiid, 
1/Si 

“I am imieli deltftlited even with the sm.ill adv.inctvs which dear Dr. 
Lftwrence makes Inwards leiovery l( we eoiild have a^Min but Ins mind, 
and his Uiiiftue in Itis mind, and bi:> riftlit liaiiil, we should not inurb laieent 
the rest I slinnld not, despau nl helping the swelled hand by electrn ity, if 
it were frcqnontlv and dili^^eiitly supplied. 

“ i.et me know from tune to time wliatever happens ; .and 1 hope I need 
not tell you how much 1 am interested iii every chaiij'e. Aug i’o , 17Sy. 

•‘Though the ateoiint With wliieli you favoured me in youi lastleittr 
could not give me the pleasure tliat I wished, yet I was gl.id to roeeivo it; 
for my nflectioii to ray dear tneml makes me desirous of kiinw’uig his state, 
whatever it be I beg, therelore, that you continue to let me Know, truia 
time to time, all that you observe 

“ Many tits of severe illness have, for about three months past, forced 
my kind physician often iii>oii my mind I am now bi tter; mid hope 
gratitude, as well as distres'-', can be a motive to retneinbraiice Uoiu 
court, l'leet-.street, February -t 17S3 ’’ 

(1) Ml. L.iugton being at this tune on duty at Rochester, he 
Is addressed by hi^ military title. 
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Oiiiigs will not suffer man to hope. I passed the sum- 
nit r at t^tieatham, but tliere was no Thrale ; and haviiig 
idled away tfie summer with a weakly body and neg- 
ected niindj I made a journey to Staffordshire on the 
edge of winter. The season was dreary, I w’as sickly, 
and found the friends sickly whom I went to see. After 
a sorrowful sojourn, I returned to a habitation })ossessed 
for ihc jucsent by two sick women, where my dear old 
frienX Mr. Levett, to whom, as he used to tell me, 1 
ow'e y^r^^i^^;j^i^tance, died a few weeks ago, suddenly 
in bis b('tl ; there passed not, I believe, a minute be¬ 
tween % cal th and death. At night, at Mrs. Thrale’s, 
e. I w^as musing in my chaniher, I thought with uii- 
eornmon earnestness, fh .t, how'cver I might alter my 
mode of life, or whitle i aicver I might remove, I would 
endeavour to retain Lewtt about me: in the morning 
my servant biougliL nu* woid that Levett was calleil 
to another state, a state for wdiieh, I think, be was not 
unprepared, for he w’as very useful to the jioor. How 
much soever I valued him, 1 now wish that I had 
valued him more. (*) • 

I have myself boen ill more than eight weeks of a 
disorder, from which, at the expense of about ffky 
ounces of blood, 1 hope I am now recovering. 

“ You, dear Sir, have, 1 hope, a more cheerful scene; 
you see George fond of his book, and the pretty Misses 
airy and lively, with my own little Jenny equal to the 
best; and in whatever can contribute to your quiet or 
pleasure, you have Lady Rothes ready to concur. May 
whatever you enjoy of good be increased, and whatever 
you suffer of evil be diminished. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

" Sam, Johnson.*’ 

(1)'Johnson has here expressed a sentiment similar to that 
contained in one of Shenstonc’s stanzas, to which, in his life of 
that poet, he has gi\en high praise; 

“ I prized every hrur that went by, 

llfjond all that hml pleased me before; 

But now they arc gon**, and 1 sigb. 

And 1 qeicvc tbal I prized them no more.-* K Boswui., Juik 
Vnr„VTn V 
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LnTBa 414. TO MR. HECTOR, 

In Birmingham. (•) 

“ London, Mar^ 21. 1782. 

Dear Sir, — T hope I do not very grossly flatter 
myself to imagine that you and dear Mrs. Careless (^) 
will be glad to hear some account of me. 1 performed 
the journey to London with very little inconvenience, 
and came safe to my habitation, where I found iio^'ing 
but ill health, and^ of consequence, very little cho^rful- 
iiesB. I then went to visit a little way it.i'^i..\c^untry, 
where I got a comp]aii;it by a cold which has huntj eight 
weeks upon me, and from which 1 am, at the expense 
of fifty ounces of blood, not yet free. I am afraid I 
must once more owe iny recovery to warm weather, 
which seems to make no advances towards us. 

Such is my health, which will, 1 hope, soon grow 
better. In other respects I have no reason to complain. 
1 know not that I have written any thing more gene- 
i^ly commended than the Liven of the Poets ; anil have 
found the world willing enough to caress me, if my 
health had invited me to be in much company; but this 
season 1 liavg been almost wholly employed in nursing 
myself. 

When summer comes I hope to see you again, and 
will not put off my visit to the end of the year. 1 
have lived so long in London, that 1 did not remember 
the difierence of seasons. 

Your health, when I saw you, was much improved. 
You will be prudent enough not to put it in dangei*. 
1 hope, when we meet again, we shall congratulate each 
other upon fair prospects of longer life; though what 
are the pleasures of the longest life, when placed in 
comparison with a happy death 1 am, ^c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

n ) A part of this letter having been torn off, I have, from the 
evident meaning, supplied a few vrovds and half words at the 
ends and beginning ot lines. 

(fi) See VoL VI. n. 91.C. 
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Letter 415# TO THE SAME. 

[Witl^put a date, but supposed to be about this time.' 

Dear Sib, — That you and dear Mrs. Careless 
should have care or curiosity about my health gives me 
that pleasure which every man feels from finding him¬ 
self not forgotten. In age w'e feel again that love of 
our native place and our early friends, which, in the 
bustfe or amusements of middle life, were overborne 
and subtended. You and I should now "naturally cling 
to one have outlived most of those who 

could pretend to rival us in eachother’^s kindness. In 

A 

■U) walk through life we have dropped our companions, 
and arc now to pick up such as chance may offer us, 
or to travel on alone. \'ou, indeed, have a sister, with 
whom you can divide the day : I have no natural friend 
left; but Providence has lx.’cn ]dea'>ejl to preserve me 
from neglect; 1 have not wanted such alleviations of 
life as frien<lship could supply. A^y health has lieen, 
from iny twentietli year, sucli as had seldom affbrdc'^ 
me a single day of ease ; but it ns at least not worse; and 
I sometimes make myself believe that it is better. My 
disorders are, however, still sufficiently oppressive. 

I think of seeing Staffordshire again this autumn, 
and intend to find my way through Birmingham, wher* 

I hope to see you and dear Mrs. Careless well. 1 am. 
Sir, &c. Sa.m. JoriNSON.” 

In one of Johnson’s registers of this year, there 
occurs the following curious passage; — “ March 
20, The ministry is dissolved. 1 prayed with 
Francis, and gave thanks.’' It has been the subject 
of discussion whether there are two distinct par¬ 
ticulars mentioned here ? Or that we are to under¬ 
stand the giving of thanks to be in consequence of 
the dissolution of the ministry ? In support of the 
last of these conjectures may be urged his mean 

K 2 
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jpinion of that ministry, which has frequently ap¬ 
peared in the course of this work; and .it is strongly 
confinned by what he said on the subject to Mr. 
Seward : — “I am glad the ministry is removed. 
Such a bunch of imbecility never disgraced a coun¬ 
try. If they sent a messenger into the city to take 

' a printer, the messenger was taken up instc.y,d of 
«fio printer, sttid committed by the sitting aldA'man. 
If they sent one army to the relief the 

‘ust army was defeated and taken before the .'•econd 
urrivod. I will not say that what they did was 
always wrong; but it was always done at a wrong 
time.” 

• I wrote to him at different dates; regretted that 
I could not come to London this spring, but hoped we 
should meet some.vhere in the summer; mentioned 
state of my affairs, and suggested hopes of some 
])relerment; informed him, that as “ The Beauties 
of Johnson” had been published in London, some 
obscure scribbler had published at Edinburgh w hat 
lie called “ The Deformities of Johnson.” 

Letter 416. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ London, March 28. 1782. 

Dear Sir, — The pleasure which we used to re¬ 
ceive from each other on Good-Friday and Easter-day, 
we must be this year content to miss. Let us, however, 
pray for each other, and I hope to see one another yet 
from time to time with mutual delight. My disorder 
has been a cold, which impeded the organs of respira¬ 
tion, and kept me many weeks in a state of great 
uneasiness; but by repeated phlebotomy it is now* re¬ 
lieved : and next to the recovery of Mrs. Boswell, T 
flatter myself, that you will rejoice at mine. 
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Wliat we shall do in the summer^ it is yet too early 
to consider. ^You want to know what you shall do now ; 
1 do not think this time of bustle and confusion Q) like 
to produce any advantage to you. Every man has those 
to reward and gratify who have contributed to his ad¬ 
vancement. To come hither with such expectations at 
the expense of borrowed money, which I find you know 
not^here to borrow, can hardly be considered prudent. 
I ai^ sorry to find, what your solicifeitions seem to 
imply^jjjr r-fcuf'^’have already gone the whole length of 
YOur jjredit. This is to set the Quiet of your whole life 
at hazard. If you anticipate your inheritance, you can 
at last inherit nothiiij^^; all that you receive must pay 
for the past. You must get a place, or pine in penury, 
with the empty name of a great estate. Poverty, my 
lear friend, is so great an evil, and pregnant with so 
much temptation, and so much misery, that I cannot 
but earnestly enjoin you to avoid Live on what you 
have; live if you can on less; do not borrow either foi 
vanity or pleasure; the vanity will end in shame, ant* 
the pleasure in regret: stay therefore at home, till you 
have saved money for your journey hither. 

‘^^The Beauties of Johnson’ are said to have got mo¬ 
ney to the collector ; if the ' Deformities’ have the same 
success, I shall be still a more extensive benefactor. 

'' Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who is 1 
hope reconciled to me; and to the young people whom 
I never have offended. You never told me the success of 
your plea against the solicitors. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

‘‘ Sam. Johnson.” 

L1ITTEK417. TO MRS. GASTRELL AND MRS. 

ASTON. 

“ Bolt Court, March 30. 1782. 

Deabest Ladies, —- The tenderness expressed in 
your kind letter makes me think it necessary to tell you 


fl) On the preceding day the ministry had been changed.—M. 

K 3 
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giiat they who are pleased to wish me well^ need not be 
any longer particularly solicitous about me. I prevailed 
on my physician to bleed me very copiously, almost 
against his inclination. However, he kept his finger 
on the pulse of the other hand, and, finding that I bore 
it well, let the vein run on. From that time I have 
mended, and hope I am now well. I went yesterday 
to church without inconvenience, and hope to gp to¬ 
morrow. „ / 

“ Here are great changes in the ,^re(i^.,.ws»':VJ ^ but I 
cannot tell you more than you will find in the napersi 
■ The men have got in whom 1 have endeavoured to keep 
out; but I hope they will do better than their prede^ 
cessors: it will not be easy to do worse. 

Spring seems now to approach, and I feel its benefit, 
which I hope will extend to dear Mrs. Aston. 

When Dr. Falconer saw me, I was at home only 
by accident, for I lived much with Mrs. Thrale, and 
had all the care froin her that she could take or could 
Ufe taken. But I have never been ill enough to want 
attendance; my disorder»-has been rather tedious than 
violent; rather irksome than painful. He needed not 
have made such a tragical representation. 

I am now well enough to flatter myself with some 
hope of pleasure from the summer. How happy would 
it be if we could see one another, and be all tolerably 
well! Let us pray for one another. I am, See. 

Sam. Johnson.” 

Letti:r418. TO MISS REYNOLDS. 

« April 8. 1782. 

Dearest Madam, — Your work is full of very 
penetrating meditation, and very forcible sentiments. I 
read it with a full perception of the sublime, with won¬ 
der and eerror; but 1 cannot think of any profit from 
it; it seems not born to be popular. 

“ Your system of the mental fabric is exceedingly 
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obscure, and, without more attention than will be will¬ 
ingly bestowed, is unintell'jible. The plans of Burnaby 
will be more*safely unden.i/'od, and are often charming. 
I was delighted with the different bounty of different ages. 

“ I would make it produce something if I could, but 
I have indeed no hope. If a bookseller would buy it at 
all, as it must be published without a name, he would 
give nothing for it w'orth your acceptance. I am, &c. 

^ “ Saj\j. Johnson.” 

'-^J.ing his afflicted state of body and 
nMiid 4 ^»liis year, the following correspondence affords 
a proof not only of his benevolence and conscien¬ 
tious readiness to n lieve a good man from error, 
but by his clothing one of the sentiments in his 
“ Rambler,” in different language, not iiiferi(;r to 
that of the original, shows his extraordinary com¬ 
mand of clear and forcible expre^^sion. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to hpn, that in “ The 
Morning Chronicle,” a passage in “ The Beauties 
of Johnson,” article Death, had been pointed out as 
supposed by some readers to recommend suicide, 
the words being “ To die is the fate of man ; but to 
die with lingering anguish is generally his folly; ” 
and respectfully suggesting to him, that such an er¬ 
roneous notion of any sentence in the writings of an 
acknowledged friend of religion and virtue should 
not pass uncontradicted. Johnson thus answered 
this clergyman’s letter: 

Letter 419. TO TH£ REV. MR ■■ 

jlt BaXhm 

« May 15. 1782. 

Sib, — Being now in the country in a state of re¬ 
covery, as I hope, from a very oppressive disorder, I 

K ^ 
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cannot neglect the acknowledgment of your Christian 
letter. The book called ‘ The Beauties of Johnson’ is 
the production of I know not whom ; 1 never saw it 
but by casual inspeclioiij and considered myself as 
utterly disengaged from its consequences. Of the 
passage you mention^ I remember some notice in some 
paper; but knowing that it must be misrepresented, I 
thought of it no more, nor do I know where to fipd it 
in my own books. I am accustomed to think IV Je of 
newspapers; hut an opinion so weight/y-*»f^'<^^/Jous as 
yours has detennined me to do, what I should Vyithout 
your seasonable admonition have omitted : and I will 
direct my thought to be shown in its true state. (') If I 
could find the passage I would direct you to it. 1 sup¬ 
pose the tenor is this : — ‘ Acute diseases are the im¬ 
mediate and inevitable strokes of Heaven ; but of them 
the pain is short, and the conclusion speedy ; chronical 
disorders, by which we are suspended in tedious torture 
between life and death, are commonly the effect of our 
own mjsconduct and intemperance. To die, &c.' — 
This, Sir, you see is all tvue and all blameless. 1 hope 
some time in the next week to have all rectified. My 
health has been lately much shaken ; if you favour me 
with any answer, it will be a comfort to me to know 
that I have your prayers. I am, &c. 

Sam. Johnson." 

This letter, as might be expected, had its full 


(1) What follows appeared in ‘ The Morning Chronicle” of 
May 29. 1782: — 

** A correspondent having mentioned in * The Morning iironicle’ of De¬ 
cember 12. the last clause oT the following paragraph, as steming to favour 
luicide; we arc requested to print the whole passage, that its true mean, 
ing may an)ear, which is not to recommend suicide but exercise. Exercise 
cannot sci,ure us from that dissolution to which we are decreed; but while 
the soul and body continue united, it can make the association pleasing, 
and give probable hopes that they shall be disjoined by an easy separation. 
It was a principle among the ancients, that acute diseases are from Heaven, 
and chronical R'om ourselves; the dart of death, indeed, falls fl'oin Heaven; 
but we poison it by our own misconduct; to die is the fate of man ; but to 
die with lingering anguish is generally liis folly.** 
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effect, and the clergyman acknowledged it in grate¬ 
ful and pious terms. (*) 

The following letters require no extracts from 
mine to introduce them : 

Letter 420. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

London, June 3. 1782. 

Sir, — The earnestness and tenderness of 
your^tteris such, that I cannot think myself showing 
it morq|f>f^jrcor\han it claims, by sitting down to answer 
it the Hay on which I received itf 

This year has afflicted me with a very irksome and 
severe disorder. My respiration has been much im¬ 
peded, and much blood has been taken away. I am 
now harassed by a catarrhous cough, from which my 
purpose is to seek relief by change of air; and I am, 
therefore, preparing to go to Oxford. 

Whether I did right in dissuading you ‘ from 
coming to London this spring, I will not determine. 
You have not lost much by missing my company; 1 
have scarcely been well for a single week. I might have 
received comfort from your kindness ; but you would 
have seen me afflicted, and, perhaps, found me pcevish- 
Whatever might have been your pleasure or mine, I 
know not how I could have honestly advised you to 
come hither with borrowed money. Do not accustom 
yourself to consider debt only as an inconvenience; you 
will find it a calamity. Poverty takes away so many 
means of - doing good, and produces so much inability 
to resist evil, both natural and moral, that it is by all 
rirtuous means to be avoided. Consider a man whose 
fortune is very narrow; whatever be his rank by birth, 
or whatever his reputation by intellectual excellence, 
what can he do ? or what evil can he prevent ? That 
he cannot help the needy is evident; he has nothing to 

(1) The correspondence TTiay be seen at length in “ The Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine,” Feb. 1786. 
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sparH^ Butj perhaps, his advice or admonition may be 
usefuJ. His poverty will destroy his influence; many 
more can find that he is poor, than that he is wise ; and 
few will reverence the understanding that is of so little 
advantage to its owner. I say nothing of the personal 
wretchedness of a debtor, which, however, has passed 
into a proverb. Of riches it is not necessary to write 
the praise. Let it, however, be remembered, th^ he 
who has mone)^ to spare, has it always in his poCirer to 
benefit others; and of such power must 

always be desirous. 

“ I am pleased with your account of Easter. (') 
shall meet, I hope, in autumn, both well and both cheer, 
ful; and part each the better for the other’s company. 
Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and to the 
young charmers. I am, &c. Sam. Johnson.” 

Letter 421. TO MR. PERKINS. 

« July 28. 1782. 

“Dear Sib, —I am much pleased that you are 
going a very long journey, which may by proper conduct 
restore your health and prolong your life. 

" Observe these rules : — 1. Turn all care out of 
your head as soon as you mount the chaise. 2. Do not 
think about frugality ; your health is worth more than 
it can cost. 3. Do not continue any day’s journey to 
fatigue. 4. Take now and then a day’s rest. 5. Get a 
smart sea-sickness, if you can. 6. Cast away all 
anxiety, and keep your mind easy. This last direction 
is the principal; with an unquiet mind, neither ex¬ 
ercise, nor diet, nor physic, can be of much use. 

1 wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous journey, and a 
happy recovery. 1 am, dear Sir, your most affection- 
ate humble servant, Sam. Johnson.” 

(l) Which I celebrated in the Church of England chapel at 
Edinburgh, founded by Lord Chief Baron Smith, of respectable 
and pious memory. 
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Letter 422. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ.. 

» « Aug. 24. 1782. 

“ Dear Sib, —• Being uncertain whether I should 
have any call this autumn into the country, I did not 
immediately answer your kind letter. I have no call; 
but if you desire to meet me at Ashbourne, I believe I 
can come thither; if you had rather come to London, 1 
can stJk at Streatham : take your choice. , 

Tn\ ye?*!:, has been very heavy. From the middle 
of Jamy^Tlo the middle of June^ I was battered by 
one disorder after another ! I am now very much re¬ 
covered, and hope still to be better. What happiness it 
is that Mrs. Boswell has e-scaped. 

My hives are reprinting, and I have forgotten the 
author of Gray’s character ('): write immediately, and 
it may be perhaps yet inserted. Of London or Ash¬ 
bourne you have your free choice; at any place I shall 
be glad to see you. I am, &c. Sam. Johnson." 

On the SOth August, I informed him that my 
honoured father had died thdt morning; a com¬ 
plaint under which he had long laboured having 
suddenly come to a crisis, while I was upon a visit 
at the seat of Sir Charles Preston, from whence I 
had hastened the day before, upon receiving a lettei 
by express. 

Letter 423. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

London, Sept. 7. 1782. 

Dear Sir, — I have struggled through this year 
with so much infirmity of body, and such strong im¬ 
pressions of the fragility of life, that death, whenever 
it appears, fills me with melancholy ; and 1 cannot hear 
without emotion of the removal of any one, whom I 
have known, into another state. 

(1) The Rev. Mr. Temple, vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall. 
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'' Your father’s death had every circumstance that 
could enable you to bear it; it was at a nrature age^ and 
it was expected; and as his general life had been pious^ 
his thoughts had doubtless for many years past been 
turned upon eternity. That you did not find him 
sensible must doubtless grieve you ; his disposition tO' 
wards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, though ni>^ 
of a fond father. Kindness^ at least actual, is>^n our 
power, but fondness is not; and if b y neglig ent or im¬ 
prudence you had extinguished his iSRcSie^.-^e could 
not at will rekindle fc. Nothing then remainecl^betweeii 
you but mutual forgiveness of each other’s faults, and 
mutual desire of each other’s happiness. 1 shall long 
to know his final disposition of his fortune. 

You, dear Sir, have now a new station, and have 
therefore new cares, and new employments. Life, as 
Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble a well-ordered 
poem ; of which ^one rule generally received is, that 
the exordium should be simple, and should promise 
little. Begin your npw course of life with the least 
show, and the least expense possible: you may at plea¬ 
sure increase both, but you cannot easily diminish them. 
Do not think your estate your own, while any man call 
upon you for money which you cannot pay : therefore, 
begin with timorous parsimony. Let it be your first 
care not to be in any man’s debt. 

When the thoughts are extended to a future state, 
the present life seems hardly worthy of all those prin¬ 
ciples of conduct and maxims of prudence wlijch one 
generation of men has transmitted to another; but upon 
a closer view, when it is perceived how much evil is 
produced and how much good is impeded by embarrass¬ 
ment and distress, and how little room the expedients 
of poverty leave for the exercise of virtue, it grows 
manifest that the boundless importance of the next life 
enforces some attention to the interests of this. 

** Be kind to the old servants, and secure the kind 
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neBS of the agents and factors. Do not disgust them 
by asperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or apparent sus¬ 
picion. From them you must learn the real state of 
your affairs, the characters of your tenants and tht 
value of your lands. 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell. 1 think 
her expectations from air and exercise are the best that 
she can form. I hope she will live long and happily. 

' ^forget whether I told you that Rasay has been 
here. cheerfully together. I entertained 

lately a^oung gentleman from Cprrichatachin. 1 re¬ 
ceived your letters only this morning. I am, &c. 

Sam. Johnson.'' 

In answer to my next letter, I received one from 
him, dissuading me from ha.stening to him as I hnd 
proposed. What is proper for publication is the 
following paragraph, equally just and tender: — 

‘‘ One expense, however, I would not have you to 
spare: let nothing be omitted that can preserve Mrs. 
Boswell, though it should be necessary to transplant her 
for a time into a softer climate. She is the prop and 
stay of your life. How much must ydur children suffer 
by losing her ! ” 

My wife was now so much convinced of his sin¬ 
cere friendship for me, and regard for her, that 
without any suggestion on my part, she wrote him 
a very polite and grateful letter. 

Letter 424. TO MRS. BOSWELL. 

“London, Sept. 7, 1782. 

“ Dear Lady, — I have not often received so 
much pleasure as from your invitation to Auchinleck. 
''I’he journey thither and back is, indeed, too great for 
the latter part of the year; but if my health were fully 
recovered, I would suffer no little heat and cold, nor a 
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wet or a rough road, to keep me from you. I am, in¬ 
deed, not without hope of seeing Auchinleck again; 
but to make it a pleasant place 1 must see its lady well, 
and brisk, and airy. For my sake, therefore, among 
many greater reasons, take care, dear Madam, of your 
health, spare no expense, and want no attendance that 
can procure ease or preserve it. Be very careful to 
keep your mind quiet ; and do not think it too much to 
give an account of your recovery to, Madany^onrs, 

& C . —Tg^uj^nivr ** 

Letter 425. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESiJf 

“ London, Dec. 7. 1782. 

“ Dear Sib, — Having passed almost this whole 
year in a succession of disorders, I went in October to 
Brightheimstone, whither I came in a state of so much 
weakness, that I rested four times in walking between 
the inn and the l(v,lging. By physic and abstinence I 
grew better, and am now reasonably easy, though at a 
great distance from health. I am afraid, however, that 
h('alth begins, after seventy, and long before, to have a 
meaning different from that which it had at thirty. 
But it is culpable to murmur at tlie established order of 
the creation, as it is vain to oppose it. He that lives 
must grow old; and he that would rather grow old 
than die has God to thank for the infirmities of old age. 

** At your long silence I am rather angry. You do 
not, since now you are the head of your house, think it 
worth your while to try whether you or your friend can 
live longer without writing ; nor suspect, after so many 
years of friendship, that when 1 do not write to you I 
forget you. Put all such usele‘‘S jealousies out of your 
head, and disdain to regulate your own practice by the 
practi^ of another, or by any other principle than the 
desire' of doing right. 

Your economy, I suppose, begins now to be settled; 
your expenses are adjusted to your revenue, and all 
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your people in their proper places. Resolve not to be 
poor. Whatever you have, spend less. Poverty is a 
great enemy to human happiness; it certainly destroys 
liberty; and it makes some virtues impracticable, and 
others extremely difficult. 

Let me know the history of your life since your 
accession to your estate; — how many houses, how 
manY cows, how much land in your own hand, and 
what\|rgains you make with your tenants. 

of the Poets’ they have printed a 
new edjjllon in octavo, 1 hear, of three thousand. Did 
I give a set to Lord Hailes ? If I did not, I will do it 
out of these. What did you make of all your copy.^ 

Mrs. Thrale and the three misses are now, for the 
winter, in Argyll Street. Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
been out of order, but is well again; and I am, d*'ar 
Sir, your, &c. Sam. Johnson. ‘‘ 

Lkttkk 426. FROM MRS. BOSWELL. 

“ Edinburgh, Dec. 20. 1782. 

Dear Sir, — I was madd happy by your kind 
letter, which gave us the agreeable hopes of seeing you 
in Scotland again. 

“ 1 am much flattered by the concern you are pleased 
to take in my recovery. I am better, and hope to have 
it in my power to convince you by my attention, of how 
much consequence I esteem your health to the world 
and to myself. I remain. Sir, with grateful respect, 
your obliged and obedient servant, 

Margaret Boswell/’ 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very mate¬ 
rial alteration with respect to Johnson’s reception in 
that family. The manly authority of the husband 
no longer -’urbed the lively exuberance of the lady; 
and as her vanity had been fully gratified, by hav¬ 
ing the Colossus of Literature attached to her for 
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many years, she gradually became less assiduous to 
please him. Whether her attachment to him waij 
already divided by another object, I am unable U 
ascertain; but it is plain that Johnson’s penetration 
was alive to her neglect or forced attention; for on 
the 6th of October this year we find him making a 
** parting use of the library ” at Streatham, and tto- 
nouncing a prayer which he composed on 1 having 
Mr. Thrale’s family. “ - 

"Almighty (rod. Father of all mercy, help me by 
thy grace, that I may, with humble and sincere thank, 
fulness, remember the comforts and conveniences which 
I have enjoyed at this place; and that I may resign 
them with holy submission, equally trusting in thy 
protection when thou givest and when thou takest 
away. Have mercy upon me, O Lord ! have mercy 
upon me I To th/ fatherly protection, O Lord, I com¬ 
mend this family. Bless, guide, and defend them, that 
they may so pass through this world, as finally to enjoy 
in thy presence everlasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen.” {Pr. and Med., p. 214.) 

One cannot read this prayer without some 
emotions not very favourable to the lady whose 
conduct occasioned it. (^). 

The next day, he made the following memo¬ 
randum : 

October 7-—I was called early. I packed up my 
bundles, and used the foregoing prayer, with my morn¬ 
ing devotions somewhat, I think, enlarged. Being 

(1) Dr.' Johnson meant nothing of what Mr. Boswell at¬ 
tribute to him —he makes a parting use of the library — makes 
a wdediction to the churchy and pronounces a prayer on quitting 
a ptajce where he had enjoyed so much comfort,” not because 
Mrs. Thrale made him less welcome there, but because she^ and 
ke her, were leaving Streatham. ~ C. 
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earlier than the family^ I read Bt Banl's BireiireU in ^ 
Acts, and th^n read fortuitously in the Gospels, which 
was my parting use of the library/*• « 

And in one of his memorAndutn-books I Bnd^ 
“ Sunday, w^ent to church at Streatham* Temph 
valedtxi cum osculo** 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at S|ir Joshuh 
Reyn ^lds"s and other places^ and wan a good deal 
with 4 ^ Brighthelmstone this autumn, being 
pleased at once with his cxcMlent table and ani^ 
mated .conversation. Mr. Metcalfe showed him 
great respect, and scut him a note that he might 
have the u|e of his carriage whene\er he pleased. 
Johnson (3d October, 1782,) returned this polite 
answer: “ Mr, Johnson is very much obliged by 
the kind offer of the carriage, bdt he has no desire 
of using Mr. Metcalfe’s carriage, extsept when he 
can have the pleasure of Mr^ Metcalfe's conipany.*^ 
Mr. Metcalfe could not but be highly pleased that 
his coinpany was thus valued by Johnson, and he 
frequently attended him in airings. They also went 
together to Chichester, and they visited Petworth, 
and Cowdray, the venerable seat of the Lords Mont- 
acute, (i) <‘Sir,’' said Johnson, should like to 

(1) This venerable mansion has since (Sept. 179a) been totally 
destroyed by fire.—M.—There is a popular superstition thii 
this inheritance is accursed, for having been part of the plunder 
of the church at the DumhUum, and some laiMntable accidents 
have given countenance to the vulgar prejudice^ When 1 
visited the nuns Cowdray twenty years a^ I was reminded 
(In addition to older stones; that the curse ^Jite and had 

recently fallen on Cowdray ; its noble owner, Viscount Mon¬ 
tague, the last male of bis ancient rac^ having been drowned in 
the Rhine at Schai&usen, within a feW days of the destruction 
if Cmvdray: and the good folks of the neighbourhood did dot 
scruple to prophesy that it would tum out a fktal Jnheritamia 
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fitav here four-tuid-twenty' hours. We see here how 
our ancestors lived.” • 

That his curioiity was still unabated appears from 
two letters to Mr^ John Nichols, of the 10th and 
20th of October this year. In one ^he says, “ I 
have looked into your ‘ Anecdotes,' and you will 
hardly thank a lover of literary history for tiling 
you that he h^s been much informed and giyirfied. 
I wish you would add your own dJScove^^s and 
intelligence to thoSe of Dr. Ra'wlinson (^J, and 
undertake the Supplement to Wood. Think of 
it.” In the other, “ I wish, Sir, you could ob¬ 
tain some fuller information of Jortii^('^), Mark- 


At that period the present possessor, Mr. Poyntz, who had 
msurned Lord Mojita^ae b sister and hcire&s had two sons, u ho 
^earned destined to inherit Cowdr^; but, on the 7th July, 1815, 
these young gentlemen boating on Bognor with their father, on 
a very fine day, the boat was unaccountably upset, and the two 
youths perished, and thusVere once more nilhlled the fore- 
Dodings of superstition. See some curious observations on the 
subject of the fatality attending the inheiitance of confiscated 
church property in Sir ^enry Spelrnan’s 1 rcatise on the “ His¬ 
tory and Fall of Sacrilege. ’—C. — Sto Archbishop Whitgift’s 

S eech to Queen Elizabeth, as given b> Walton, in his " Life of 
Ooker.” “ Curses have, and imII cleave to the very stones of 
those buildings that have been conscciated to God, and the 
father’s sin of sacrilege hath and will prove to be entailed on his 
son and family."—M arkland. 

(3) Dr.^ Uichard Bawhnson, an eminent antiquary, and a 
OTeat benefactor to the University of Oxford. He founded the 
Anglo-Saxon professorship there, and bequeathed to it all his 
collection of mSS , medals, antiquities, and curiosities. He 
died in 1754, set. 65_C. 


(fi) Dr. John Jortui, a voluminous and respectable writer on 
gener^f^jects, as well as an eminent divine'. He died in 
Augudi|p,770, Archdeacoh of London and Vuar of Keus'niiT 
ton; tsp^re bis piety gnd chant), greater even tlian 
Iean 4 l 9 |^ and talents, are still remembend. 11 s ’a ou e 
tapb in Kensington churchyard, dictated bv hinv>«e ^ « vi « « 
nvfi turn of that thought which must be coiuniou .o a.1 
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land (0» Thirlby. (2) They were three corh- 
temporaries rf)f great eminence.** 

Letter 427. TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

** Brighthelinstonc, Nqv. 14. 1769. 
Dear Sir, — I heard yesterday of your late dis¬ 
order, and should think ill of myself if 1 had heard of 
It without alarm. I heard likewise of your recovery, 
which 1 sincerely wish to be complete find permanent. 
Your cc mtry ^as bten in danger of losing one of its 
blighted ornaments, and 1 of losing one of my oldest 
i)id kindest friends ; but I hope you will still live long, 
lor the honour of the ntitiou , and that more enjoyment 
of your elegance, your inttUigence, and ydur boievolenc** 
IS still reserved for, dear Sir, your most affectionate, &c* 
« Sam. Johnson." 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson (0 having dedicated 
to him his “ Archaeological Dietioiiary,” that mark 
of respect was thus acknowledged; 

Leiter 428. TO THE REV. MR. WILSON, 

Ciitheroe, Lancashire. 

“ Dec. 31. 1782. 

Reverend Sir, — That I have long omitted to 
return yoR thanks for the honour conferred upon me by 

— “ .Joh.mncs Jortin mortalis esse desiit, A. S. 1770, aet. 72.” 
John Jorlia teased to be mortal. Sec. — C. ^ 

(1) Jeremiah Markland was an eminent entu^ particularly 
n Greek literature. He died in 1776, set. 83. *— C. 

(2) Sty an Thirlby; a critic of at least as much reputation ns 
he deserves. He studied succeitoively divinity, medicine, and 
law. He died in 1753, aet. 61. — C. 

(3) A concise but very just cffaracter of Mr. Wilson is giien 

by Dr. Whitaker in the dedication of a plati^ in the History of 
Whalley. “ Viro Reverendo Thoms Wilson STB eccleais de 
Lbtheroe, mmi&tro—sodali juciindjssimo — ins^gni- 

Ird'A luvoniim Instituton.” He died id 1813, agedsixty-^e; 
(J. «a*«ut f'Kiy of which, he was laboriously occupied as the 

.>/ (he (grammar school of Clitheroe.—M arxlakd. 
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your dedication, 1 entreat you with great earncstnesa 
not to consider as more faulty than it is.. A very im¬ 
portunate and oppressive disorder has for some time 
debarred me from the pleasures and obstructed me in ^ 
the duties of life. The esteem and kindness of wise 
and good men is one of the last pleasures which I can 
be content to lose; and gratitude to those from whom 
this pleasure is received is a duty of which I hoj»e . 
never to be reproached with the final neglect. I'there¬ 
fore now return you thanks for the notia* whi^. I have 
received from you, and which I consider as ^«ing to 
my name not only more bulk, but more weight; not 
only as extending its superficies, but as increasing its 
value. Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I 
hope, find its way into the school; to which, however, 

I do not mean to confine it; for no mall has so much 
skill in ancient rites and practices as not to want it. 
As 1 suppose myself to owe part of your kindness to 
my excellent friend. Dr. Patten (^), he has likewise a 
just claim to iny acknowledgment, which I hope you. 
Sir, will trar.s-mit. There will soon appear a new 
edition of my Poetical Biography: if jou will accept of 
a copy to keep me in your mind, be pleased to let me 
know how it may be conveniently conveyed to you. 
This present is small, but it is given with go^.will by, 
reverend Sir, your most, &c. Sam. Johnson." 

(1) A letter from Dr. Paltcn, 'end Dr. Johnson's ansru'er, 
have appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine. The latter is 
subjoined: 

LKTrBR4a9. TO THE REV. DR. PATTEN. 

“ Sept 24. 1781. 

** Dear Sir, — It is so lohg since vre passed any time together, that you 
maybe allow^ tp have Inrgotten some part of my character; and I know 
not upon what other bup|K)8ition I c.in pass without censure or complaint 
tiic ceremony of your address. Let me not trifle time in words, to which 
while we qieak or write tliem we asMgn little meaning. Whenever you 
favour me'wlth a letter, treat me as one that is glad of your kindness and 
proiul of your esteem. 

*' The ^peiB whicli have been sent for my perusal 1 am ready to inspect, 
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SR. FATTEN. 

ir you Judge my inspection necesssry or useflil: bu|; indeed, I dp ; 
whet advantage can arise from it ? A dictionarv consists of independmc 
parts, and therefore one page is not much a specimen of the rest It toM 
not occur to me that I can give any assistance to the author, and for my 
own interest 1 resign it into your hands, and do not suppose that I shall 
ever see my name with regret where you shall think it pre^r to be put 
*‘I think it, however, my duty to inform a writer who intends me so 
great an honour, that in my opinion he Would hav6 consulted his interest 
by dedicating his work to some powerful and popular neighbour, who can 

{ dve him more than a name. What will the world do but look on and 
augh when one scholar dedicates to another ? 

" If I had been consulted about this Lexicon of Antiquities while it was 
yet only a design, I should have recommended rather a division of Hebrew, 
Greek, And Roman particulars into three volumes, thun a combination in 
one. Ttie Hebrew part, at least, I would have wished to separate, as it 
might be ' very pr^ular book, of which the use might be extended from 
nieii ot ] ^ inng down to the Englibh reader, and which might become a 
rtinroTni.*nt to the Fbraily Bible. • 

" VMicn works of a multifarious and extensive kind are undertaken in 
(he country, the necessary books 'irc not always known. I remember a 
very learned and ingenious clergj Kiaii ('), of whom, when he hod publUhed 
notes upon tlie Psalms, 1 inquired what was his opinion of Hammond's 
Commentary, and was unswereit. that he had never heard of it. As this 
gentleman has the opportunity of eunsulting you, it needs not be supposed 
that he has not heard pf all the pioper tiooKs - but unless he Is near some 
library, I know not how he could |M*ruse them, and if he is conscious that 
his iupeUrr is mmts angusta^ it would be prudent to delay his publication 
till his deficiencies may be supplied. 

** It seems not very candid to liint any siistnrions of Imperfection in a 
Work which 1 have not seen, yet what 1 have* aid ought to be excused, 
since I cannot hut wish well to a Icarnccl man, who has elected me for tiie 
honour ot a dciiication, and to whom I am indebted for a correspondence 
so valuable as yours. And I beg tliat I may not lose any part of his kind, 
ness, winch I consider with respectful gratitude Of you, dear Sir, I en. 
treat that you will never again forget tor so long a time your most humble 
servant, Samuel Johnson.*'(8^ 


(1) See anij, pt 51., an allusion to lilr. Mudge’a notes on the Psaims, 
whence Mr. Chalmbrs very justly concludes that he is the person meant 

(2) Dr. ^pmTas Patten had been a Fellow of Corpns Christ! College, 
A M. 1736, 1>. D. 17d4v He was afterwards Rector of Childry, Berks, 
where he died in 1700. — C. f Jones, of Nayland; describes hint as one of 
Bishop Hqrnc's "excellent fncnds’’in early liie— * a fnhn of .i^e paicbK 
manners and unquestionable eruduion." « MaaKLANOv^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

1783. 

Country Gentleman. — House of Hanover» — Convert 
sation. — Lies of Vanity. — Opium .— Exaggera^ 
tion. — Neglect of Merit. — Use of es. — 
Crabbers Village}* — Keeping Accounts. —Lords 
Mansfield, Loughborough, and Thurlow. — Harring~ 
ton’s Nugce Antique. — Quos Heus vult perdere,” 
^c, — Prince of Wales. — Burns’s Travels. — 
Chinese Architecture. — Innovation. — Tyburn. — 
Hr. Hurd. — Parentheses. — Herrick or Smart.*’ — 
The great Twalmley .”'— Owen Cambridge. — jPa- 
mily Histories. ~ Turkish Spy ."— Orchards, — 
Oratory. — Origin of language, — Madness, — Hev, 
James Compton, , 

In 1783 he was more severely afflicted than ever, 
as will appear in the course of his correspondence; 
but still the same ardour for litoi^ature, ^e same 
constant piety, the. same kindness for h*friends, 
and the same vivacity, both in conversation and 
writing, distinguished him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of what 
1 was doing at Auchinleck, and particularly men¬ 
tioned what I knew vould please him,*—my having 
brought an old man of eighty-eight from a lonely 
cottage to a comfortable habitation within my in- 
closures, where he had good neighbours near to 
him, — I received an answer ' '^^ebruary, of itibich 
I extract what follows: 
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I am delighted with yoilr account of your activity 
at Auchinlec^> and wish the old gentleman, whom you 
have so kindly removed, may live long to promote your 
prosperity by his prayers. You have now' a new cha¬ 
racter and hew duties: think on them and practise 
tlietn. 

Make an impartial estimate of your revenue ; and 
whatever it is, live upon less. Resolve never to be 
poor. Frugality is not only the basis Of quiet, but of 
beneficence. No man can help others that wants help 
himsel.\ 'We must have enougli before w'e have to 
spare. 

'' I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows well; 
and hope that, to kee]* her well, no care nor caution 
will be omitted. May you long live happily together. 
IVhen you come liitlier, pray bring wi'h you Baxters 
Anacreon. I cannot get that e<lition in London.^' 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in London 
the night before, I was glad to find him at Mrs. 
Thrale s house, in Argyll Street, appearances of 
friendship between them being still kept up. I was 
shown into his room; and after the first salutation 
he said, “ I am glad you are come; I am very ill.” 
He look^ pale, and was distressed with a difficulty 
of breathing; but after the common inquiries, he 
assumed his usual strong animated style of conver¬ 
sation. Seeing me now for the first time as a laird, 
or proprietor of land, he began thus: Sir, the su¬ 
periority of a country gentleman over the people 
upon his estate is very agreeable; and he who says 
he does not feel it to be agreeable, lies; for it must 
be agreeable to have a casual superiority over those 
wha are by nature equal with *us.” Boswell. 
*^Yet, Sir, we see great proprietors of land w'ho 
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prefet living in London." Johnson. “ Why, Sir, 
the pleasure of living in London, the«intellectual 
superiority that is enjoyed there, may counter¬ 
balance the other. Besides, Sir, a man may prefer 
the state of the country gentleman upon the whole, 
and yet there may never be a moment when he is 
willing to make the change, to quit London for it." 
He said, “ It is better to have five per cent out of 
land than out of money, because it is more a^^eure; 
but the readiness of transfer and promptness of in¬ 
terest make many people rather choose the funds. 
Nay, there is another disadvantage belonging to 
land, compared with money: a man is not so much 
afraid of being a hard creditor, as of being a 
hard landlord." Boswell. Because there is a 
sort of kindly connexion between a landlord and bis 
tenants." Johnson. “ No, Sir; many landlords 
with us never see their tenants. It is because, if a 
landlord drives away his tenants, he may not gek 
others; whereas the demand for money is so great, 
it may always be lent." 

He talked with regret and indignation of the fac¬ 
tious opposition to government at this time, and 
imputed it in a great measure to the revolution. 
“ Sir,” said he, in a low voice, having come nearer 
to me, while his old prejudices seemed to be fer¬ 
menting in his mind, this Hanoverian family is 
isolie here. They have no friends. Now the Stuarts 
had friends who stuck by them so late as 1745. 
When the right of the king is not reverenced, there 
will not be reverence for those appointed by the 
king." 
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His observation that the present royal family has 
no friends hus been too much justified by the very 
ungrateful behaviour of many who were under great 
obligations to his majesty: at the same time there 
are honourable exceptions ; and the very next year 
after this conversation, and ever since, the king has 
had as extensive and generous support as ever was 
given to any m^arch, and has had tlie satisfaction 
of kno^y ing that he was more and more endeared to 
his people. • 

He repeated to me his verses on Mr, Levett, with 
an emotion which ga \ ( them full effect; and then 
he was pleased to say, “ You must be as much with 
me as you can. You liave done me good. You 
cannot think how much better I am since you 
came in.” * 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that 
I was arrived. I had not seen her since her hus¬ 
band’s death. She soon appeared, and favoured me 
with an invitation to stay to dinner, which I ac¬ 
cepted. There was no other company but herself 
and three of her daughters. Dr. Johnson, and I. 
She too said she was very glad I was come ; for she 
was going to Bath, and should have been sorry to 
leave Dr. Johnson before I came. This seemed to 
be attentive and kind; and I, v ho had not been in¬ 
formed of any change, imagined all to be as well as 
formerly. He was little inclined to talk at dinner, 
and went to sleep after it; but when he joined us 
in the drawing-room he seemed revived, and was 
again himself. 

Talking of conversation he said, There must, 
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in the first place, he knowledge — there must be 
materials; in the second place, there *>must be a 
command of words ; in the third place, there must 
be imagination, to place things in such views as 
they are not commonly seen in ; and, in the fourth 
place, there must be presence of mind, and a reso¬ 
lution tliat is not to be overcome by failures : this 
last is an essential requisite; for want of it many 
people do not excel in conversation. Now f want 
it; I throw up the game upon losing a trick.” I 
wondered to hear him talk thus of himself, and 
said, “ I don’t know, 8ir, how this may be; but I 
am sure you beat other peoph‘’s cards out of their 
hands.” I doubt whether he heard this remark. 
While he went on talking triumphantly, I was fixed 
in admiration, and said to JMrs. Thrale, “ O for 
short-hand to take this down I ” — “ You’ll carry it 
all in your head,” said she: “ a long head is as 
good as short-hand.*’ 

It lias been observed and wondered at, that Mr. 
Charles Fox never talked with any freedom in the 
presence of Dr. Johnson; though it is well known, 
and 1 myself can witness, that his conversation is 
various, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. John¬ 
son’s own experience, however, of that gentleman’s 
reserve, was a sufficient reason for his going on 
thus: Fox never talks in private company; not 

from any determination not to talk, but because he 
has not the first motion. A man who is used to the 
applause of the house of commons has no wish for 
that of a private company. A man accustomed to 
throw for a thousand pounds, if set down to throw 
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fur sixpence, would not be at the pains .to count bis 
dice. Burke's talk is the ebullition of his mind. He 
does not talk from a desire of distinction, but be¬ 
cause his mind is full.” 

He thus curiously characterised one of our old 
acquaintance :“********(^i)isa good man, 
Sir; but he is a vain man and a liar. He, however, 
only tells lies of vanity ; of victories, for instance, in 
convc! '^eriou, which never hnjqjened." This alluded 
to a story, which 1 had repi ated from that gentlc- 
iiian, to entertain Joloi'.of with its wild bravado. 

‘ This Johnson, Sir' ,n(l h<, “ wliom you arc all 
afraid of, will ‘=>ljr’nk. it ef‘>ne close to him in 
ary:unient, and roar as loud ii*' he. He once main- 
taiiud llu’ paradox, tliat tJien is no beauty but in 
utility. ‘ Sir, said J, ‘ what say you to the pea¬ 
cock’s tail, wliieli is one of the most beautiful ob- 
j(‘cts innatuif, but v^ould hdvoas much utility if its 
feathers » e all of one colour?’ He Jelt wh3.t 1 
thus prodiietd, and had recourse to his usual ex¬ 
pedient, ridicule ; exclaiming, ‘ A peacock has a 
tail, and a fox has a tail;’ and then he burst out 
into a laugh. ‘ Well, Sir,’ said I, with a strong 
voice, looking him full in the face, ‘ you have/un¬ 
kennelled your fox ; pursue him if you dare. lie 
had not a word to say, Sir.” Johnson told me that 
this was fiction from beginning to end. (-) 

(I) This alludes Ui old I^Ir. Sheridan. — C. 

(Wf*re I to insert all the stories which have been to'd of 
contests biUlly maintained with him, imaginary victories M)- 
tamed over hirn, of reducing him to silence, and of making him 
own tiiat his antagonist had the better of him m argument, my 
volumes would swell to an immoderate size. ‘One in&tance, I 
And, has circulated both in conversation and in print ; that when 
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After musing for some time, he said, “ I wonder 
how 1 should have any enemies; for 1 do harm to 
nobody.” Q) Boswell. ** In the first place, Sir, 
you will be pleasdd to recollect that you set out with 
attacking the Scotch ; so you got a whole nation for 
your enemies.” Johnson. “ Why, i own that by 
iny definition of oats I meant to vex them.” Bos¬ 
well. “ Pray,* Sir, can you trace the cause of your 
antipathy to the Scotch?” Johnson. “ I cannot, 
Sir.”(2) Boswell. Old Mr. Sheridan says it was 
because they sold Charles the First.” Johnson. 

“ Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out a very 
good reason.” 

Surely the most obstinate and sulky nationality, 
the most determined aversion to this great and good ' 
man, must be cured, when he is seen thus playing 

Be would not allow the Scqtch writers to have merit, the late 
Dr. Rose, of ('hiswick, asserted, that he could name on^ Scotch 
writer whom Dr. Johnson himself would allow to have written 
better than any man of the age; and upon Juhhson's asking who 
it was, answered, “ Lord Bute, when he signed the warrant for 
your pension.” Upon which Johnson, struck w'ith the repartee, 
acknowledged that this was true. When I mentioned it to 
Johnson, ** Sir,” said he, “ if Rose said this, 1 never heard 
it.” 

(1) This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, 
who was not conscious of any ilUwill to mankind, though the 
sharp sayin|^ which were sometimes produced by his discrimin¬ 
ation and vivacity, which he perhaps did not recollect, were, I 
'am afraid, too often remembered with resentment. 

(2) When' Johnson asserted so distinctly that he could not 
trace the cause of l^is antipathy to the Scotch, it may seem unjust 
to attributd to Mm any secret personal motive; but it is the 
essence of prejudice to be unconscious of its cause, and I am 
convinced that Johnson received in early life some serious injury 
or affront from the Scotch. If his personal history during the 
years 1745 and 1746 were known, something would probably be 
found to account for tMs (as it now seems) absurd national 
aversion. — C. 
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with one of his prejudices, of which he cai^idlyad* 
mitted thatphe could not tell the reason. It was^ 
however, probably owing to his having had in his 
view the worst part of the Scottish nation, the 
needy adventurers (i), many of whom he thought 
were advanced above their merits by means which 
he did not approve. Had he in his early life been 
in Scotland, and seen the worthy, sensible, inde¬ 
pendent gentlemen, who live rationally and hospi¬ 
tably at home, he never could have entertained 
such unfavourable an<l unjust notions of his fellow- 
subjccts. And accordingly we find that when he 
did visit Scotland, in the hitter periofl of his life, he 
was fully sensible of all that it deserv(‘d, as 1 have 
already pointed out when speaking of his “Journey 
to the Western Islands.” 

Next day, Saturday, 22d March, I found him stik 
at Mrs, Thrale’s, but he toM me that he was to go 
to his own house in the afternoon. He was better, 
but I pcrc^ved he was but an unruly patient; for 
Sir Lucas Pepys, who visited him, while I was with 
him said, “ If you were tractable, Sir, I should pre¬ 
scribe for you.” 

I related to him a remark which a respectable 
friend had made to me upon the then state of go- 

(1) This can hardly have been the cause. Many of Johnson’s 
earli^t associates were indeed “needy Scotch adventurers,” 
that is, they were poor scholars, indi^nt men of education and 
talent, who brought those articles to tlic London market, as Ur. 
Johnson himself had done. Such were Shiels, Stewart, Mac- 
bean, &c. But Johnson had no aversion to t/iese men: on the 
contrary, he lived with them in familiar friendship, did them 
active kindnesses, and with Macbean (who seems to have been 
the survivor of his earliest friends) he continued in the kindest 
intercourse to his last hour.«-C. 
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FeFmnei^, wh^b those who had been long in oppo¬ 
sition h^ attained to power, as it wdS supposed, 
against the inclination of the sovereign. You 
need not be aneasjy” said this gentleman, ** about 
the king. He laughs at them all; he plays them 
one against another.’* Johnson Don’t think i^o, 
Sir. The king is as much opprcRsed as a man can 
be. If he plays them one against anolLc.. 
nothing.” 

I had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe in the 
morning, and was told by him that Dr. Johnson 
saw company on Saturday evenings, and he would 
meet me at Johnson’s that night. When I men- 
,tioued this to Johnson, not doubting that it would 
please him, as he had a great value for Ogle¬ 
thorpe, the fretfulness of his disease unexpectedly 
showed itself; his anger suddenly kindled, and he 
said, with vehemence, ^ Did not you tell him not to 
come ? Am I to be hunted in this manner ? ” I 
satisfied him that 1 could not divine t||p,t the visit 
would not be convenient, and that I certainly could 
not take it upon me of my own accord to forbid the 
general. 

I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams’s room, at tea and coffee with her and' Mrs. 
Desmoulins, who y,vve also both ill; it was a sad 
scene, and he uas not in a very good humour. He 
said of a peidTormance that had lately come out, 
" Sir, if jybb should search all the madhouses in 
Englan^lh^ou would not find ten men who would 
write so, and think it sense.” 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe’s arrival was 
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announced* and we the ladies* Dp« ^Johnson At*- 
tended himdn the parloul^) and was as courteous as 
ever. The general said he was busy reading the 
writers of the middle age* JohAifU said they 
wore very curious. Oglethorpe. The house of 
commons has usurped the power of the nation's 
money and used it tyrannically. Government is 
now carried on by corrupt influence* instead Of the 
inherent right of the king.*' Johnson. “ Sir» the 
want of inherent right in the king occasions all this 
disturbance. What we did at the revolution Was 
necessary : but it broke our constitution. (^) Oglb** 
iHORPE. “ My father did not think it necessary." 

On Sunday, 23d March, 1 breakfasted with Dr. 
Johnson, who seemed much relieved, having taken 
opium the night before. He tfowever protested 
against it, as a remedy that should be given with 
the utmost reluctance, and'only in extreme ne¬ 
cessity. I mentioned how commonly it was used in 
Turkey, and that therefore it could not be so pw- 
nicious as he apprehended. He grew warm, and 
said, “ Turks take opium, and Christians take 
opium; but Russel, in his account of Aleppo, tells 
us, that it is as disgraceful in Turkey to take too 
much opium, as it is with us to get drunk. Sir, it 
is amazing how things are exaggerated. A gentle- 

(1)1 have, in my ** Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides’* 
fully expressed my aentimente upon this subject. The revolu¬ 
tion was necessar^t but not a subject for glory ; because it for a 
long time blasted the generous feelings of wyalty. And no^ 
when by tlu benignant effect of time the pr«»«cnt royal family 
are established m our affeettonxy how unwise is it W revise py 
iciebr«tions the inemoty of a shock, which it Vould siyrw nave 
been better that our cuustituti a* had not required! 
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man yrs^ lately telling in a company where I was 
present) that in France as soon as a ina^i of fashion 
marrieS) he takes an opera girl into keeping; and 
this he mentioned as a general custom. ‘ Pray, 
said I> ‘ how many opera girls may there be ?' 
answered, * About* fourscore.* ‘ Well then, 
Sir,' said I, ‘you see there can be no mor^ than 
fourscore ,men of fashion who can do this.’ ” 

Mrs. Desmoulins jmade tea ; and she and I talked 
before him upon a topic which he had once borne 
patiently from me when we were by ourselves, — 
his not complaining of the world, because he was 
not called to some great office, nor had attained to 
great wealth. He flew into a violent passion, I 
confess with sonie justice, and commanded us to 
have done. “ Nobody,” said he, “ has a right to 
talk in this manner, to bring before a man his own 
character^ and the events of his life, when he does 
not choose it should be done. 1 never ha\ e sought 
the world; the world was not to peek me. It is 
rather wonderful that so much has been done for 
me. All the complaints which are made of the 
.world are unjust. I never knew a man of merit 
neglected: it was generally by hip own fault that 
he failed of success. A man may hide his head in 
a hole: he may go into the country, and publish a 
hook now and then, which nobody reads, and then 
Complsln he is neglected. There is no reason why 
any perapn should exert himself for a man who has 
Wnti^ ^ good book: he has not written it for any 
^ ^ make a present to the 

pQiri|0^ who brings me a letter. When patronage 
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was limited, an author expected to find a Maecenns, 
and complained if he did hot .find one. Why should 
he complaint This Maecenas has others as good 
tis he, or others who have got the start of him.** 
Boswell. “ But, surely, Sir, you will allow that 
there are men of merit at the bar, who never get 
practice.” Johnson. “ Sir, you are sure that 
practice is got from an opinion that the person em¬ 
ployed deserves it best; so that if a man of merit 
at the bar does not get praetic^^, it is from error, 
II t from injustice. He i not neglected. A horse 
that is brought to m.irlvet may not be bought, 
tiiough he is a very good horse : but that is from 
ignorance, not from inattention.” 

There uas in this discourse much novelty, in¬ 
genuity, and discrimination, such v is seldom to be 
found. Yet I cannot ludp thinking that men of 
iiierit, who have no success in^ life, may be forgiven 
for lamentififff if they are not allowed to complain. 
'I’liev mav consider it as /tard that their merit 

w * 

‘should not have its suitable distinction. Though 
there is no intentional injustice towards them on 
the part of the world, their merit not having been 
perceived, they may yet repine against fortune or 
or fatCy or by whatever name they choose to call the 
supposed mythological power of destiny. It has, 
however, occurred to me, as a consolatory thought, 
that men of merit should consider thus: — How 
much harder would it be, if the same persons had 
both all the merit and all the prosperity ? Would 
not this be a miserable distribution for the poor 
Junces? Would men of merit exchange their :n- 

VCiL. VIII. M 
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tellectual superiority, and the enjoyments arising 
from it, fur external distinction and the pleasures 
of wealth? If they would not, let them not envy 
others, who are poor where they are rich, a com¬ 
pensation which is made to them. Let them look 
inwards and be satisfied; recollecting ith con¬ 
scious pride what Virgil finely says of the Coryciiis. 
Senex, and wvhich I have, in another place (*), ^\ith 
truth and sincerity api)licd to Mr. Burke: 

** Regum zequabat opes aniims.” 

On the subject of the right employment of w ealth, 
Johnson observed, “ A man cannot make a bad use 
of his money, so far as rc’gards society, if Iu‘ does 
not hoard it(-); for if he cither spends it or lends 
it out, society has the benefit. It is in general 
better to spend ^tnoney than to give it a\\ay; for 
industry is more promoted by spt'iiding money than 
l)y giving it away. ^ man who spends his money 
is sure he is doing good a ith it: he is not so sure 
when he gives it away. A man who spends K'li 
thousand a year will do more good than a man wdio 
s])ends two thousand and gives away eight.” 

In the evening I came to him again. He was 
somewhat fretful from his illness. A gentleman 
asked him whether he had been abroad to-dav. 

V 

“ Don’t talk so chiidishlv,” said he. “ Yon iiiav as 

• •/ 

well ask if I hanged myself to-day.” I mentioned 
politics. Johnson. “ ISir, I’d as soon have a nja/'' 

(1) Letter to the People of ^eotland ngaimtthe AttL*mpt u> 
diminish the Number of the Lords of Session, 17«5. 

Pj) I'liis surely is too broadly stated • soeiety is injured when 
money IS syicnt, Js in the ease of hvaUtr, llukc of Orleans, 
sn piotligaey dr coriuptioii, or in exciting poblical Siedilion.— tk 
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to break my bones as talk to me of public aifairs, 
internal or external. I have lived to see things a|l 
as bad as they can be,’ 

Having mentioned his friend the second Lord 
Southwell, he s-aid, “ Lord Southwell was the high- 
1 >t-bred man without insolence, that I ever was in 
eompany with; the most quaJitied I ever saw. 
Lord Orrery was not dignified; Lord Chesterfield 
\\as, but he was insolent. Lord »***io*«*»is a 
ni.m of coaise inanncT> but a man of abilities and 
ijitormation. 1 don’t sav i.( i'' a man I would set at 
tlu‘ head of a nation, u,di p^Thaps he may be as 
good as the in \t jirinie mini t( r that ciaues; but he 
IS a man to be at IIk’ lu'ad ol' i <*liib, — 1 don’t sajr 
our CLun, — hn- tin n no mu K club ” Boswcll 
“ But, Sir, was he not a factiea'. nun?” Johnson. 

“ O yes, Sir, as factious a felloM a* could be found; 
one who was for sinking us all into the mob.” 
Boswell. “ How then. Sir, did he get into favour 
with the king?" Johnson. “ Becauso, Sir, I sup¬ 
pose he promised the king to do whatever the king 
})leasod.” 

Ho said, “ Goldsmith’s blundering speerli to 
Lord Shelburne, \^liich has been so often mentioned, 
and which he really did make to him, was only a 
blunder in emphasis:— ‘ I wonder they should cidl 
your lordship Malagrida, for Malagrida wa.s a very 
good man;’—meant, I wonder they should use 
Malagrida as a term of reproach.” 

(l) Shelbartic, the second Earl, afterwards first Marqi*« 
Lansdowne. — C. 


M 2 
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Soon after this time I had an opportunity of see¬ 
ing, by means of one of his friends, a proof that his 
talents, as well as his obliging service to authors, 
were ready as ever. He had revised “ The Village," 
an admirable poem, by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe.(i) 
Its sentiments as to the false notions of rustic hap¬ 
piness and rustic virtue were quite congenial with 
his own; and'*he had taken the trouble not only to 
suggest slight corrections and variations, but to fur¬ 
nish some lines when he thought he could give the 
writer s meaning better than in the words of the 
manuscript. (2) 

(1) This amiable gentleman is still alive, resident in his rec¬ 
tory of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire. His subsequent publications 
have placed him high in the roll of British poets — though his 
having taken a view of life too minute, too humiliating, too 
painful, and too juv-, may have deprived his woiks of so ex¬ 
tensive, or, at least, so brilliant, a popularity as some of 
Lis con temporaries have attained; but I venture to believe, 
fc.it there is no poet of his times who will stand higher in .the 
#pmion of posterity. He'generally deals with “ the short and 
Mm])lc annals of the poor,” but he exhibits them with such a 
deep knowledge of human nature — with such general ease and 
sirnfilicity, and such accurate force of expression, whether gay 
or pathctical, as, m my humble judgment, no poet, exccni Shak- 
spearc, has excelled. — C. — [Mr. Crahbe died Feb. 8. 1832.] 

(2) I shall give an instance, marking the original by Jioman, 
and Johnson's substitution m Italic characters: 

“ In fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasures spring, 

Titvriis. the pride of Mantuan swains might sing; 

Hut charm'd Liy inm, or smitten with his views, 

Shall modern poets court the Mantuan muse 
From ■truth and nature shall we widely stray, 

Where fancy leads, or Virgil led the way? 

On Minrio's Insnks, tn Ctssar's bounteous reigUt 

« Tityrus found the golden a(;e again, 

ust sleepy bards the flatler;ng dream prolong, 

'Jfechantc echoes qf the Mantuan song f 
From truth and nature shall wc widely stray. 

Where ftrgU, not where fancy leads the way }** 

Here we And Johnson's poetical and critical powers iindimi- 
aiabed. 1 must however observe, that the aids he gave‘to this 
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Letter 430. TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

^ March 4. 1783. 

Sib, — I have sent you back Mr. Crabbe's poem^ 
which I read with great delight. It is original, vigor¬ 
ous, and elegant. 

The alterations which I have made I do not re¬ 
quire him to adopt, for my lines are, perhaps, not often 
better than his own; but he may take mine and his 
own together, and perhaps between them*produce some¬ 
thing better than either. He is not to think his copy 
wantonly defaced. A wet sponge Vill wash all the red 
hnes away, and leave the page clear. 

“ His dedication will }>e least liked. It were better 
to contract it into a short sprightly address. I do not 
doubt Mr. Crabbe's success. I am. Sir, &c. 

Sam. Johnson.” 

On Sunday, March 30, I found^ him at home in 
the evening, and had the pleasure to meet with Dr. 
Brocklesby, whose reading, and knowledge of life* 
and good spirits, supply hiiif with a never-failing 
source of conversation. He mentioned a respect¬ 
able gfentleman, who became extremely penurious 
near the close of his life. Johnson said there muf^ 
have been a degree of madness about him. “ N% 
at all, Sir,” said Dr. Brocklesby, “ his judgment 
was entire.” Unluckily, however, he mentioned 
that although he had a fortune of twenty-seven 
thousand pounds, he denied himself many comforts, 
from an apprehension that he could not afford them. 
** Nay, Sir,” cried Johnson, “ when the judgment 

poem, as to « The Traveller," and ** Deserted ViUage" of Gol^ 
cmith, were so small as by no means to impair the distmguisnea 
merit of the author. 


u 3 
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IS 80 disturoeil that a man cannot count, that is 
pretty tvell.** , 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson's sayings, 
without the formality of dates, as they have no re¬ 
ference to any particular time or place. 

“ The more a man extends and varies his ac¬ 
quaintance the better.*' This, however, was^raeant 
with a just lestriction; for he on another occasion 
said to me, “ Sir, a man may be so much Of every 
tiling, that he is nothing of any thing.” 

“ Raising the wages Of day-labourers is wrong; 
for it does not make them live better, but only 
makes them idler, and idleness is a very bad thing 
for human nature.” 

“ It is a very good custom to keep a journal for 
A man’s own use ; he may write upon a card a day 
all that is necessary to be written, after he has had 
experience of life. At first there is a great deal to* 
be written, because there is a great deal of novelty ; 
but when once a man has settled his opinioi)^, there 
is seldom much to be set down.” 

“ There is nothing wonderful in the Journal (^) 

(1) 1 n his Life of Swift, he thus speaks of this Journal: “ In 
the midst of his power and his polities, he kept a journal of his 
visits, his walks, his interviews with ministers, and quarrels with 
his servant, and transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Ding- 
ley, to whom he knew that whatever befell him w'as interesting, 
and no account could be too minute. Whether these diumai 
trifles were properly exposed to eyes which had never received 
any plehsure from me dead, may be reasonably doubted: they 
have, however, some odd attractions: the reader finding fre¬ 
quent mention of names which he has been used to consider as 
important, mes on in hope of information; and, as there is 
nothing to mtigue attention, if he is disappointed, he can hardly 
comphkin.'** It may be added, that the reader not only hopes to 
find, but does find, in this very entertaining Journal, much cu¬ 
rious Information, respecting persons and uiings, which he will 
In vain seek for in other bo^s of the same period. — M. 
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which Ave see Swift kept in London^ for it contain* 
slight topic^ and it might soon be written.” 

i praised the accuracy of an account-book of a 
lady whom I mentioned. Johnson. “ Keeping 
accounts, Sir, is of no use when a man is spending 
liis own money, and has nobody to whom he is to 
account. You won’t eat less beef to-day, because 
you liave written down what it cost •yesterday.” I 
mentioned another lady who thought as he did, so 
tliat her husband could not gt*t her to keep an ac- 
i:ount of the expense of the family, as she thought 
it enough that she ne ver exceeded the sum allowed 
her. Johnson. Sir, it is fit she should keep an 
account, because her hu.s])and wishes it; but I ilo 
not sec its use.” I maintained that keeping an ac¬ 
count lias this advantage, that it 'latisfies a man that 
his money has not been lost or stolen, which he 
might sometimes be apt to imagine, were there no 
MTitten state of his expense; and, besides, a cal¬ 
culation of economy, so as not to exceed one’s in¬ 
come, cannot be made ivithout a view of the different 
articles in figures, that one may see how to retrench 
in some particulars less necessary than others. 
This he did not attempt to answer. 

Talking of an accjuaintance of ours, whose nar¬ 
ratives, which abounded in curious and interesting 
topics, were unhappily found to be very fabulous; 

I mentioned Lord Mansfield's having said to me, 

‘‘ Suppose we believe one half of what he tells.” 
Johnson. “ Ay; but we don't know which half to 
believe. By his lying we lose not only our reverence 
for him, but all comfort in his conversation.” Bos- 

M 4> 
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WELL. “ May we not take it as amusing fiction ? " 
Johnson. “ Sir, the misfortune is, that you will 
insensibly believe as much of it as you incline to 
believe.'" 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding their con¬ 
geniality in politics, he never was acquainted with 
a late cniincnt noble judge ('), whom I have heard 
speak of him as- a writer with great respect. John¬ 
son, 1 know not upon what degree of investigation, 
entertaineid no exaltdd opinion of his lordship’s in¬ 
tellectual character. Talking of him to me one day, 
he said, “ It is wonderful. Sir, with how little real 
superiority of mind men can make an eminent figure 
in public life.” He expressed himself to the same 
purpose concerning another law-lord (^), who, it 
seems, once took a fancy to associate with the wits 
of London; but with so little success, that i'oote 
said, “ What can he iqean by coming among us ? 
He is not only dull himself, but the cause of dulncss 
in otluns.” Trying him by the test of his colloquial 
powers, Johnson had found him very defective. He 
once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ This man now 
has been ten years about town, and has made no¬ 
thing of itmeaning as a companion. (•♦) He said 

(1) No doubt Lord Mansfield. See aitte, Vol. HI. p. 187. 

« 

(2) Probably Lord Loughborough.— C. 

(S) Knowing as well as I do what precision and elegance of 
oratory his lordship can display, I cannot but suspect that his 
unfavourable appearance in a social circle, which drew such 
animadversions upon him, must be owing to a cold affectation of 
consequence, from being reserved and stiff. If it be so, and he 
might be an agreeable man if he would, we cannot be sorry that 
he misses his aim. 
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to me, “ I never heard any thing from him in com¬ 
pany that ^as at all striking; and depend upon it, 
Sir, it is when you come close to a man in convers¬ 
ation, that you discover what his real abilities are: 
to make a speech in a public assembly is a knack. 
Now, I honour Thurlow, Sir; Thurlow is a fine 
fellow; he fairly puts his mind to yours.” 

After repeating to him some ofJaft pointed, lively 
sayings, I said, “ It is a pity, Sir, you don’t always 
remember your own good things, that you may have 
a laugh when you will.’’ Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, it 
is better that I forgot them, that I may be reminded 
of them, and have a laugh on their being brought 
to my recollection.” 

When I recalled to him his having said, as we 
sailed up Lochlomond, “ That if iie wore any thing 
fine, it should be very fine I observed that all his 
thoughts were upon a great scale. Johnson. “ De¬ 
pend upon it, Sir, every man will have as fine a 
thing as he can get; as large a diamond for his ring.” 
Boswell. “ Pardon me, Sir: a man of a narrow 
mind will not think of it; a slight trinket will satisfy 
him: 

* Nec sufTcrre queat majoris pondera gsmmse. ’ 

I told him 1 should send him some “ Essays ” 
which I had written (^), which I hoped he would be 
so good as to read, and pick out the good ones. 
Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, send me only the .good ones: 
don’t make me pick them.” 

1 heard him once say, ** Though the proverb 

(1) They are to be found, under the title of “ The Hypo- 
choiidriack,” in the London Magazine from 1775 to 1784. — 
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* Nullum numen ahe$t, si sit prudential does not 
always prove true, we may be certain of the converse 
of it, Nullum numen adest, si sit imj)rudentia,* (•) 

Once, when Mr. Seward was going to Bath, and 
asked his commands, he said, “ Tell Dr. Haringtou 
that I wish he would publish another volume of the 
‘ Nug<B Antique (*) ; ' it is a very pretty book.” (^) 

Mr. Seward se:‘i)nded this wish, and recommended 

> 

to Dr. Ilarington to dedicate it to Johnson, and 
take for his motto what Catullus says to Cornelius 
Nepos; 

“ - -- nnmquc tu solebas 

Meas c^se aliquid putare > ugas.” 

As a small proof of his kindliness and delicacy of 
feeling, the following circumstance may be men¬ 
tioned : One evening, when we were in the street 
together, and I told him J was going to sup at Mr. 
Beauelerk's, he said, 1 ’ll go with you.” After 
having walked part ofdhc way, seeming to recollect 
someihiiig, he suddenly stopped and said, “ I cannot 
go, — but I do not love lieauclerk the less.** 

On the frame of his portrait Mr. Beau clerk had 
inscribed 

(l) Mrs. Piozzi gives a more classical version of Johnson’s 
vai latiori: NullU-m nufnen adesl ni sU prudenlia. See postf 
Johnsonian A. — C. 

(2^ It has since appeared. — B.—Though the MSS., of 
which this w'ork waa composed, had descended to Dr. Ilaring¬ 
ton, the work was not edited by him, but by the Reverend 
Henry Harington, M. A- Markland. 

(3) A new and greatly improved edition of this very ciiriot^ 
collection was published by Mr. Park in 1804, m two volume!! 
octavo. In this edition the letters are chronologically arrangeci 
and the account of the bishops which was formerly printed 
from a very corrupt copy, is taken from Sir John Harrington’s 
original manuscript, which he presented to Henry, Prince of 
and is now in the royal library in the Museum. M. 
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' Ingeniutn ingeiis 
Inculto hoc sub corftore." (1) 

After Mr.*Beauclerk’s death, when it became Mr 
Langtoii’s property, he made the inscription be de¬ 
faced. Johnson said complacently, “ It was kind in 
you to take it otf; ” and then, after a short pause, 
added, “ and not unkind in him to put it cm.” 

He said, “ How few of his friends’ houses would 
a man choose to be at when he i^sick I ” He men- • 
tioried one or two. I recolleot only Thrale’s. 

He observed, “ There' is a wicked inclination in 
most people to suppr'^e an old man decayed in his 
intellects. If a young or middle-aged man, when 
leaving a company, does not recollect whore he laid 
his hat, it is nothing; but if the same inattention is 
discovered in an old man, pc'ople will shrug up their 
shoulders, and say, ‘ His memory is goi.ng.’ ” 

When I once talked to him of some of the sayings 
which every body repeats, 6ut nobody knows where 
to find, such as Quos Deus vult perderCf prius de- 
mmtat; he told me that he was once offered ten 
guineas to point out from whence Seniel insanivimtis 
(mines was taken. He could not do it; but many 
years afterwards met with it by chance in Johannes 
Baptisia Mantuanus, (2) 

(1) The whole passage is very descriptive of Jbhnson: 

“ ' - ■■ Iracundior cst paulo: minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum homUiUm ; rideri possit eo quod 
Rustidas tonso toga defluit; et male laxus 
In pede cakeus haeret: at eat bonus, ut melior vir 
Non aJius quisquam : at tibi amicus: at ingenium ingpns 
Inrulto latet hoc Sub tol-pote //or Sat ill lib. i 27 — C. 

(2) The v/ords occur (as Mr. Bindley observes to me) in the 
first Eclogue of Mantuaniis, “ De Honesto Amore,” &c. 

" Id rnrainune malum; semel intanivimus omnes ’’ 

With the following elucidation of the other saying-.-iluoa 
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I am very sorry that I did not take a note of al 
eloquent argument, in which he maintained that thr-: 
situation of Prince of Wales was the happiest of an** 
person’s in tlie kingdom, even beyond that of tha 
sovereign. I recollect only — the enjoyment of 


Deta (it should rather be, Quern Jupiter) vult perderCt 
detnentat — Mr. Hoswell was furnished by Mr. Richard How, 
of Asplcy, in Bcdfoi^:' hire, as communicated to that gentleman 
by his friend, Mr. John Pitts, late rector of Great Brickhill, in 
Buckingham: ** Perhapfit no scrap of Latin whatever has been 
more quoted than this. It occasionally falls even from those 
who are scrupulous even to pedantry in their Latinity, and will 
not admit a word into their compositions which has not the 
sanction of the first age.” The word demento is of no authority, 
either as a verb active or neuter. After a loi^ search, for the 
purpose of deciding a I et, some gentlemen of Cambridge found 
it among the fragments of Euripides, in what edition 1 do not 
recollect, w'here it is given as a translation of a Greek Iam¬ 
bic : 

‘ Oy Stas ^\Xti etTaXta’ett, trgtur' aafra^laau. 

** The above scr^ was found in the hand-writing of a suicide of 
fashion, Sir I). O., some years ago, lying on the table of the 
room where he had destroyed himself. The suicide was a man 
of classical acquirements ; he lefl no other paper behind him.” 
Another of these proverbial sayings, 

" Incidit in Scyllam, cupicns vitare Charybdim,** 

1, some years ago, in a note on a passage in The Merchant 
of Venice, traced to its source. It occurs ^with a slight varia¬ 
tion) in the Alexandreis of Philip Gualtier (a poet of the 
thirtecth century), which was printed at Lyons in 1558. Darius 
is the person addressed : — 

“ — - Quo tendis inertcm, 

Rex penture, fugam nescis, heu! perditc, ncscii 
Quein fugias; hostes incurris dum fugis hostem ; 

Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim.” 

The author of this line w^as first ascertained by Galleottus 
ilartius, who died in 1476, as is observed in Menagiana, vol. iii. 
p. ISO, edit 1762. For an account of Philip Gualtier, see Vos- 
sius de Poet. Latin., p. 254. fol. 1697. A line, not less fre¬ 
quently quoted than any of the preceding, was suggested for 
mquiry, several years ago, in a note on The Rape or Luccece; 

** Soiamen miseris socios habuigge doloris.” 

But the author of this verse has not, 1 believe been dueprered. 

-.M. 
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hope — the high superiority of rank, without the 
anxious cares of government — and a great degree 
of power, both from natural influence wisely used, 
and from the sanguine expectations of those who 
look forward to the chance of future favour. 

Sir Joshua Ileynolds communicated to me the 
following particulars: 

Johnson thought the poems pu^shed as trans¬ 
lations from Ossian had so little merit, that he said, 
“ Sir, a man might write siiclilstuff for ever, if he 
would abandon his mind to it.” 

“ He said, “ A niaii should pass a part of his time 
yfiih. the laughers, by which means any thing ridi¬ 
culous or particular about him might be presented 
to his view, and corrected.' I ob^jerved, he must 
have been a bold laiigh(*r who wc uld have ventured 
to tell Dr. Johnson of any of his peculiarities. (*) 

Having observed the vain ostentatious importance 
of many people in quoting the authority of dukes 
and lords, as having been in their company, he said, 
he went to the other extreme, and did not mention 
his authority when he should have done it, had it 
not been that of a duke or a lord. 

DrfGoldsmith said once to Dr. Johason that he 
wished for some additional members to the Literary 


(1)1 am happy, however, to mention a pleasing instance or 
nis enduring with great gentleness to hear one of his most strik¬ 
ing pai'ticularities pointed out: Miss Hufttcr, a niece of Jus 
friend, Christopher Smart, \^hcn a very young girl, struck liy 
lis extraordinary*motions, said to him, “ Pray, Dr. Johnson, 
why do you make such sti.mge gestures ? ” “ From bad habit,” 

he replied : “ do you, my dear, take care to guard against bad 
habits.” This I was told by the young lady’s brother at Mar¬ 
gate. # 
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Club, to give it an agreeablo variety ; “ for,” said 
he, “ there can now be nothing new among us : we 
have travelled over one another’s minds.” Johnson 
seemed a little angry, and said, “ Sir, you have not 
travelled over my mind, I promise you.” Sir 
Joshua, however, thought Goldsmith right; ob¬ 
serving, that when peojde liave lived a great deal 
together, they b^iow what each of them will say on 
every subject. A' new understanding, therefore, is 
desirable; because though it may only furnish the 
same sense upon a question which w'ould have been 
furnished by those with w hom we are accustomed to 
live, yet this sense will have a different colouring; 
and colouring is of much effect in every thing else 
as well as in painting.” 

Johnson us(id t© say that he made it a constant 
rule to talk as well as he could, both as to sentiment 
and expression ; by whieh means, w'hat had been ori¬ 
ginally effort became familiar and easy, ‘ The con¬ 
sequence of this, Sir Joshua observed, was, that his 
common conversation in all companies was such as 
to secure him universal attention, as something 
above tlie usual colloquial style was ex])('et<'d. 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in eompany, 
wlicn another mode was necessary, in order to in¬ 
vestigate truth, he could descend to a l inguage in¬ 
telligible to the meanest cajiacity. An iristance of 
this was witnessed by Sir Joshua Ileynolds, when 
they were present at an examination of a little black¬ 
guard boy, by Mr. Saunders Welch, the late West¬ 
minster justice. Welch, who imagined that he w as 
exalting himself in Dr. Johnson’s ( yes by usillg big 
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w, spoke in a manner that was utterly unin¬ 
telligible to the boy; Dr. Johnson perceiving it, 
addressed liimself to the boy, and changed the 
pompous phraseology into colloquial language. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was much amused by this 
proceeding, which seemed a kind of reversing of 
what might have been expected from the two men, 
took notice of it to Dr. Johnson, as they walked 
auiay by themselves. Joliiison saii^rthat it was con- 
tie ually the ease; and that hef^as always obliged 
{<> the justice’s ^'\(‘l!ing diction (smiling), 

''O as that his nieanif •, miglit he undci\stood by the 
vulgar, from whom iiiicrnuition was to be obtained. 

Sir .loshiia oiiee ob'-f-rved to him, that he l ad 
talked above th(‘ c‘a[)acity of >ome people with whom 
tlu’y had been in eompany togetlier. “ No mattiT, 
Sir, ” said .Jolln^on; tin y r;oiihi(le,r it as a cornpli- 
incmt to be talkt'd to as il they were wiser than they 
are. So trm* is this, Sir, thftt Baxter made it a rule 
in every sermon that he preaehed to say soin('tliing 
that was above the capacity of his audienr<;.” (*) 

Johnson’s dexterity in retort, when he seemed to 

( 1 ) Tht* justness of this remark is confirmeil by the filbrning 
stoiy, for which I am indebted to Lord KJiot: — A Cdiinfiy 
parson, who was remarkable for quoting scraps of Lain* m Ins 
sermons, ha\;nj? died, one of his parishioners was asked h »’.v he 
liked his sueeessor; “ He is a very good preacher, ’ was his 
answer, “ Imt no /Ailiner." —B. — Air. Clialinei^ niiihes this 
anecdote interesting by giving it “a local habitation .md .i 
name. I’lns “very good preacher” was, be says, the tile- 
brated Di, ]''dward Boeoek, who had a living at (’hildry, ne.ir 
Oxfoid. One of his Oxford fiieiuls, as he travelled tiim .i.h 
Childry, n qniring, for Ins diverHon, of some peonks wli'» «•!-. 
their n nistei? and how they Jikcd him ? leeeni'fl fni.n rf em 
this ans.vei ; “ Our jii-ison is one Air. Poeoik, a lionest 

manj blit, iiKistei,” saui (hey, “he is no Laiiner." — i’oeoek’j- 
Life,lect. 111. — r. 
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be driven to an extremity by his adversary, wa^ 
very remarkable. Of his power, in this respect, 
our common friend, Mr. Windliam, of Norfolk, haj 
been pleased to furnish me with an eminent ire 
stance. However unfavourable to Scotland, he uni 
formly gave liberal praise to George Buchanan, as 
a writer. In a conversation concerning tlie literary 
merits of the two countries, in which Buchanan was 
introduced, a Stv^chman, imagining that on tjiis 
ground he should have an undoubted triumph over 
/lim, exclaimed, “ Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would 
you have said of Buchanan had he been an English¬ 
man ? ” “ Why, Sir,” said Johnson, after a little 

pause, “ I should not have said of Buchanan, had 
he been an JUnglishman, what I will now say of him 
as Scotchman^ —that he was the only man of 
genius his country ever produced.” (J) 

And this brings to my recollection another in¬ 
stance of the same nature. I once reminded him 
that when Dr. Adam Smith was expatiating on the 
beauty of GlasgoAv, he had cut him short by saying, 

‘ Pray, Sir, have you ever seen Brentford ? ” and 
I took the liberty to add, “ My dear Sir, surely that 
was sJtocking** “ Why then. Sir,” he replied, “ you 
have never seen Brentford.” 

(1) This prompt ami sarcastic retort may not unaptly be 
compared with Sir Henry Wotton’s celebrated answer "to a 
priest in Italy, who asked him “ Where was your religion to be 
found before Luther ?” « My religion was to be found then 

where yours is not to be found now, in the written word of 
God.” But Johnson’s admirable reply has a sharper edge, and 
perhaps more ingenuity than that of Wotton. — M. — In Sel- 
den’s Table Talk we have the following more witty reply made 
to this sai&e question; “Where was America an hundred or 
six-score years ago?” — Marxland. 
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Tiiougli liis usual phrase for conversation was talAt 
vet lie macie a distinction; for when he once tohJ 
me that he dined the day bpfore at a friend’s house, 
with “a very pretty company;” and I asked him 
if tlicre was good conversation, he answ'ered, “ No, 
Sir; wc had talk enougli, but no conversation; 
there was nothing discussed.'* 

Talking of the success of the S ^tcli in London, 
he imputed it in a consid(‘ni/Jfe degn'e to their 
■ ’.pirit of natioiudity. “ Yoii kno\\J5 Sir,” said he, 
*• that no Scotcliman i'iil)li>lies a book, or lias a jilay 
brought upon the hut there are five hundred 

people ready to applaud hi in/' 

lie gave much prai>e to lus friend Dr. IJuriK'y’s 
edeeant and entertaining ’I'l.ivels, and told Mr. 
Seward that he had tliem in his eye when writing 
his “Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland.’' 

Such was his sensibility,* and so much was lie 
affected by pathetic poetry, that, when he. wa^ 
reading Dr. ileattic’s “ Hermit,” in my presence*, 
it brought tears into his eyes. (’) * 

H(' disapproved much of mingling real facts witli 
fiction. On this account he censured a book en¬ 
titled “Love and Madness.” (2) 

iMr. lloole told him he was born in Moorfield.*-', 
and had received part of his early instruction iu 
Grub Street. “ Sir,” said Johnson, smiling, “ you 
have been regularly educated.” Having asked wlio 

(1) I’he particular passage which excited this strong emotKUi 
was, as I have heard from my father, the fourth stanza, “ "I'ls 
night,” &c. — J. Boswelp,, Jun. 

(2) A kind of novel founded on the story of Mr. Hackman 
and Miss Hay: see Vol. VH. p. 257. — C. 

VOL. VIII. N 
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was his iristructor, and Mr. H oole having answered, 
“ My ancle, Sii*, who was a tailor Johnson, re- 
coflecting himself, said, Sir, I know him : we called 
him the metaphysical tailor» He was of a club in 
Old Street, with me and George Psalmanazar, and 
some others : but pray, Sir, was he a good tailor ? ” 
Mr. Iloole having answered that lit; believed he was 
too mathematRfUc^^ and used (o draw squares and 
triangles on his shopboard, so that he did not excel 
in the cut of a coat, — “I am sorry for it,” said 
Johnson, “ for I would have every man to be master 
of his own business.” 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr. Hoole, 
as brother authors, he often said, “ Let you and I, 
Sir, go together, and eat a beef-steak in Grub 
Street.” 

Sir William Chambers, that great architect, 
whose works show a sublimity of genius, and who 
is esteemed by all who know him, for his social, 
hospitable, and generous qualities, submitted the 
manuscript of hts “ Chinese Architecture ” to Dr. 
Johnson’s perusal. Johnson was much pleased 
with it, and said, “ It wants no addition nor cor¬ 
rection, but a few lines of introduction ; ” which he 
furnished, and Sir William adopted. Q) 

( 1 ) The Hon. Horace Walpole, now Earl of Orford, thus 
bears testimoiiy to this gentleman’s merit as a writer: “Mr. 
Chambers’s ‘ Tredlise on Civil Architecture’ is the most sensible 
book, and the most exempt from prejudices, that ever was 
vn:itten on that science." — Preface to Anecdotes of Painting in 
England* introductory lines are these : 

** It is difficult to avoid praising too little or too much. The boundless 
panegyrics which have been lavished upon the Chinese learning, policy, 
and ^ts, show with what power novelty attracts regard, and hou naturally 
esteem swells into admiration. I am 'far from desiring to be numbered 
among the exaggeram^f Chinese excellence. X consider them a^ gecat. 
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He said to Sir William Scott, ** The age is run¬ 
ning mad afti^r innovation; and all the business of 
the world is to be done in a new way ; men are to 
be hanged in a new way; Tyburn itself is not safe 
from the fury of innovation." It having been 9^ 
guc’d that this was an improvement, — “ No, SL 
."aid lie, eagerly, “ it is not an improvement; thf.y 
object, that the old method drew tor«»thera number 
of spectators. Sir, executions ai^intended to draw 
■.'jx^ctators. If they do not draw spectators, they 
don’t answer their piirp The old metliod was 
most satisfactory to all j)arties ; the public was gra¬ 
tified by a proccs.sion; tin' erimiiial ^^as supported 
by it. Wliy is all this to be .swept away?” I pc'r- 
foctly agree with Dr. Johnson upon this head, and 
am persuaded that executions now, the solemn pro 
cession being discontinued, have not nearly the 
etlect which they formerly ha;[l. Magistrates, both 
ill London and elsewhere, have, I am afraid, in this 
had too much regard to their own ease. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, Johnson said 
to a friend, — “ Hurd, Sir, is one of a set of men 
\\ ho account for every thing systematically; for 
ins tan ee, it has been a fashion to wear scarlet 
breeches ; these men would tell you, that according 
to causes and effects, no other wear could at that 
time have been chosen.” He, however, said of him 


or wise, onlv in romparison with the nations that surround them; and have 
no intciitioi. to place them in i ompetition either with the ancients oi ith 
the modern^ nt this part of the world; yet they must be allowed to < Iditn 
our notice as a <iistinrt and very singular race of men; as the inhabifanU 
of a region divided by its situation froot all civilised countries, who have 
formed their own manners, and invented their own arts, without the 
(f stance of example. ’* 

N 2 
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at another time to the same gentlemaa, ** Hurd, Sir, 
is a man whose acquaintance is a valuable acqui¬ 
sition/’ 

That learned and ingenious pr ate, it is well 
known, published at one period of his life “ Moral 
and Political Dialogues,” with- a wofully Whiggish 
cast. Afterwards, his lordship having thought better, 
came to see error, and republished the work 
with a more constitutional spirit. Johnson, however, 
was unwilling to allow him full credit for his po¬ 
litical conversion. I remember when his lordship 
declined the honour of being archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Johnson said, “ I am glad he did not go to 
Lambeth ; for, after all, I fear he is a Whig in his 
neart.” 

Johnson’s attention to precision and clearness in 
expression was very remarkable. He disapproved 
of a parentliesis ; andal believe in all his volumino^is 
writings, not half a dozen of them will be found. 
He never used the phrases the former and the latter^ 
having observed, that they often occasioned ob¬ 
scurity ; ho therefore contrived to construct his 
sentences so as not to have occasion for them, and 
would even rather repeat the same Avords, in order 
to avoid them. Nothing is more common than to 
mistake surnames, when we hear them carelessly 
uttered for the first time. To prevent this, he used 
not only to pronounce them slowly and distinctly, • 
but to take the trouble of spelling them; a practice 
which I have often followed, and which I wisli w ere 
general. 

Such was thP and irritability of his blood. 
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that not only did he pare his nails to the quick, but 
scraped the Joints oi his fingers with a penknife, 
till they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature 
was remarkably exemplified in Johnson. Ills libe¬ 
rality in giving his money to persons in distress was 
extraordinary. Yet there lurked about him a pro¬ 
pensity to paltry saving. One diu' I'owned to him, 
that “I was occasionally troublewitii a fit of Hcn- 
) )irnessJ'* ‘‘ Why, Sir,” ‘-aid he, “ so am I. I 

do not tell it.” Jle l».is now aiul then liorrowod a 
siiilling of me; and m lien 1 asked him for it again, 
seemed to be rather out ol“ litmioiir. A droll little 


rirciimstaiice (nice occurred; 


as if he meant to re¬ 


primand my minute exactness as a creditor, he thus 
addressed me ; — “ llos\v(‘ll, lend me sixpence —not 
to he repaid^ 

This great man’s attention to small things was 
very remarkable. As an instance of it, he one day 
.said to me, “ Sir, when you get silver in change for 
a guinea, look carefully at it; you may find some 
curious piece of coin.” 

Tlioiigh a stern true-horn Englishman, and fully 
prejudiced against all other nations, he had discern¬ 
ment enough to sec, and candour enough to cen¬ 
sure, the cold reserve too common among English¬ 
men towards strangers : “Sir,” said he, “two men 
of any otlicr nation who are shown into a room 
together, at a house w^here they are both visitors, 
wall immediatelv find some conversation. But tw’o 
Englishmen will probably go each to a different 
window, and remain in obstinate silence 8ir, w'o 


N 3 
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as yet do not enough understand the common 
^lits of humanity.” ^ 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good 
deal with the li^arl of Shelburne, now Marquis of 
Lansdown, as he doubtless could not but have a due 
value for tliat noblemarrs activity of mind, and un¬ 
common a(*(jiiisitioris of important knowledge, how’- 
ev(*r inueli he ihi^ht disapprove of other parts of his 
lordship’s charactiV, wliich were widely different 
from his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Esq., author of the very in¬ 
genious “ Essay on the Character of Falstaff (•),” 
being a particular friend of his lordship, had once 
an opportunity of entertaining Johnson a day or 
two at Wycombe, wlien its lord was absent, and by 
him I have been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson’s can¬ 
dour. Mr. Morgann »and he had a dispute pretty 
late at night, in which Johnson would not give up, 
tliough he had the wrong side; and, in short, both 
kept the held. Next morning, when they met in 
the breakfasting-room, Dr. Johnson accosted Mr. 
Morgann thus: “ Sir, I have been thinking on our 
dispute last night ;—You were in the rights 

The other was as follows: Johnson, for sport 
perhaps, or from the spirit of contradiction, eagerly 
maintained that Derrick had merit as a writer. 
Mr. Morgann argued with him directly, in vain. 
At length he had recourse to this device. “ Pray, 

(1) Johnson being asked his opinion of this Essay, answ’crcd, 
Why, Sir, we shall have the man come forth again; and as 
he has proved Falstaff to be no coward, he may prove lago to bo 
a very good character,” 
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Sir,” ss.nid he, ‘‘whether do you reckon Derrick oi 
Smart (•) ti*® best poet?” Johnson at once felt 
himself roused ; and answered, “ Sir, there is no 
settling the point of precedency between a louse 
and a flea.” 

Oner, when checking niy boasting too frequently 
of myself in company, he said to me, “ Boswell, you 
often vaunt so much as to provok**. ridicule. You 
put me in mind of a man who^^Ia^ standing in the 
kitchen of an inn ^uth his back to the fire, and 
thus accosted the iiei-nn m \t him. ‘ Do you know, 
Sir, who I am ? ’ ‘No, Sir,’ >aid the other, ‘ I liave 
not that advantage.' ‘Sir.’ .^aid lie, ‘1 am the 
great Tw'almley, who inventeil tlie Ntiw Floodgate 
Iron. (-) The Bisliop of Kdlaloe, on my repeat¬ 
ing the story to him, defended Twaliiiley, by ob¬ 
serving tliat he was entitled to the epithet of great; 
for Virgil in his group of worthies in the Elysiaii 
fields — 

llic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi, &<.. 
mentions 

inventas aut qiii vitam excolucre per artes. 

He was pleased to say to me one morning when 
we were left alone in his study, “ Boswell, I think I 
am easier with you than with almost any body.” 

He would not allow Mr. David Hume any credit 
for his political principles, though similar to his 

(1) It has been asserted(European Mag. Sept. 17P6, p. 160.) 
that till' above comparison was made between JJernck and 
Bnyse. — C. 

(2) What the great Twalmley was so proud «>f having in¬ 
vented was neither more nor less than a kind of box-iron for 
smoothing linen. 

N 4* * 
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own; saying of him, ‘‘ Sir, he was a Tory by 
chance.” . 

His acute observation of human life made him 
remark, “Sir, there is nothing by whicli a man ex¬ 
asperates most people more than by displaying a 
superior ability of brilliancy in conversation. They 
seem pleas<'d at the time ; but their envy makes 
them curse hinrat their hearts.” 

My readers will\)robably be surprised to hear 
that the great Dr. Johnson could amuse himself 
with so slight and playful a species of composition 
as a charade* I have recovered one which he made 
on Dr. Barnard, now I^ord Bishop of Killaloe; who 
has been pleased for many years to treat me with so 
much intimacy and social ease, that I may presume 
to call him not only my right reverend, but my very 
dear friend. I therefore with peculiar pleasure 
give to the world a just and elegant compliment 
thus paid to his lordship by Johnson. 

CHARADE. 

“ My jirst shuts out thieves from your house or your room, 

My sccoml expresses a Syrian perfume. 

My whole is a man in whose converse is shared 

The strength of a Bar and tlie sweetness of Nard." 

Johnson asked Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq. if 
he had read the Spanish translation of Sallust, said 
to be written by a prince of Spain, with the assist¬ 
ance of his tutor, who is professedly the author of 
a treatise annexed, on tin; Phccnician language. 

Mr, Cambridge commended the work, particularly 
as he thought the translator understood his author 
better than is commonly the case with translators; 
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but paid, he was disappointed in the purpose for 
which he Ijorrowed the book; to see whether a 
Spaniard could be better furnished with inscriptions 
from monuments, coins, or other antiquities, wliich 
h(* might more probably find on a coast so imme¬ 
diately opposite to Carthago, than the antiquaries 
of any other countries. Joiinsox. ‘‘I am very 
sorry you were not gratified in your cxjiectations/' 
MBiuDCJE. “The laiigmme ’.ould have been of 
liftle use, as there is no Ijistoj’v existiim in tliat 
tongue to balance tljr jjuviial accounts which tlie 
Homan writers liavc li ft ii''.” dofiNSox. “ No, 
Sir. They have not Ixh u pardaly they lane told 
their own stmy witliout sliamo or regard to erpiit- 
able tixatuK’ut of their injured enemy; they had no 
comj)unetion, no Ai ling for a Carthaginian. Why, 
Sir, they would never hav(‘ borne Virgil’s descrip¬ 
tion of Eiieas’s treatment of Dido, if she had not 
been a Carthaginian.” 

I gratefully acknowledge this and other commu¬ 
nications from Mr. Cambridge, whom, if a beautiful 
villa on the banks of the Thames, a few miles dis¬ 
tant from London, a numerous and excellent library, 
which he accurately knows and reads, a choice col¬ 
lection of ])icturcs, which he understands and re¬ 
lishes, an easy fortune,an amiable family, an 
extensive circle of friends and ac(iuaintance, dis¬ 
tinguished by rank, fashion, and genius, a literary 
fame, various, eh'gant. and still increasing, colloquial 
talents rarely to be found, and, with all these means 
of happiness, enjoying, wdien well advanced in 
years, hcaltli and vigour of body, serenity and ani- 
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mation of mind, do not entitle to be addressed for¬ 
tunate sencx! I know not to whom, ^iri any age, 
that expression could with jiropriety have been used. 
Long may lie live to hear and to feel it! (^) 

Jolinson’s love of little children, wliich he dis¬ 
covered upon all occasions, calling them “ pretty 
dears,” and giving them swcetm(‘ats, was an un- 
don])ted proof of the real humanity and gentleness 
of liis disposition. \ 

11 is uncommon kindness to his servants, and 
serious concern, not only for their comfort in tliis 
world, but their happiness in the next, was another 
unquestionable evidence of what all, who were in¬ 
timately acquainted with him, knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just, under this head, to omit the 
fondn«'ss which he showed for animals which he had 
taken under his protection. I never shall forget the 
indulgence with which he treated Hodge, his cat; 
for whom he himself used to go out and buy oysters, 
lest the servants, having that trouble, should take a 
disl ike to the poor creature. I am, unluckily, one, 
of those who have an antipathy to a cat, so that I 
am uneasy when in the room with one; and I own 
I frequently suffered a good deal from the presence 
of this same I lodge. I recollect him one day 
scrambling up l)r. Johnson’s breast, apparently with 
much satisfaction, while my frieiid, smiling and 
half-whistling, rubbed down his back, and pulled 
him by the tail; and when I observed he was a fine 

(1) Mr. Cambridge enjoyed all the blessings here enumerated 
for many years after this passage was written. He died at h/s 
seat near Tv/ickenhara, Sept. 17. 1802, in his cighly-sixth year. 
— M. 
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cat, sayings, “ Why, yes, Sir, but I have had cats 
whom I liked better than this;” and then, as if 
perceiving Hodge to be out of countenance, adiling, 
“ But he is a very fine cat, a ^ ery fine cat indeed.” 

This reminds me of the ludicrous account which 
be gave Mr. Langton of the despicable state of a 
young gentl(’uiau of good famil\. ‘‘Sir, when I 
heard of him last, lie uas running about town 
shf>oting cats.” And then, in a sort of kindly re- 
vijrie, he bethought h’;u->elf of his own favourite 
cat, and said, “ But Ibulgi' slian’t be shot; no, no, 
Hodge shall not be '•hoi.” 

He thought Mr. Ijeauch rk inad>’, a shrewd nnd 
and judicious remark to 'Mi-. liangton, who, after 
having been for the fir^t time in company with a 
well-known wit about town, was warmly admiring 
and praising him, — ‘‘ See, him again,” said Beau- 
clerk. • 

His respect for tlie hierarchy, and particularly 
the dignitaries of the church, has been more than 
once exhibited in the course of this work. Mr. 
Seward saw him presented to the Archbishop of 
York, and described his bow to an Archbishop as 
such a studied elaboration of homage, such an ex¬ 
tension of limb, such a Hexion of body, as have 
seldom or ever been equalled. 

I cannot help mentioning with much regret, that 
by my oAvn negligence I lost an opportunity of 
having the history of my family from its founder, 
Thomas Boswell, in 150i, recorded and illustrated 
by JohuNon’s pen. Such was hi.s goodness to me, 
that AAhen I presumed to solicit him for so great a 
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favour, he was pleased to say, “Let me have all the 
materials you cau collect, and I will da it both in 
Latin and Pinf!,lisli ; then let it be printed, and 
copies of it be (U'positetl in various plact s for secu¬ 
rity and prc'servatioii.” 1 can now only do the best 
I can to inak(‘ n[) for this loss, keeping my great 
master steadily in \iew. Family histories, like the 
imn(jincs mujorum of the ancients, excite to virtue ; 
and I wish that tliey who really have blood, would 
be more careful to trace and ascertain its course. 
Some liave affected to laugh at the history of the 
house of Yvery (') : it would be well if many others 
would transmit their pedigrees to posterity, with 
the same accuracy and generous zeal with which 
the noble lord wlio compiled that work has honoured 
and })(*rpetuuted his ancestry. 

On 'rjiursday, April 10, 1 introduced to him, at 
Ids house in Bolt Court, the Honourable and Re¬ 
verend William Stuart (-), sou.of the Earl of Bute ; 
ii gentleman truly worthy of being known to John¬ 
son ; being, u ith all the advantages of high birth, 
learning, traved, and elegant manners, an exemplary 
parish priest in every respect. 

After some compliments on both sides, the tour 
which Johnson and I had made to the Hebrides was 
mentioned. Johnson. “I got an acquisition of 

(1) Written by John, Earl of Egmont, and printed (but not 
published) m 1742— M. 

(2) At that time vicar of I^uton, in Bedfordshire, where he 
lived for some years, and fully merited the cliaracter given of 
him in the text; he v^as aftenvards Eord Archbishop of Armagh, 

and Primate of Ireland. — M -And died May, 1822, in avtry 

strange way, having h:td poison, by mistake for incdiciiie, ad¬ 
ministered to him by tlie hand of his lady. — C. 
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more ideas by it than by any thinj:; that I remember. 
I saw quittf a ditferent system of life.” Boswell. 
“ You would not like to make the same journey 
again?” Johnson. “Why no, Sir; not the same 
it is a tale told. Granina, an Italian critic, ob- 
«.erve>, that every man d(*s!res to see that of which 
he has rc'ad; but no man dc'siivs to read an account 
of what he has seen: so much does description fall 
of reality. Deseription only excites oiiriositv; 
.seeing satisfies it. Othv v ])eople itiay go and see 
the Hebrides.” ij.L. “I .should wish to go 

and see some country lotallv ditierent from vh.it I 

v % 

have bec’ii used to; sueh U'- riirkey, where reli_L.'<n 
and e\tvv tliiin:;’ else an* ditferent.” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir; there an* two objects of curiosity, - - 
the Christian world, and the Mahometan world. 
All the rest may be (Considered as barbarous.” 
Boswell. “Pray, Sir, is tlic ‘Turkish Spy’ a ge¬ 
nuine book ? ” JoiiN.soN. “ No, Sir. Mrs. Manley, 
in her life, says, tliat lier father Avrote tlte first two 
A’^olumcs : and in another book, ‘Dunton’s Life and 
Errors (*)’, we find that the rest was writt(*n by 
one Sault, at two guineas *a sheet, under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Midgcley.” (-) 


(1) [A work which contains various hioj^raphical memoranda, 
not m he found elsewhere. It was reprinted, in two volumes, 
with additional notes, by Mr. Nichols, m 1818.] 

(2) “ The Turkish Spy” was pretended to have been written 
oriffinally in Arabic; from Arabic translated into Italian, and 
thence into Phiglish. The real author of the work, which was, 
in fact, f‘riginally wr'f.len m Italian, w'as I. P. Marana, a 
Genoese, wdio died at Pans in 1693. John Dunton, in his life, 
says, that “ Mr. HlUiam JBradshmv received from Dr. Mid^eley 
forty shillings a sheet for writing part of the ‘ Turkish hpy;’ 
but I do not find that he any where mentions Sault as engaged 
i.i that work."— M. 


• # 
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Boswell. “ This has been a very factious reign, 
owing to the too great indulgence of government.” 
Johnson. “ I think so, Sir. What at first was 
lenity, grew timidity. Yet this is reasoning a pos¬ 
teriori, and may not be just. Supposing a few had 
at first been ])unish(’d, 1 believe faction would have 
been crusht d; but it might have been said, that it 
was a sanguinary reign. A man cannot tell d priori 
what will be best for government to do. This reign 
has been very unfortunate. We have had an un¬ 
successful war; but that does not prove that we 
have been ill governed. One side or other must 
prevail in war, as one or otlier must win at play. 
When we beat Louis, wo. were not better governed ; 
nor were the French better governed when Louis 
beat us.” 

On Saturday, April 12., I visited him, in company 
with IMr. Windham, af Norfolk, whom, though a 
Whig, he higlily valued. One of the best tilings he 
ever said AVeas to this gentleman; who, before he 
.setoiit for Iri'land as secridary to Lord Northington, 
when lord liftiitimant, expressed to the sage some 
modest and virtuous doubts, whether he could bring 
himself to practise those arts which it is supposed a 
person in that situation has occasion to employ, 
“ Don’t be afraid. Sir,” said Johnson, with a plea¬ 
sant smile; “ you will soon make a very pretty 
rascal.” 

He talked to-day a good deal of the wonderful 
extent and variety of London, and observed, that 
men of curious inquiry might see in it such modes 
of life as very few could even imagine. He in par- 
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tifular rpcomiiifridfii to us to explore Wapping, 
wliich we to do. (*) 

Ml’. Lowe, the painter, who was with him, was 
very inucli distressed that a large picture which he 
liad painted was refused to be received into the Ex¬ 
hibition of the Royal Academy. Mrs. Thrale knew 
Johnson’s character so superficially, as to represci.t 
him as 'inwilling to do small acts of benevolence, 
anti mentions, in particular, that he would hardly 
-ake tlie trouble to wriu- a letter in favour of his 
friends. The trutli, iiouever, i.s that In; was re¬ 
markable, in an extraordinary tlegree, for what she 
denies to liim ; and, above all, for tliis very sort ol 
kindness, writing letters for tlio-e to whom his so¬ 
licitations might be of s(t\ ice. lie now gave Mr 
Lowe the following, of wliieli I wnis diligent enough, 
with his permission, to take copies at the next 
cofiee-liousc, wliilc Mr. WincSiam was so good OvS to 
stay by me. 

Letter 431. TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

« April 12. 1783. 

“ Sir, — Mr. Lowt considers himself as cut off from 
all cicdit and all hope by tbe rejection of his picture 
from the Exhibition. Upon this work he has exhausted 
all his powers, and suspended all his expectations: and, 
certainly, to be refused an opportunity of taking the 
opinion of the public, is in itself a very gieat hardship. 
It is to be condemned without a trial. 

" If you could procure the revocation of this inca- 

(l) We accordingly carried our scheme into execution, m 
October, 1792 ; but whether from that unifonnity which ha.s m 
modern times, in a great degree, spread through every pait 
of the metropolis, or from our want of suilicient exertion, we 
were di.sappointed. 
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pacitaiing edict, you would deliver an unhappy man 
from great affliction. The council has sometimes re¬ 
versed its own determination; and I hope that, by your 
interposition, this luckless picture may be got admitted. 
I am, &c. Sam. Johnson." 

Letter 432. TO MR. BARRY. 

“ April 12. 1783. 

Sib, —Mr. Lowe’s exclusion from the Exhibition 
gives him more trouble than you and the other gentle¬ 
men of the council could imagine or intend. He con¬ 
siders disgrace and ruin as the inevitable consequence 
of your determination. 

He says, that some pictures have been received 
after rejection ; and if there be any such precedent, I 
earnestly entreat that you will use your interest in his 
favour. Of his work I can say nothing; I pretend not 
to judge of painting, and this picture I never saw ; but 
I conceive it extremely hard to shut out any man from 
the possibility of success; and therefore I repeat my 
request tliat you will propose the re-consideration of 
Mr. Lowe’s case ; and if there be any among the 
council with whom my name can have any weight, be 
pleased to communicate to them the desire of. Sir, your 
&c. Sam. Johnson.” 

Such intercession was too powerful to he resisted ; 
and Mr. Lowe’s performance was admitted at So¬ 
merset Place. The subject, as I recollect, was the 
Deluge, at that point of time when the water was 
verging to the top of the last uncovered mountain. 
Near to the spot was seen the last of the ante¬ 
diluvian race exclusive of those who were saved in 
the ark of Noah. This was one of those giants, 
then the inhabitants of the earth, who had still 
strength to swim, and with one of his hands licld 
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aloft his child. Upon the small remaining dry spot 
appeared a famished lion, ready to spring at the 
child and cfevour it. Mr. Lowe told me that John¬ 
son said to him, “ Sir, your picture is noble and 
probable.” “ A compliment, indeed,” said Mr. 
Lowe, “ from a man who cannot lie, and cannot be 
mistaken.” (‘) 

About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
meritiouiiig his bad health, and that he intended a 
visit to Lichtif Id. “ It is,” says he, “ with no greav'* 
expectation of anjeminu nt that I make every year a 
journey into tlie country; but it is pleasant to visit 
those whose kindne-is li:is been often experienced.” 

On April 18. (being Oood Friday), 1 found him 
at breakfast, in his usual manner upon that day, 
drinking tea without milk, and eating a cross bun 
to prevent faintness; we went to St. Clement’s 
church, as formerly. When we came home from 
church, he placed himself on*one of the stone seats 
at his garden door, and 1 took the other, and thus 
in the open air, and in a placid frame of mind, he 
talked away very easily. Johnson. “ Were I a 
country gentleman I should not be very hospitable; 

I should not have crowds in my house.” Boswell. 

“ Sir Alexander Dick tells me that he remembers 
having a thousand people in a year to dine at his 
house; that is, reekoning each person as one, each 
time that he dined there. Johnson. “ 'J’hat, Sir. 
is about three a day.” Boswell. “ How your 

(l) Mauritius Lowe died in 1793. See an account of him it 
“ Northcote’s Memoirs of Si’- Joshua Reynolds." — Cjia;.M£ES. 

VOL. vni. o 
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statement lessens the idea I ” Johnson. “ That, 
Sir, is the good of counting. It brings every thing 
to a certainty, which before floated in tlie mind in¬ 
definitely.” Boswell. “ But Ornne iynolum. pro 
rnagnifico est: one is sorry to have this diminished.” 
Johnson. “ Sir, you should not allow yourself to 
be delighted with error.” Boswell. “ Three a day 
seem but few.” Johnson. “ Xay, Sir, he who en¬ 
tertains tliree a day does very liberally. And if 
there is a large family, the poor entertain those 
three, for they eat vhat the poor would get: there 
must be superfluous meat; it must be given to the 
poor, or thrown out.” Boswell “ I observe in 
T^ondori, that the poor go about and gather bones, 
which I understand are manufactured.” Johnson- 


“ Y('s, Sir; they boil them, and extract a grease from 
them for greasing wheels and other purposes. Of the 
best pieces they make a mock ivory, which is used 
f ?r haft- to kniv('s, and v:iri.)us otlu-r things; the 
coarM! picecN they burn uni pound, and sell the 
ashes.” Boswlll. Tor whet purpose. Sir? ’ 
loTiNsoN. “ Why, Sir, for making a furnace for the 
(•henn>ts for melting iron. A paste made of burnt 
bones wall stand a stronger heat than any thing else. 
C'onvidei’j Sir, if you are to melt iron, you cannot 
line your pot with brass, because it is softer than 
iron, and would melt sooner; nor with iron, for 


though mall(‘able iron is harder than cast-iron, yet 
it would not do ; but a paste of burnt bones will not 
melt.” Boswell. “ Do vou know. Sir, I have dis- 
covered a manufacture to a great extent, of what 
you only piddle at — scraping and drying the peel 
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of oranges (’) ? At a place in Newgate Street there 
is a prodigious quantity prepared, which Ihey sell 
to the distiflers.” Johnson. “ Sir, I believe they 
make a higher thing out of them than a spirit; they 
make what is called orange-butter, the oil of the 
orange inspissated, which they mix perhaps with 
common pomatum, and make it fiiigrant. The oil 
docs not fly off in the drying.” 

Boswell. “ I wish to have i good walled gar- 
i(^n.” JoFiNsoN. “J dou'f think it woidd be wortli 
tile expense to you. compute, in England, a 

park-wall at a thousand pouiids a mih -; now a gar- 
d('n wall must cost at lca'-> ns mucli. You intend 
\our trees should grow hight i than a deer will leap. 
Now let us see; fora hundrod jjonnds you could 
only have forty-four sipiare yards (^), which is very 
little; for two hundred jiounds you may have 
( ighty-four square yards, which is very well. But 
when will you get the value df two hundn d pounds 
of walls, in fruit, in your climate? No, iSir; <ucJi 
contention with nature is not worth wliilc. 1 would 
plant an orchard, and have jdoity of sui li fruit as 
npen w'ell in your country. My friend, Dr. Mad¬ 
den, of Ireland, said, that ‘ In an orchard there 
^should be enough to eat, enough to lay up, enough 
to be stolen, and enough to rot upon the ground.' 

(1) It is suggested to me by an anonymous annotator on iny 
work, that the reason why Dr. Jcilinson eollocted the peels 
of squeezed oranges may be found in the 3j8th Letter iii 3Irs. 
Piozzi's Collection, where it ajipcars that he recommended 
“ dried orange-peel, finely powdered,” as a medicine. — B. — 
See o/ile, Vol. V. p. 269. ru — C. 

(2) The Bishop of Ferns observes, that 31r. Boswell here 
mistakes for^-four square yarth for forty-four yards square, and 
thus makes Johnson talk noii'-ense. — C. 

O 2 
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Cherries are an eariy fruit; you may have them • 
and yod may have the early apples and pears.” 
PoswELL. “ We cannot have nonpareils.” John¬ 
son. ‘‘ Sir, you can no more have nonpareils than 
you can have grapes.” Boswell. “ We have them. 
Sir; but they are very bad.” .Toiinson. “Nay, 
Sir, ncvc'r try to have a thing merely to show that 
yon ranjiot have it. From ground that would let 
frr r(a*tv shillings you may have a large orchard; 
iti: I ' on see it costs you only forty shillings. Nay, 
yi>u graze the ground when the trees are grown 
; you cannot, while they are young.” Bos- 
vi Lf. “ Ts not a good garden a very common 
tilin'; in England, Sir?” Johnson. “ Not so com- 
nn 11 , Sir, ns you imagine. In Lineolns>hire there is 
ha^(l]^ an rrehard; in Staffonlsliire very little fruit.*' 
“Has Laiigton no oteliard?” John¬ 
son \o, !Sir.” Bosweli.. “How so, Sir?” 

n)\. “ Why, Sir,‘from the gemnal negligence 
<>{’ r'.i' county. He has it not, Ix'euuse nobody el«e 
ii.” Ijo.sweel. “ a hothouse is a eertaiii thing ; 
1 m:iy liuve that.” Johnson. “ A hothouse is 


])n‘tly e(‘’’lain ; but you must lirst build it, then you 
must keep fires iu It, and you must have a gardener 


to take eiiri' ol‘ it,” 


Boswh-'.ll. “ Ibit if I have a 


gardener at eny rate?” Johnson. “Why, yes.’' 
Boswell. “ I’d have it near my house; there is no 
need to have it in the orchard.” Johnson. “ Yes, 


I’d have it near my house. 1 would plant a great 
many currants; tiie fruit is good, and they make a 
pretty sAveetmeat.” 

I record this minute (Utail which some may 
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think trifling, in order to show clearly how 
great man, *vhose mind could grasp such large and 
and extensive subjects, as he has shown in his lite¬ 
rary labours, was yet well-informed in the common 
allairs of life, and loved to illustrate them. 

Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elocution ('), 
came in, and then we went up stairs into the study. 
I asked him if he had taught many clergymen. 
•loiiNsoN. “ I liope not.’* W'alkicu. “ I have 
tauglit only one, and is the best reader I ever 
heard, not by my tear iilng, ])ut ))y his own natural 
talents.” Johnson. Wert* h(‘ the best reader iii 
the world, I would not lun*- it told that he wa- 
tauglit.” Here was one of his peculiar prejudice^. 
Could it be any disadvantage to the cl(;rgymari to 
have it known that he was taught an easy and grace¬ 
ful delivery? Boswell, “Will you not allow, 
Sir, that a man may be ti»,ught to read well?” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, so far as to read bettor than 
he might do without being taught, yes. Fonnerl} 
it was supposed that tliere was no difference in 
reading, but that one read as well as aiiullier.” 
Boswell. “ It is wonderful to see old Sheridan as 
.enthusiastic about oratory as ever.” Walrejc 

His enthusiasm as to what oratory will do, may 
be too great: but he reads well.” Johnson. “He 
reads w^ell, but ho reads low; and you know it is 
much easier to rcatl low than to read high; for 
wdien you read high, you are much more limited, 

(1) He published several works on elocution and pronunci¬ 
ation, and died August 1.1807, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age. —C 
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your loudest note can be but one, and so the variety 
is less in proportion to the loudness. , Now some 
people have occasion to speak to an extensive au¬ 
dience, and must speak loud to be heard.” Walker. 
“ The art is to read strong, though low.” 

Talking of the origin of language: — Johnson. 
“It must have come by inspiration. A thousand, 
nay a million of children could not invent a lan¬ 
guage. While the organs are pliable, there is not 
understanding enough to form a language; by the 
time that there is understanding enough, the organs 
are become stiff. We know that after atiertain age 
we cannot learn to pronounce a new language. No 
foreigner, who comes to England when advanced 
in life, ever pronounces English tolerably well; at 
least such instances are very rare. When I main¬ 
tain tliat language must have come by inspiration, 
I do not mean that insjpiration is required for rhe- 
torick, and all the beauties of language; for when 
once man has language, we can conceive that he 
may gradually form modifications of it. I mean 
only that inspiration seems to me to be necessary to 
give man the faculty of speech; to inform him that 
he may have speech; which I think he could no 
more find out without inspiration, than cows or 
hogs would think of such a faculty.” Walker. 
“ Do you think, Sir, that there are any perfect sy- 
nonymes in any language ? ” Johnson. “ Origin¬ 
ally there were not; but by using words negligently, 
or in poetry, one word comes to be confounded 
with another.” 

He talked of Dr. Dodd “ A friend of mine,” 
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said he, “ came to me and told me, that a lady (•) 
fished to have Dr. Dodd’s picture in a bracelet, and 
asked me for a motto. 1 said, 1 could think of no 
better than Currat Lex, I was very willing to have 
him pardoned, that is, to have the sentence changed 
to transportation; but, when he was once hanged, 
1 did not wish he should be made a saint.” 

Mrs. Burney, wife of his friend, Dr. Burney, 
e,ime in, and he seemed to be entertained with her 
conversation. 

Garrick’s funeral vas talked of as extravagantly 
expensive. Johnson, from his dislike to exagger¬ 
ation, would not allow that it was distinguished by 
an extraordinary pomp. ‘‘ Were there not six 
horses to each coach?” said Mrs. Burney. John¬ 
son. “ Madam, there wore no more six horses than 
six phamixes.” (‘^) 

Mrs. Burney wondered that some very beautiful 
new buildings [Finsbury Sqhare] should be erected 
in Moorfields, in so shocking a situation as between 
Bedlam and St. Luke’s Hospita|: and said she could 
•not live there. Johnson. “ Nay, madam, you see 
nothing there to hurt you. You no more think of 
madness by having windows that look to Bedlam, 
than you think of death by having window’s that 
look to a churchyard.” Mrs. Burney. “ We may 

(1) I have been told that the lady was Dr. Dodd's relict; but 
if this wer:; so, Dr. Johnson could not have been aware of it, a& 
he could hardly have disapproved of her wearing his picture, and 
would surely not have insulted her by such an answer. — C. 

(2) Johnson, who attended the funeral, ought to have known: 
but, blind as he was, and in such circumstances, he probably 
did not observe very accurately; for the other authorities say 
Chat there were six horses. — C. 

O 4* 
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look to a churchyard^ Sir; for it is right that we 
should be kept in mind of death.’\ Johnson. 
“ Nay, Madam, if you go to that, it is right that 
we should be kept in mind of madness, which is oc¬ 
casioned by too much indulgence of imagination. 

I think a very moral use may be made of tliese new 
buildings: I would have those who have heated 
imaginations live there, and take warning.” Mrs. 
Burney. “ But, Sir, many of the poor people that 
arc mad have become so from disease, or from dis- 
tressing events. It is, therefore, not their fault, but 
their misfortune; and, therefore, to think of them 
is a melancholy consideration.” 

Time passed on in conversation till it was too 
late for the service of the church at three o’clock. 

I took a walk, and left him alone for some time; 
then returned, and we had coffee and conversation 
again by ourselves. 

I stated the character of a noble friend of mine 
as a curious case for his opinion (*) : — “ He is the 
most inexplicable mjan to me that I ever knew. 
Can you explain him, Sir? lie is, I really believe,* 
noble-minded, generous, and princely. But his most 
intimate friends may be separated from him for 
years, without his ever asking a question concern¬ 
ing them. He will meet them with a formality, a • 
coldness, a stately indifiercnce; but when they come 
close to him, and fairly engage him in conversation, 
they find him as easy, pleasant, and kind as they 
could wish. One then supposes that what is so 

Q) Probably Lord Mountstuart. afterwards first Marquis 
of Hute. — C. 
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nf^rocnble will soon be renewed ; but stay away from 
iiiin for half a year, and he will neither call on yoi., 
nor send to inquire about you.” Johnson. “ W liy, 
Sir, I cannot ascertain hi.s character exactly, as 1 do 
not know him; but I should not like to have s ch 
a man for my friend. He may love study, and 
M ish not to be interrupted by his friends; Amici 
f-/r(s frmporis. He may be a frivolous man, and be 
-.0 much occupied with petty pursuits tliat he may 
I'ot want friends. Or he may have a notion that 
there is dignity in ap]'< aring iudifl’ereiit, while he in 
fact may not be more iijdifferent at his heait than 
another.” 

We went to evening prayers at St. Clement’s, nt 
seven, and then parted. (') 

( I) The reader will rccolloet, that in the year 1775, when Dr 
Jdbiisoii visited France, he was kindly entertained by the 
English BenediCline monks at Fan's (Vol. Vl p. 17). One of 
tlifit body, the liev. James Compton, in the course of some 
coiiversaiion with him at that time,»asked him, if any of them 
should become converts to the protestant faith, and .should visit 
England, whether they might hope for a friendly reception 
from him : to which he warmly replied, “that he should receive 
such a convert most cordially.” In cdhsequeiice of this con¬ 
versation, Mr. Com])ton, a few years .afterwards, having some 
doubts concerning the religion m which he had been bred, was 
induced, by reading the llOtli Number of “ The Uambler,” 
(on Repentaucf,) to consider the subjefct more deeply; and 
the result of his inquiries was, a determination to become a pro- 
testrint. With tins view, in the siiinmcr of 1782, he returned to 
h:s native country, from whence he had been absent from his 
■Sixth to his thirty-fifth year; and on Ins arrival in London, very 
scantily provided with the means of subsistence, ho immediately 
re])aired to Holt Court, to visit Dr. Johnson; and having in¬ 
formed him of his desire to be admitted into the church of Eng- 
L'lnd, for tin's purpo.se solicited his aid to procure for him an 
introduction to the bishop of London, Dr. Lowth. At the time 
of his first visit, Johnson was so much indisposed, that he could 
allow him only a short conversation of a few minutes; but he 
desired him to call again in the course of the following w'cek. 

Mr. Compton visited him a second time, he was perfectly 
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recovered from his indisposition ; received him with the utmost 
cordiality; and not only undertook the management of the 
business in which his friendly interposition had been requested, 
but with great kindness exerted himself in this gentleman’s 
favour, with a view to his future subsistence, and immediately 
sumlied him with the means of present support. 

rinding that the proposed introduction to the bishop of Lon¬ 
don had from some accidental causes been deferred, lest Mr. 
Compton, who then lodged at Highgate, should suppose himself 
neglected, he wrote him the following note; — 

“ October 6. 1782. 

*' Sir, — I have directed Dr. Vyse’s letter to tie sent to yon, that you may 
know the situation of your business. Delays <ire Incident lo all affhirs; 
but there appears nothing in your case of cither superciliousness or neg. 
lect Dr Vysc seems to wish you well I am, &c. Sam. Johnson.” 

Mr. Compton having, by Johnson’s advice, quitted Highgato, 
and settled in London, had now more frequent opportunities of 
visiting his friend, and profiting by his conversation and advice. 
Still, however, his means of subsistence being very scanty, Dr. 
Johnson kindly promised to afford him a decent maintenance, 
until by his own exertions he should be able to obtain a liveli¬ 
hood ; which benevolent offer he accepted, and lived entirely at 
Johnson’s expense till the end of January, 1783; in which 
month, having previously been introduced to Bishop Lowth, he 
was received into our communion m St. James’s parish church. 
In the following April, the place of under-master of St. Paul’s 
school having become vacant, his friendly protector did him 
a more essential service, by writing the following letter in his 
favour, to the Mercers’ Company, in whom the appointment of 
the under-master lay: — ' 

'* Bolt Court, Fleet-street, April 19. 1783. 

“ Gentlemen, — At the request of the Reverend Mr. James Comnton, 
who now solicits your votes to bo elected under-master of St. Paul’s school, 

1 testify, with great sincentv, that he is, in my opinion, a man of abilities 
siifiiciont, and more than sufficient, for the duties of the office for which 
he 18 a cMndidatc I am, &g. Sam. Johnson.” 

Though this testimony in Mr. Compton’s favour was not at¬ 
tended with immediate success, yet Johnson’s kindness was 
not without effect; for his letter procured Mr. Compton 
so many well-wishers in the respectable company of mer¬ 
cers, that he was honoured, by the favour of several of its 
members, with moire applications to teach Ijatin and French 
than he could find time to attend to. In 1796, the Rev. Mr. 
Gilbert, one of his majesty’s French chaplains, having ac¬ 
cepted a living in Guernsey, nominated Mr. Compton as his 
substitute at the French chapel of St. James’s; which ap¬ 
pointment, in April, 1811, he relinquished for abetter in the 
French chapel at Bethnal Green. By the favour of Dr, 
Porteus, the fate excellent Bishon of London, he was also 
appointed, in 1802, chaplain of the l)utch chapel at St. James's; 
a Atation which he still Guilds ... M, 
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Population of London, — Natural Affection. — Self- 
defence. — Duelling. — Corpulency. — Government 
of India. — Rcvieircrs. — Horace. — Sickness. 
— Liberty of Teaching. — Alias.’* — Virgil, — 
Cant. — Hospitality. — Miss Burney — Barry’s 
Pictures. — Baxter’s Works. — Devotion. — John, 
son attacked with a Stroke of the Palsy. — Recovery 
— Visit to Langton at Rochester, 

On Sunday, April 20., being Easter-day, after at¬ 
tending solemn servicdlSat St. PauPs, I came to Dr. 
Johnson, and found Mr. Lowe, the painter, sitting 
with him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great number 
of new buildings of late in London, yet that Dr. 
Johnson had observed, that the number of inhabit¬ 
ants was not increased. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, 
tlie bills of mortality prove that no more people die 
now than formerly; so it is plain no more live. The 
register of births proves nothing, for not one-tenth 
of the people of London are born there.” Boswell. 
“ I believe, Sir, a great many of the children born 
in London die early.” Johnson. “ Why, yes, 
Sir.” Boswell. “ But those who do live are at 
stout and strong people as any. Dr. Price says, 
they must be naturally strong to get through.” 
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Johnson. “ That is system, Sir. A great traveller 
observes, that it is said there are no weak or de¬ 
formed people among the Indians; but he, with 
much sagacity, ii'^signs the reason of this, which is, 
that the hardsliip ol’ their life as hunters and fisliers 
does not allow weak or diseased children to grow 
up. Now, had I been an Indian, I must have died 
early; ray eyes would not have served me to get 
food. I, indeed, now could fish, give me English 
tackle; but had I been an Indian, I must have 
starved, or they would have knocked me on the 
head, whc*n they saw I could do nothing.'* Bos- 
w^ELL. “ Perhaps, they would have taken care of 
y ou ; we are told they are fond of oratory, — you 
would have talked to them.*’ Johnson. “ Nay, 
Sir, I should not have lived long enough to be fit to 
talk; I should have been dead before I was ten 
years old. Depend upon it,^ir, a savage, when he 
is hungry, will not carry about with him a looby ot 
nine years old, who cannot help himself. They 
have no affection, Sir.” Boswell. “ I believe 
natuial affection, of which wc hear so much, is very 
small.” Johnson. “ Sir, natural affection is no¬ 
thing ; but affection from principle and established 
duty is 8ora6timcs wonderfully strong.” Lown. 
“ A hen. Sir, will feed her chickens in preference 
to herself.” Johnson. “ But We don’t know that 
the hen is hungry; let the hen be fairly hungry, 
and 111 arrant she 11 peck the corn herself. A 
cock, I believe, will feed hens instead of himself: 
but we don’t know that the cock is hungry.” Bos¬ 
well. ** And that, Sir, is not from affection, but 
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i^allantry. But some of the Indians have affection.’* 
,h)HNSON. Sir, that they help some of their chil¬ 
dren is plain; for some of them live, which they 
could not do without being helped.” 

1 dined with him; the company were MthIb. Wil¬ 
liams, Mrs. Desmoulins, and Mr. Lowe. He seemed 
not to be well, talked little, grew drowsy soon after 
dinner, and retired; upon which I went away. 

Having next day gone to Mr. 13urk(‘’s seat in the 
< oiintry, from whence I wa*^ recalled by an express, 
that a near relation of tnine had killed his antagonist 
in a duel, and was himself dangerously wounded, 1 
saw little of Dr, ,Johri'-on till Monday, April 
when I spent a eonsidcrabh; j»art of the day Avith 
him, and introduced the sul>j(‘et which then chiefly 
occupied my mind. Jcjiinson. “I do not see, Sir, 
that fighting is absolutely forbidden in Scripture; I 
see revenge forbidden, but not self-defence.” Bos¬ 
well. “ The quakers say it is. — ‘ Unto him tliat 
smiteth thee on one cheek, offer him also the other.”' 
.foHNsoN. “ But stay, Sir; the text is meant only 
to have the effect of moderating passion ; it is plain 
that we are not to take it in a literal sense. We see 
this from the context, where there are other recom¬ 
mendations ; which, I warrant you, the quaker will 
not take literally; as, for instance, ‘ From him that 
would borrow of thee turn thou not away.' Let a 
man Avhose credit is bad come to a quaker, and say, 

‘ Well, Sir, lend me a hundred pounds; * he ’ll find 
him as unwilling as any other man. No, Sir; a 
man mav shoot the man who invades his character, 
as ho may shoot him who attenipts to break into 
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his house. (^) So, in 1745, my friend, Tom Cum> 
ming, the quakcr, said he would not light, but he 
would drive an ammunition cart; and we know that 
the quakers have sent flannel waistcoats to our sol¬ 
diers, to enable them to fight better.*’ Boswell. 
“ When a man is the aggressor, and by ill usage 
forces on a duel in which he is killed, have we not 
little ground to hope that he is gone to a state of 
happiness ? ” Johnson. “ Sir, we are not to judge 
determinately of the state in which a man leaves this 
life. He may in a moment have repented effec¬ 
tually, and it is possible may have been accepted of 
God. There is in ‘ Camden’s Remains’ an epitaph 
upon a very wicked man, who was killed by a fall 
from his horse, in which he is supposed to say, 

‘ Between the stirrup and the ground, 

I mercy ask’d, I mercy found.’ ” (2) 


(1) 1 think it necessary to caution my readers against con¬ 
cluding that, in this or any other conver^atlon of Dr. Johnson, 
they have his serious and deliberate opinion on the subject of 
duelling. In my Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, third 
edit. p. 386., it appears that he made tins frank confession : 
“ Nobody, at times, talks more laxly than I do;” and ibid, 
p. 231., “ He fairly owned he could not explain the rationality of 
duelling.” Wc may, therefore, infer, that he could not think 
that justifiable, which seems so inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Gospel. At the same time, it must be confessed, that, from 
the prevalent notions of honour, a gentleman who receives a 
challenge is reduced to a dreadful alternative. A remarkable 
instance of this is furnished by a clause in the will of the late 
Colonel Thomas, of the Guards, wiitten the night before he 
fell in a duel, S<^tember 3. 1783 ; “ In the first place, I commit 
my soul to Almighty God, in hopes of his mercy and pardon for 
the irreligious step I now (in compliance with the unwarrantable 
customs of this wicked world) put myself under the necessity of 
taking.”— B. — [Colonel Thomas was shot in a duel by Colonel 
Cosmo Gordon. See Gent Mag. 1783, p. 801.] 

(2) In repeating this epitaph, Johnson improved it. The 
original runs thus; — 

Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, 

Mercy I ask’d, mercy I lound. ” — M 
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Boswell. “ Is not the expression in the burial- 
service, — i in the sure and certain hope of a 
blessed resurrection* — too strong to be used in¬ 
discriminately, and, indeed, sometimes when those 
over whose bodies it is said have been notoriously 
j)rofane ? ” Johnson. “ It is sure and certain 
hope. Sir, not belief.** I did not insist further; but 
cannot lielp thinking that less positive words would 
b(‘ more proper. Q) 

Talking of a man w ho w as grown very fat, so as 
to be incommoded with corpulency, he said, “ He 
eats too much, Sir.” Boswej-l. “ 1 don’t know, 
Sir; you will see one man fat, w ho eats moderately, 
and another lean, who eats a great deal.” Johnson. 
“ Nay, Sir, whatever may be the quantity that a 
man eats, it is^ plain that if he is too fat, he has 
eaten more than he should have done. One man 
may have a digestion that consumes food better 
than common; but it is certain that solidity is in¬ 
creased by putting something to it.” Boswell. 
‘But may not solids swell and be distended? * 
Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, they may swell and be dis¬ 
tended ; but that is not fat.” 

(1) Upon this objection the Rev. Mr. Ralph Churton, fellow 
of Brazennose (College, Oxford, has favoured me with the fol¬ 
lowing satisfactory observation: — 

*‘The passage in the burial-service does not mean the resurrection of the 

t iersoii interred, but the general resurrection j it is in sure and certain 
I0|>e of the resurrection; not Afj Tesurrection. Where the doccased la 
really spoken ot, the expression is very tliiferciit, —' as our ho|>e is this oiir 
brother doth,' [rest la ChriatJ ; a tnodc of speech consistent with every 
thing but abLolutc certainty that the person departed doth not rest in 
Christ, which no one can be assured of without immediate revelauon from 
Heaven. In the first of these pieces aUo, 'eternal life*does not neccs. 
■arily mean eternity of bliss, but merely the eternity of the state, whether 
in happiiic‘'8 or in misery, to ensue upon the resurrection ; which is pro¬ 
bably the sense of *tlie life everlasting,’ in the Apostles' t'leed. fiua 
WheaUy and Bennct on the Common I'rayer." 
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We talked of the accusation against a gentle¬ 
man (^) for supposed delinquencies in India. John¬ 
son. “ What foundation tli(*re is for accusation I 
know not, but they m ill not get at him. Where bad 
actions are committe<l at so great a distance, a de¬ 
linquent can obscure the evidence till the scent be¬ 
comes cold ; there is a cloud between, which cannot 
be penetrated : therefore all distant power is bad. I 
am clear that the best plan for tfie government of 
India is a despotic governor; for if he be a good 
man, it is evidently the best government; and sup¬ 
posing him to be a bad man, it is better to hav^e one 
plunderer than many. A governor whose powtT is 
checked lets others plunder, that he himself may be 
allowed to plunder; but if despotic, he secs that the 
more he lets others plunder, the less there will be 
for himself, so he restrains them; and though he 
himself plunders, the country is a gainer, compared 
with being plundered by numbers.” 

I mentiom^d the very liberal payment 'which had 
been received for reviewing; and as evidence of 
this, that it had been proved in a trial, that Dr. 
Shebbeare had received six guineas a sheet for that 
kind of literary labour. Johnson. “ Sir, he might 
get six guineas for a particular sheet, but not com- 
munihus sheetibus'' Boswell. “ Pray, Sir, by a 
sheet of review, is it meant that it shall be all of the 
waiter’s own composition? or arc extracts, made 
from the book reviewed, deducted ? ” Johnson. 

No, Sir; it is a slieet, no matter of what.” Bos- 

(1) Either Sir Elijah Tmpey or Mr. Warren Hastings. — 
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WELL. I think that is not reasonable.” Johnson. 
“ Yes, Sir, ik is. A man will more easily write a 
sheet all his own, than read an octavo volume to get 
extracts.” To one of Johnson’s wonderful fertility 
of mind, I believe writing was really easier than 
n-ading and extracting; but with ordinary men the 
case is very different. A great deal, indeed, will 
depend upon the care and judgment with which ex- 
niicts are made. 1 can suppose the operation to be 
fedious and diHicult; but in many instances we must 
observe crude morsels cut out of books as if at ran¬ 
dom ; and when a large extract is made from one 
place, it surely may be dom- witli very little trouble. 
One, however, I must acknowledge, might be led* 
from the practice of reviewers, to suppose that they 
take a pleasure in original writing; for we often 
^iid, that instead of giving an accurate account of 
what has been done by the author whose work they 
are reviewing, which is surely the proper business 
of a literary journal, they produce some plausible 
and ingenious conceits of their own, upon the topics 
which have been discussed. 

Upon being told that old Mr. Sheridan, indignant 
at the neglect of his oratorical plans, had threatened 
to go to America: Johnson. “ I hope he will go 
to America.” Boswell. “ The Americana don’t 
w^ant oratory.” Johnson. “ But we can want 
Sheridan.” 

On Monday, April 28, I found him at home in 
the morning, and Mr. Seward witJi him. Horace 
having been mentioned: Boswell. “ There is a 
great deal of thinking in his works. One finds 

VOL. VJII. 1* 
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there almost every thing but religion.” Seward. 
“ He speaks of his returning to it, in his Ode Par- 
cus T)eorumcultor etmfrequcns” Johnson. ‘‘Sir, 
he was not in earnest; this was merely poetical.” 
Boswell. “ There are, I am afraid, many people 
who have no religion at all.” Seward. “ And 
sensible people too.” * .Johnson. “ Why, Sir, not 
sensible in that respect. There must be either a 
natural or a moral stupidity, if one lives in a total 
neglect of so very important a concern.” Seward, 
“ I wonder that there should be people without re¬ 
ligion.” Johnson. “ Sir, you need not wonder at 
this, when you consider how large a proportion of 
almost every man's life is passed without thinking 
of it. I myself was for some years totally regardless 
of relii>ion. It had dropped out of my mind. It 
was at an early i)art of my life. Sickness brought 
it back, and I hope I have never lost it since.” 
Boswell. “ My dear Sir, what a man must you 
have be^^n without religion ! Why you must have; 
gone on drinking, and swearing, and — ” .Ioiinson 
(with a smile). “ I drmiR enough, and swore 
enough, to be sure.” Seward. “ One should 
think that sickness and the view of death would 
make more men religious.” Johnson. ‘‘ Sir, they 
do not know how to go about it: they have not the 
first notion. A man who has never had religion 
before, no more grows religious Avlien he is sick, 
than a man who has never learnt figures can count 
when he has need of calculation.” 

I mentioned a worthy friend of ours, whom we 
valued mucJi [Mr, Langtonl • but observed that ho 
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was too ready to introduce religious discourse upon 
all occasionst Johnson. “ Why, yes, Sir, he will 
introduce religious discourse without seeing whethei 
it will end in instruction and improvement, or pro¬ 
duce some profane jest. He would introduce it in 
the company of Wilkes, and twenty more such.” 

I mentioned Dr. Johnson’s excellent distinction 
between liberty of conscience and liberty of teach¬ 
ing. Johnson. “ Consider, Sir; if you have 
children whom you wish to educate in the princi¬ 
ples of the church of England, and there conies a 
(piaker Avho tries to pervert them to his principles, 
yoe would drive away tin* (juaker. You would not 
trust t(» the predomination of right, which you be- 
Ii(we is in your opinions ; you w ill keep wrong out 
of their heads. Now" the vulgar arc the children of 
the state. If any one attempts to teach them docr 
trines contrary to what the stryte approves, the ma¬ 
gistrate may and ought to restrain him.” Seward. 

Would you restrain private conversation, Sir?” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, it is difficult to say where 
private conversation begins, and where it ends. If 
we three should discuss even the great question 
concerning the existence of a Supreme Being by 
ourselves, we should not be restrained; for that 
would be to put an end to all improvement. But if 
we should discuss it in the presence of ten boarding- 
school girls, and as many boys, I think the magis¬ 
trate would do well to put us in the stocks, to finish 
the debate there.” 

Lord Hailes had sent him a present of a curious 
little printed poem, on repairing the university of 

\ 2 
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Aberdeen, by David MctUoch, which he thought 
would please Johnson, as affording cl^ar evidence 
that Mallet had appeared even as a literary charao^ 
ter by the name of Malloch; his changing which 
to one of softer sound had given Johnson occasion 
to introduce him into his Dictionary, under the 
article Alias, (^) This piece was, I suppose, one 
of Mallet's first essays. It is preserved in his works, 
with several variations. Johnson having read aloud, 
from the beginning of it, where there were some 
common-place assertions as to the superiority of 
ancient times:—“ How false,” said he, “ is all this, 
to say that ‘ in ancient times learning was not a 
disgrace to a peer, as it is now I' In ancient times 
a peer was as ignorant as any one else. He would 
have been angry to have it thought he could write 
his name. Men in ancient times dared to stand 
forth with a degree of ignorance with which nobody 
would now dare to stand forth. I am always angry 
when I hear ancient times praised at the expense o.‘ 
modern times. There is now a great deal more 
learning in the world than there was formerly; for 

(l) Malloch, as Mr. Bindley observes to mo, “ continued to 
write his name thus, a/ier he came to London. His verses pre¬ 
fixed to the second edition of Thomson’s ‘ Winter’ are so sub¬ 
scribed, and so are his Letters written in London, and published 
a few years ago in * The European Magazine; ’ but he soon 
afterwards adopted the alteration to Mallet, for he is so called 
in the list of subscribers to Savage’s Miscellanies, printed in 
1726; and thenceforward uniformly MaUetj in all his writings.” 
— M. — A notion has been entertained, that no such exemplifi¬ 
cation of AHols is to be found in Johnson’s Dictionary, and that 
the whole story was waggishly fabricated by Wilkes in the 
** North Briton.” The real fact is, that it is not to be found in 
Ae folio or quarto editions, but was added by Johnson in his 

own octavo abridgment, in 1756 J. Boswell, Jun. — It still 

remains in the octavo editions, at least it is in mine of 1794.—C. 
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it is universally diiTused. You have,- perhaps, no 
man who knows as much Greek and Latin as Bent¬ 
ley; no man who knows as much mathematics as 
Newton; but you have many more men who know 
Greek and Latin, and who know mathematics.’! 

On Thursday, 1st May, I visited him in the even 
ing along with young Mr. Burke. He said, “ It is 
strange that there should be so little reading in the 
world, and so much writing. People in general do 
not willingly read, if they can have any thing else to 
amuse them. There must be an external impulse; 
emulation, or vanity, or avarice. The progress 
which the understanding makes through a book has 
more pain than pleasure in it. Language is scanty 
and inadequate to express the nice gradations and 
mixtures of our feelings. No man reads a book of 
science from pure inclination. The books that we 
do read with pleasure arc ligl)t compositions, which 
contain a quick succession of events. However, I 
have this year read all Virgil through. 1 read a 
book of the i^neid every night, so it was done in 
twelve nights, and I had a great delight in it. The 
Georgies did not give me so much pleasure, except 
the fourth book. The Eclogues I have almost all 
by heart. I do not think the story of the dSneid 
interesting. I like the story of the Odyssey much 
better; and this not on account of the wonderful 
things which it contains; for there are wonderful 
things enough in the jEneid; — the ships of the 
Trojans turned to sea-nymphs, — the tree at Poly- 
dorus’s tomb dropping blood. The story of the 
Odyssey is interesting as a great part of it is do* 
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mestic. It has been said there is pleasure in writ¬ 
ing, particularly in writing verses. I aKow you may 
have pleasure from writing after it is over, if you 
have written wcll(‘) ; but you don’t go willingly to 
it again. I know, when I have been writing verses, 
I have run my finger down the margin, to see how 
many I had made, and how few I had to make.” 

He seemed to be in a very placid humour; and 
although I have no note of the particulars of young 
Mr. Burke’s (^) conversation, it is but justice to 
mention in general, that it was such that Dr. John¬ 
son said to me afterwards, “ He did very well in¬ 
deed ; I have a mind to tell his father.” 

Letter 433. TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“ May 2. 1783. 

Dkau Sir, — The gentleman who waits on you 
with this is Mr. Cruikshanks, who wishes to succeed 
his friend Dr. Hunter ks professor of anatomy in the 
royal academy. His quaUfications are very generally 
known, and it adds dignity to the institution that such 
men (^) are candidates. I am. Sir, &c. 

Sam. Joiinr(»n.” 

I have no minute of any interview with Johnson 
till Thursday, May 15th, when I find what follows: 
Boswell. “ I wish much to be in parliament. Sir.” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, unless you come resolved to 
support any administration, you would be the worse 

(1) Dum pingit, fruitur arte; postquain pinxerot, fruitur 
fructu artis. ^Seneca. — Kearney. 

(2) This gentleman, to the inexpressible grief of !iis parents 
died Aug. 2. 1794, in his thirty-fifth year. — M. 

(3) Let It be remembered by those who accuse Dr. Johnson 
of lUibcrality, that both were Scotchmen. 
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for being in parliament, because you would be 
obliged to Jive more expensively.” Boswkll. 
“ Perhaps, Sir, I should be the less happy for being 
ill parliament. I never would sell my vote, and 1 
slioiild be vexed if things went wrong.” Johnson. 
“ That's cant. Sir. It would not vex vou more in 
the House than in the gallery: public affairs vex 
no man.” Boswell. “ Have not they vexed your¬ 
self a little, Sir? Have not you been vexed by all 
the turbulence of this rrugn, and by that absurd vote 
of the house of commons, ‘That the-influence of 
the crown has incre;LS( d, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished? ” Johnson. “ Sir, I have never 
sh'pt an hour less, nor eat an ounce h'ss meat. I 
would have knocki'd the factions dogs on the head, 
In be sure; but I was not vexed” Boswell. “ 1 
declare, Sir, upon my honour, I did imagine I was 
vexed, and took a pride in it j but it was, perhaps, 
cant; for I own I neither eat less nor slept less.” 
Johnson. “ My dear friend, clear your 7nijtd of 
cant. You may talk as other people do: you may 
say to a man, ‘ Sir, I am your humble servant.’ 
You are not his most humble servant. You may 
say, ‘ These are bad times; it is a melancholy thing 
to be reserved to such times.’ You don’t mind the 
times. You tell a man, ‘ I anv sorry you had such 
bad weather the last day of your journey, and wc re 
so much wet.* You don’t care sixpence whetlu'r lie 
is wet or dry. You may talk in this manner; it is 
a mode of talking in society: but don’t tkmk 
foolishly.” 

J talked of living in the country. JoHNsoir' 

p ^ 
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Don’t sei up for what is called hospitality : it is a 
waste of time, and a waste of money : you are eaten 
up, and not the more respected for your liberality. 
If your house be like an inn, nobody cares for you. 
A man who stays a week with another makes him 
a slave for a week.” Boswell. “ But there are 
people. Sir, who make their houses a home to their 
guests, and are themselves quite easy.” Johnson. 
“ Then, Sir, home must be the same to the guests, 
and they need not come.” 

Here he discovered a notion common enough in 
persons not much accustomed to entertain company, 
that there must be a degree of elaborate attention, 
otherwise company will think themselves neglected ; 
and such attention is no doubt very fatiguing. He 
proceeded: “ I would not, however, be a stranger in 
my own country; I would visit my neighbours, and 
receive their visits; but I would not be in haste to 
return visits. If a gentleman comes to see me, I tell 
him he does me a great deal of honour. I do not go 
to see him perhaps for ten weeks; then we are very 
complaisant to each other. No, Sir, you will have 
much more influence by giving or lending money 
where it is wanted, than by hospitality.” 

On Saturday, May 17, I saw him for a short 
time. Having mentioned that I had that morning 
been w ith old Mr. Sheridan, he remembered their 
former intimacy with a cordial warmth, and said to 
me, “ Tell Mr. Sheridan I shall be glad to sec him 
and shake ^nds with him.” Boswell. “ It is to 
me very wonderful that resentment should be kept 
up so long.” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, it is not alto- 
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gether resentment that he does not visit me; it is 
partly falling out of the habit,—partly disgust, such 
as one has at a drug that has made him sick. Be¬ 
sides, he knows that I laugh at his oratory.” 

Another day I spoke of one of our friends, o 
whom he, as well as I, had a very high opinion. lU 
expatiated in his praise; but added, Sir, he is 
cursed Whig, a bottomless W’hig, as they all arc 
now.” (') 

I mentioned my expectations from the interest of 
an eminent person (-) tlnii in power; adding, But 
I liave no claim but the claim of friendship: how¬ 
ever, some people will go a great way from that 
motive.” Johnson. “ Sir, they will go all the way 
from that motive.” A gentleman talked of retiring. 
“ Never think of that,” said Johnson. The gen¬ 
tleman urged, “ I should then do no ill.” Johnson. 
“ Nor no good either. Sir, it would be a civil 
suicide.” 

On Monday, May 26,1 found him at tea, and the 
celebrated Miss Burney (^), the author of “ Evelina” 
and “ Cecilia,” with him. I asked if there would 
be any speakers in parliament, if there were no 
places to be obtained. Johnson. “ Yes, Sir. Why 
do you speak here ? Either to instruct and enter¬ 
tain, which is a benevolent motive; or for distinction, 
which is a selfish motive.” I mentioned “ Cecilia.” 

(1) Mr. Burke, who, however, proved himself, on the French 
Revolution, not to be a bottomless Whig. — C. 

(2) Probably Lord Mountstuart. See antc^ Vol. VI. p. 5S. 

• c» 

(3) Frances, afterwards Mad. D’Arbl^, born in .July, 1752, 
had published « Evelina” in 1778, and « C;eciha” in the autumn 
of 1782.—C. 
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Johnson (with an air of animated satisfaction). 
“ Sir, if you talk of ‘ Cecilia,’ talk on.” »- 

We talked of Mr. Barry’s exhibition of his pic¬ 
tures. Johnson. “ Whatever the hand may have 
done, the mind has done its part. There is a grasp 
of mind there which you find nowhere else.” (*) 

I asked whether a man naturally virtuous, or one 
who has overcome wicked inclinations, is the best. 
Johnson. “ Sir, to yoii^ the man who has overcome 
wicked inclinations is not the best. He has more 
merit to himself. I would rather trust my money to 
a man who has no hands, and so a physical impos¬ 
sibility to steal, than to a man of the most honest 
principles. There is a wdtty satirical story cf Foote, 
lie had a small bust of Garrick placed upon his 
bureau. ‘ You may be surprised,* said he, ' that I 
allow him to be so near my gold; — but you will 
observe he has no hands.’ ” 

I 

On Friday, May 29., being to set out for Scotland 
next morning, 1 passed a part of the day with 
him in more than usual earnestness, as his health 
was in a more precarious state than at any time 
w hen I had parted from him. He, however, was 
quick and lively, and critical, as usual. I mentioned 
one who was a very learned man. Johnson. “ Yes, 
Sir, he has a great deal of learning; but it never 
lies straight. There is never one idea by the side of 
another; ’tis all entangled: and then he drives it so 
awkwardly upon conversation ! ” 

I stated to him an anxious thought, by which a 

(1) In Mr. Barry’s printed analysis or description of these 
pictures, lie speaks of Johnson’s character in the liighest tenna. 
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sincere Christian might be disturbed, even when 
conscious of having lived a good life, so far as is 
consistent with human infirmity: he might fear that 
lie should afterwards fall away, and be guilty of such 
crimes as would render all his former religion vain. 
Could there be, upon this awful subject, such a thing 
as balancing of accounts ? Suppose a man wlio has 


led a good life for seven years commits an act of 
wickedness, and instantly dies; will his former good 
Jife have any effect in ln> favour? Johnson. “ Sir, 
if a man has led a life for seven years, and 

tlien is hurried by passion to do wliat is wrong, and 
is suddenly carried off, depend upon it he will liave 

the reward of Ids seven veiirs’ uood life : God will 

%■ ^ 

not take a eateli of liim. Upon this principle Richard 
Baxter believes that a suicide may be saved. ‘ If,’ 


says he, ‘ it should be objected that what I maintain 
may encourage suicidi;, I anjwor, I am not to tell a 


lie to prevent it.’ ” Roswell. “ But does not the 


text say, ^ As the tree falls, so it must lie ? ’ ” 


Johnson. “Yes, Sir; as the tree falls; but,”— 


after a little.pause — “ that is meant as to the ge¬ 
neral state of tlie tree, not what is the efiect of a 


sudden blast.” In short, he interpreted ilie expres¬ 
sion as referring to condition^ not to position. 'Flu' 
common notion, therefore, seems to be erroneous; 


and Shenstone’s witty remark on divines trying to 
give the tree a jerk upon a death-bed, to make it 
lie favourably, is not u^ell founded. 

I asked him what works of Richard Baxter’s I 


should read. He said, “ Read any of them ; they 
are all good.” 
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He said, “ Get as much force of mind as you can. 
Live within your income. Always have something 
saved at the end of the year. Let your imports be 
more than your exports, and you’ll never go far 
wrong.” 

1 assured him, that in the extensive and various 
range of his acquaintance there never had been any 
one who had a more sincere respect and affection for 
him tlian I had. He said, “ I believe it, Sir. Were 
I in distress, there is no man to whom I should 
sooner come than to you. I should like to come 
and have a cottage in your park, toddle about, live 
mostly on milk, and be taken care of by Mrs. Bos- 
w'ell. She and I are good friends now; arc w^e not ? ” 

Talking of devotion, he said, “ Though it be true 
that ‘ God dwelleth not in temples made with hands,’ 
yet in this state ot being our minds are more piously 
affected in places appropriated to divine worship, 
than in others. Some people have a particular room 
ill their houses where they say their prayers; of 
which I do not disapprove, as it may animate their 
devotion.” 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as 
usual, when I was leaving him for any length of time. 
I walked from this door to-day with a fearful appre¬ 
hension of what might happen before I returned. 

Letter 434. TO THE RIGHT IION. WILLIAM 

WINDHAM. 

“London, May 31. 1783. 

Sir,— The bringer of this letter is the father of 
Miss Philips (*), a singer, who comes to try her voice 

(1) Now the edebrated Mrs. Crouch. — B. — She died in 
October, 1805, let. 45.— C 
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oil the stage at Dublin. Mr. Philips is one of my old 
’ friends ; and as I am of opinion that neither he nor his 
daughter will do any thing that can disgrace their bene¬ 
factors, I take the liberty of entreating you to counte¬ 
nance and protect them so far as may be suitable to 
your station (i) and character, and shall consider myself 
as obliged by any favourable notice which they shall 
have the honour of receiving from you. I am. Sir, &c. 

Sam. Joun^sox.” 

The following is another instance of his active 
oenevolence: — 


Lettkji435. to sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“June 2. 1783. 

Dkau Sib, — I have sent you some of my god¬ 
son's peiforinanceSj of winch I do not pretend to 
form any opinion. When 1 took the liberty of men 
tioning him to you, I did not know what I have since 
lieen told, that Mr. Moser had admitted him among 
the students of the Academy. What more can he done 
for him, 1 earnestly entreat you to consider; for I am 
very desirous that he should derive some advantage 
from my connexion with him. If you are inclined to 
see him, I will bring him to wait on you at any time 
that you shall be pleased to appoint. I am, Sir, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

My anxious apprehensions at parting with him 
this year proved to be but too well founded ; for 
not long afterwards he had a dreadful stroke of the 
palsy, of which there are very full and accurate ac¬ 
counts in letters WTitten by himself, to show with 
what composure of mind and resignation to the 
Divine Will his steady piety enabled him to behave. 

(1) Mr. Windham was at this time in Dublin, secretary to 
th« Earl of Northnigton, then lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
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Letter 436. TO MR. EDMUND ALLEN. 

17. 1783. 

“ It has pleased God this morning to deprive me of 
the powers of speech; and as I do not know but that 
it may be his further good pleasure to deprive me soon 
of my senses, 1 request you will, on the receipt of this 
note, come to me, and act for me as the exigences of 
my case may require. I am. See, Saai. Johnson."' 

Letter 437. TO THE REV. DR. JOHN TAYLOR. 

« June 17. 1783. 

Dear Sib, — It has pleased God, by a paralytic 
stroke in the night, to deprive me of speech. I am 
very desirous of Dr. Heberden’s assistance, as I think 
my case is not past remedy. Let me see you as soon 
as it is possible. Bring Dr.-Heberden with you, if 
you can; but come yourself at all events. I am glad 
you are so well when I am so dreadfully attacked. 

I think that by a speedy application of stimulants 
much may be done. 1 question if a vomit, vigorous 
and rough, would not rouse the organs of speech to 
action. As it is too early to send, I will try to recol¬ 
lect what I can that can be suspected to have brought 
on this dreadful distress. 

I have been accustomed to bleed frequently for an 
astlnnatic complaint; but have foreborne for some time 
by Dr. Pepys’s persuasion, who perceived my legs be¬ 
ginning to swell. I sometimes alleviate a painful, or, 
more properly, an oppressive constriction of my chest, 
by opiates ; and have lately taken opium frequently; 
but the last, or two last times, in smaller quantities. 
My largest dose is three grains, and last night I took 
but two. Y’ou will suggest these things (and they 
are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. Heberden. I 
am, &c. Sam. Johnson." 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale (^): 

(1) Vol. 11. p. 268. of Mrs. Thrale's Collection. 
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" On Monday, the l6*th, I sat for iny picture, aqd 
walked a cotjsiderable way with little inconvenience. In 
the afternoon and evening I felt myself light and easy, 
and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went to 
bed, and in a short time waked and sat up, as has been 
long my custom,'tt^hen I felt a confusion and indistinct, 
ness ill my head, which lasted, 1 suppose, about half a 
minute. I was alarmed, and prayed God, that how¬ 
ever he might afflict my body, he would spare my un¬ 
derstanding. This prayer, that I might try the integrity 
of my faculties, 1 made in Latin verse. The lines were 
not very good, but I kin vv them not to be very good: 
J made tliem easily, and concluded myself to be uiiim- 
])aired in my faculties. 

Soon after 1 perceived that I had suffered a para¬ 
lytic stroke, and that my speech was -taken from me. 

1 had no pain, and so little dejection in this dreadful 
state, that I wondered at my own apathy, and consi¬ 
dered that perhaps death itself, when it should come, 
would excite less horror than seems now to attend it. 

In order to louse the \pcal organs, I took two 
drams. Iv’^ine has been celebrated for the production 
of eloquence, f put myself into violent motion, and I 
tl ink lepeatcd it; but all was vain. I then went to 
bed; and, strange as it may seem, I think slept. When 
1 saw light, it was time to contrive what I should do. 
Though God stopped my speech, he left me my hand: 

1 enjoyed a mercy which was not granted to my dear 
friend Lawrence, who now perhaps overlooks me as I 
am wiitiiig, and rejoices that 1 have what he wanted. 
My first note was necessarily to my servant, who came 
in talking, and could not immediately comprehend why 
he should read what 1 put into his liands. 

“ I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I miglit 
have a discreet friend at hand, to act as occasion sliould 
require- In penning this note I had some difficulty; 
my hand, I knew not how or why^ made wrong letters* 
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I .then wrote to Dr. Taylor to come to me, and bring 
Dr. Heberden; and I sent to Dr. Brocklesby, who is 
my neighbour. My physicians are very friendly,. and 
give me great hopes; but you may imagine my situ, 
ation. 1 have so far recovered my vocal powers, as to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer with no imperfect articulation. 
My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was; but such 
an attack produces solicftude for the safety of every 
faculty.” 

Letter 436. TO MR. THOMAS DAVIES. 

« June 18. 1783. 

'' Dear Sir, — I have had, indeed, a very heavy 
blow; but God, who yet spares my life, I humbly hope 
will spare my understanding and restore my speech. 
As I am not at all helpless, I want no particular assist¬ 
ance, but am strongly affected by Mrs. Davies’s tender¬ 
ness ; and when I think she can do me good, shall be 
very glad to call upon her. I had ordered friends to 
be shut out; but one or two have found the way in ; 
and if you come you shall be admitted ; for 1 know not 
whom 1 can see that will bring more amusement on his 
tongue, or more kindness in his heart. I am, &c. 

Sam. Johnson.” 

It gives me great pleasure to preserve such a me¬ 
morial of Johnson’s regard for Mr. Davies, to whom 
I was indebted for my introduction to him. (^) He 
indeed loved Davies cordially, of which I shall give 
the following little evidence: — One day when he 
had treated him with too much asperity, Tom, who 
was not without pride and spirit, went off in a pas¬ 
sion ; but he had hardly reached home, when 
Frank 9 who had been sent after him. delivered this 

(1) Poor Derrick, however, though he did not hiTn'.elf intro¬ 
duce me to Dr. Johnson as he promised, had the merit of intro, 
dadng me to Davies^ the immediate introducer. 
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note: ** Comcj come) dear Davies, I am always 
sorry when we quarrel; send me word that we are 
friends."* 

lctteb 439* TO JAMCS BOSW£LL> £SQ* 

London, July 3. 1783. 

Dear Sib, —Your anxiety about my health is very 
friendly and very agreeable with your general kindness. 
1 have indeed had a very frightful blow. On the 1 /th 
of last month, about three in the morning, as near as I 
(an guess, I perceived mysolf almost totally deprived of 
bpeech. 1 had no pain. My organs were so obstructed 
that 1 could say no, but could scarcely say y&t, I wrote 
the necessary directions, for it pleased God to spare my 
hand, and sent for Dr. Hebei den and Dr. firocklesby. 
Between the time in which I discovered my own dis- 
ordeis and that in which 1 sent for the doctors, I had, 
I believe, in spite of my surprise and solicitude, a little 
sleep, and nature began to renew its operations. They 
came and gave the directions which the disease required, 
and from that time I have beon continually improving 
in articulation. I can now speak ; but the nerves 
are weak, and I cannot continue discourse long; but 
strength, I hope, will return. The physicians consider 
me as cured. I was last Sunday at church. On Tues. 
day 1 took an airing to Hampstead, and dined with the 
Club, where Lord Palmerston was proposed, and, against 
my opinion, wa^ rejected. (*) I designed to go next 
week with Mr. Langton to Rochester, where 1 purpose 
to stay about ten days,' and then try some other air. I 
have many kind invitations. Your brother has very 
frequently inquired after me. Most of my friends have, 
indeed, been very attentive. Thank dear Lord Hailes 
for his present. 

v'l His was soon after chosen, and is now, a zrember 

of the Club. 
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I hope you found at your return every thing gay 
and prosperous^ and your lady^ in particular, quite re- 
covered and confirmed. Pay her my respects, I am^ 
dear Sir, &c. Sam. Johnson.” 

Letter 440. TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

** London, July 5. 1783. 

Dear Madam, — The account which you give of 
your health is but melancholy. May it please God tp 
restore you. My disease affected my speech, and stili 
continues, in some degree, to obstruct my utterance; 
my voice is distinct enough for a while, but the organs 
being still weak are quickly weary ; but in other respects 
I am, I think, rather better than I have lately been, 
and can let you know ray state without the help of any 
Other hand. In the opinion of my friends, and in my 
own, 1 am gradually mending. The physicians con¬ 
sider me as cured, and 1 had leave four days ago to 
wash the cantharides from my head. Last Tuesday 1 
dined at the Club. 

I am going next week into Kent, and purpose to 
change the air frequently this sumn\er: whether 1 shaR 
wander so far as Staffordshire 1 cannot tell. I should 
be glad to come. Return my thanks to Mrs. Cobb, and 
Mr. Pearson ('), and all that have shown attention to 
me. Let us, my dear, pray for one another, and con. 
sider our sufferitigs as notices mercifully given us to 
prepare ourselves for another state. 

I live now but in a melancholy way. My old friend 
Mr. Levett is dead, who lived with me in the hotise, 
and was useful and companionable; Mrs. Desmoulins 
is gone away ; and Mrs. Williams is so much decayed, 
that she cau add little to another’s gratifications. The 

(1> The Rev.* Mr. Pearson, to whom Mrs. Lucy Porter be* 
queetlied tbe greater part of her property.M« 
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world passes away, and we are passing with it ; but there 
IS, doubtless, another world, which will endure for ever. 
Let us all fit ourselves for it, 1 am, &c, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

Such was the general vigour of his constitution, 
that he recovered from this alarming and severe 
attack with wonderful quickness; so that in July 
he was able to make a visit to Mr. Langton at 
Rochester, where he passed about a fortnight, and 
niad( little excursions as easily as at any time 
hjs life. (') 

(1) In his letters to Mrs. Thrale we find the follow! 
melancholy paragraphs — 

“Aug la —I am now broken with disease without the alleviation of 
familiar fhendship or domestic society, 1 have no middle state between 
clamour and silence, between general convrr'iition and self tormenting 
«olitude Levett is dend, and poor Willi inns making haste to die I 
know not if she will ever come out of her chamber ’* 

“Aug 20 >-lhis has been a day ot great emotion, the office of the 
communion for the sick has been pcrformeit in poor Mrs Williams s 
chamber At home 1 sec almost all my companions dead or dying At 
Oxford I have just left Wheeler, the man with whom 1 most delighted to 
converse The sense of my own diseases, and the sight of the world sink, 
ing round me, oppress me ^rhaps too much I hope that all these admo¬ 
nitions will not he vain, and that I shall learn to die as dear Williams 
IS dying, who was very cneerfbl before and after this awAil solemnity, and 
seems to resign herself with calmness and hope upon eternal mercy I 
read your last kind letter with great delight, but unen 1 came to /ovg and 
honour, what sprung in my mind P — * How loved, how honoured once, 
avails thee not’—I sat to Mrs Ueynolds yesterday for any picture, per. 
haps the tenth time, and I sat for three hours with the patienceol mortal 
born to bear ** 

“ Aug 26 — Mrs Williams fancies now and then that she grows better, 
but her vital powers appear to be slowly hunlfng out Nobody thinks, 
however, that she will very soon be quite wasted, and as she euffhra me to 
he of very little use to her, I have determined to pass some time with Mr 
Bowles, near balishuyy, and have taken a place for Thursday Some beneht 
maybe perhaps received from change of air, some from change of com. 
pany, and some flvm mere change of place It is not easy to grow well in 
a chamber where one has long been sick, and where every thing seen, and 
every person speaking, revives and impresses images of pain Though it 
be true that no man can run away from himsclt, yet he may escape in m 
many causes of useless uneasiness That the mind u its w n place is (he 
boast of a fallen angel that had- learned to he External locality has great 
efflects, at leant upon all embodiol beings. 1 hope this little journey wid 
aflbrd me at least some suspense of melancholy ’’— M. 
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Death of Mr$* Williame. — Convereation, Frendt 
Literature. Dr. Priestley. — Candour, — Mrs. 
Siddons. — Mrs. Porter. — Kitty Clive, — Mrs. 
Pritchard. — John Philip Kemhle. — George Anne 
Bdlamy. — Lord Cai^lisles Tragedy. — Vnconstitu- 
tioruU Influence of the Scotch Peers. — Old Horses. 
— Mickle*s " Lusiad.** — Ossian. — Buies fbr the 
Essex Head Club. 

1N August he went as far as the neighbourhood of 
Salisbury, to Heale, the seat of William Bowles, 
Esq., a gentleman whom I have beard him praise for 
exemplary religious order in his family. In his 
diary 1 find a short but honourable mention of this 
visit; — ** August 28., I came to Heale without 
fatigue. 30. I am entertained quite to my mind.” 

a 

LxirrER441. TO DR. BROCKLESBY. 

** Heale, near Salisbury, Aug. 29. 1788. 

Dear Sir, — Without appearing to want a just 
sense of your kind attention, 1 cannot omit to give an 
accoimt of the day which seemed to appear in some 
sort perilous. I rose at five, and went out at six; and 
having reached Salisbury about nine, went forward a 
^ew miles in my friend’s chariot. I was no mote 
wearied wi|^ the journey, though it was a high-hung. 
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rough coschj than 1 should hkve been forty years ago. 
We shall now see what air will do. The country is all 
a plain; and the house in which I atn^ so far as 1 can 
judge from my window, for I write before 1 have left 
my chamber, is sufficiently pleasant. 

'' fie so kind 'as to continue your attention to Mrs. 
Williams. It is great consolation to the well^ and still 
greater to the sick, that they find themselves not ne- 
glected; and I know that you will be desirous of giving 
comfort, even where you have no great hope of giving 
help. 

Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I find 
that by the course of the poi^ I cannot send it before 
the thirty.first. 1 am, && Sau. JoHrrsoN." 

While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. 
Brocklesby, acquainting him ot the death of Mrs. 
Williams, which afiected him a good deal. Though 
for several years her temper had not been com¬ 
placent, she had valuable qualities, and her de¬ 
parture left a blank in his house. Upon this oc¬ 
casion (^) he, according to his habitual course of 
piety, composed a prayer. (^) 

1 shall here insert a few particulars conoeming 

(1) Prayers and Meditations, p. 226. 

(2) In his letter to Miss Susannah Thraie, Sept. 9., he thus 
vmtcs t —. 

" Pray shew naiwiBa tMl PMsafe of a letter Dr. Brecklccby; 

* Mrs WtUlaniB, horn mere inanition, has at length paid the great debt to 
nature, about tbreo o’clock this morning (Sept. 6). She died without a 
struggle, retaining Jier AcaUies entire to the very last i and, as she ex. 
pressed it, having set her bouse in order, was prepared tb leave it at the 
last Bummons of nature.'* 

In his letter to Mm. HuMde, Sept. 22^, he odds: 

** Poor Williams has, I hope, seen the end of her aHictitmik She acted 
with pfudopp^ and sbeJipre w^th fortitude. She has left PHt 
* Thoy thy weary task hasf done, 

Home art ^0°^^ and ta’en thy wages.* 

Had she had good humour and prompt elocution, her univmal 
ami comprehensive knowledge would nave made her the delight of 
knew her. She left her little to your charlty.school.” M. 

a 3 
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him, with which I have been favoured by one of his 
friends. 

'' He had once conceived the design of writing the 
Life of Oliver Cromwell^ saying, that he thought it 
must be highly curious to trace his extraordinary rise 
to the supreme power from so obscure a beginning. He 
at length laid aside his scheme, on discovering that all 
that can be told of him is already in print; and that it 
is impracticable to procure any authentic information in 
addition to what toe world is already in possession 
of. (') " 

** He had likewise prtyected, ^uu .t what part of his 
life is iidt known, a work to show how small a quantity 
of REAL FICTION there is in the rid ,* ond that the 
same images, with very little variation, h& ^rved all 
the authors who have ever written." 

His thoughts in the latter part of his life were 
frequently employed on his deceased friends. He often 
muttered these or such like sentences: * Poor man ! 
and then he died.*" 

Speaking of a certain literary friend, ^ He is a "“ry 
pompous puzzling fellow,’ said he: ^ he lent me a letter 
once that somebody ad written to him, no matter what 
it was about; but he ^ranted to have the let* back, and 
expressed a mighty value for it: he hoped it was to be 
met with again; he would not lose it for a thousand 
pounds. 1 laid my hand upon it soon afterwards, and 
gave it him. I believe I said 1 was very glad to have 
met with it. O, then he did not know toat it signified 
any thing. So you see, when the letter was lost it was 

(l ) Mr. Malone observes, This, however, was entirely a 
mis^e, os appears from the Memoirs publish^ by Mr, Noble. 
Had Johnson been furnished with the materials which the in> 
dustry of that gentleman has procured, and with others which it 
is believed are yet preserved in manuscript, he would, without 
doubt, have pr^uced a most valuable and curious history of 
Cromwell’s life.** 
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worth a thousand pounds^ and when it was found it 
was not worth a farthing.* *' 

** The style and character of his conversation is pretty 
generally known; it was certainly conducted in con. 
formity with a precept of Lord Bacon^ but it is not 
dear^ I apprehend^ that this conformity was either per¬ 
ceived or intended by Johnson. The precept alluded 
to is as follows; ^ In all kinds of speech^ either pleasant, 
grave, severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to speak 
leisurely, and rather drawlingly than hastily: because 
hasty speech confounds the memory, and oftentimes, 
besides the unseemliness, drives a man either to stam- 
/nering, a non-plus, or harping on that which should 
follow ; whereas a slow speoc>.i confirmeth the memory, 
adcleth a conceit of wisdom to the hearers, besides a 
seeinliness of speech and countenance.’ ( ) Dr. John¬ 
son's method of conversation was certai.ily calculated to 
excite attention, and to amuse ami instruct (as it hap¬ 
pened), without wearying or confusing his company. 
He was always most perfectly clear and perspicuous; 
and Ills language was so accurate, and his sentences so 
neatly constructed, that his conversation might have 
been all printed without any correction. At the same 
time, it was easy and natural; the accuracy of it had 
no appearance of labour, constraint, or stiffiiess: he 
seemed more correct than others by the force of habit, 
and the customary exercises ot his powerful mind.” 

He spoke often in praise of French literature. 

' The French art excellent in this,’ he would say, 

' they have a book on every subject.’ From what he 
had seen of them he denied them the praise of superior 
politeness, and mentioned, with very visible disgust, 
the custom they have of spitting on the floors 6f their 
apartments. ‘ This,’ said the doctor, ^ is as gross a 
thing as can well be done; and one wonders how any 

(1) Hints for Civil Conversation.— Works, 4to. vol. i. 
p. 571. — M. 
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maiij or set of men^ can persist in so offensive a pra(S 
tice for a whole day together: one should expect that 
the first efibrt towards civilisation would remove it even 
among savages/*" 

** Baxter’s ‘ Reasons of the Christian Religion * he 
thought coittained the best collection of the evidences 
of the divinity of the Christian system." 

** Chymistry was alW'ays an interesting pursuit with 
Dr. Johnson. Whilst he was in Wiltshire, he attended 
some experiments that* were made by a physician at 
Salisbury on the new kinds of air. In the course of 
the experiments frequent mention being made of Dr. 
Priestley, Dr. Johnson knit his brows, and in a stem 
manner inquired, ^ Why do we hear so much of Dr. 
Priestley (^) .^ * He was very properly answered, * Sir, 

(1) I do not wonder at Johnson's displeasure when the name of Dr. 
Priestley was mentioned; for I know no writer who has been suffered to 
publish more pernicious doctrines. I shall instance only three. First, 
Matertalism; by which mtTid is denied to human nature; which, if li& 
li«vad, must deiirlve us of every elevated principle. Secondly, NecetsUp i 
or the doctrine that every action, whether good or bad, is included in an 
unchangeable and unavoidable system; a notion utterly subversive of 
moral governahent Thirdly, that we have no reason to think that the 
future world (which, as he is pleased to inform us, will be adapted to our 
merely improved nature) will be •materially different fVom tld» ; whidi, if 
believed, would sink wretched mortals into despair, as they could no longer 
hope for the ** rcHt that rcmaineth for the people' of God,’* or for that hap^ 
piness whirh is revealtnl to us as something beyond our |>rcsent conceptions, 
but would foel themselves doomed to a continuation of the uneasy state 
under which they now noan. ' I say nothing of the |ietulant intemperance 
with which he dares to insult the venerable establishinenta of his country. 
As a specimen of his writings, 1 shafl quote the following passage, which 
appears to me equally absurd and impious, and which might have been re. 
torted upon him by the men who were prosecuted for burning his house. 
** I cannot,” says he, ** as a necetnonan Qineaning nceesjiJorion], hate any 
man ; because I consider him as being, in all respects, just what God hae 
•made htmtobe ; and also as doing, vnth respect tome, nothing but what he 
was etjtressfy designed and apt'otn/ed to do: God being tbe^onily cause, and 
men nothing more than the instruments in his hands to execute ail hts 
pleasure.'*—Illustrations of Phitasuphienl Necessity, p. 111. The Reverend 
Dr. Parr, in a late tract, appears to suppose that jS)r. Johnson not only cn~ 
dured,lmt almost solicited, an interview with Dr. Priestley. In justice to 
Dr, Johitsbn, 1 declare my firm belief that he never did. My illustrious 
fVieqd was jiarticularly resolute in not giving countenance to men whoie 
writings he eousidered as pernicious to eoeicty. I was present at Oxford 
when Dr. Price, even before he had rendered himself so generally ob. 
noxious by his zeal for the French revolution, came into a company where 
Johnson was, who instantly left the room. Much nior*’ would ne have re 
probated Dr Priestley, whoever wuhes to .sec a perlcct cehticatioii of 
this Literary Jack qf all Trades in;ti hud it iii an ingenious tract, entitled 

A &mall IVhoic-Lerigth of Dr. PiiestUy," printed for Ulvlllgtun.^, iii' 
St. Paul’s Churchyard..-11. 
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because we are indebted to him for these important dls> 
coveries.' On this Dr. Johnson appeared well content , 
and replied, 'Well, well, I believe we are; and let 
every man have the honour he has merited.* ” 

" A friend was one day, about two years before his 
death, struck with some instance of Dr. Johnson’s great 
candour. ' Well, Sir,’ said he, ' 1 will always say that 
you are a very candid man.' ' Will you ?' replied the 
doctor; ' I doubt then you will be very singular. But, 
indeed. Sir/ continued he, ' I look upon myself to be a 
man very much misunderstood. I am not an uncan- 
did, nor am 1 a severe man. 1 sometimes say more 
than I mean, in jest; and jieople are apt to believe me 
serious: however, 1 am more candid than I was when 
1 was younger. As 1 know more of mankind, 1 ex¬ 
pect less of them, and am ready now to call a man a 
good man upon easier terms than 1 was formerly.' ” 

On his return from Heale he wrote to Qr 
Burney; — 

"I came home on the 18th of Septembei^wmoon,- 
to a very disconsolate house. You and 1 have lost our 
friends; but you have more friends at home. My do. 
mestic companion is taken from me. She is much 
missed, for her acquisitions were many, and her curio, 
sity universal; so that she partook of every conversation. 

J am not well enough to go much out; and to sit, and 
eat, or fast alone, is very wearisome. I always mean 
to'send my compliments to all the ladies." 


The foregoing note produced a reply from Dr. Parr {OenL Mag. March, 
1795), in which he endeavoured to support his assertion by evidence^ 
which, however, really contradicted nun. For instead of Johnson’s 
having solieUed an interview (which was the point In dispute), Dr. Pars 
is obliged to admit that the meeting was at Mr. Paradise^s dinner-tablet 
that Dr. Johnson did not solicit the intervieWt bu^was aware that Dr. 
Priestley was invited, and that he behaved to him with civility: and 
then Dr. Parr concludes, in a way that does little credit either to his ac. 
curacy or his candour, Should Mr. Boswell he pleased to maintain 
that Dr. Johnson rather consented to the interview, than almost soUcited 
itt 1 shall not object to the change of expression.” — C. * 
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His fortitude and patience met with severe trials 
during this year. The stroke of the palsy has been 
related circumstantially; but he was also afflicted 
with the gout, and was besides troubled with a com¬ 
plaint which not only was attended with immediate 
inconvenience, but threatened him with a chirur- 
gical operation, from which most men would shrink. 
The complaint was a sarcoceley which Johnson bore 
with uncommon firmness, and was not at all fright¬ 
ened while he looked forward to amputation. He 
was attended by Mr. Pott and Mr. Cruikshank. I 
have before me a letter of the 30th of July, this 
year, to Mr. Cruikshank, in which he says, “ 1 am 
going to put myself into your handsand another, 
accompanying a set of his “ Lives of the Poets,” in 
which he says, “ I beg your acceptance of these 
volumes, as an acknowledgment of the great favours 
which ydh have bestowed on. Sir, your most obliged 
and most humble servant.” I have in my possession 
several more letters from him to Mr. Cruikshank, 
and also to Dr. Mudge at Plymouth, which it would 
be improper to insert, as they are filled with un¬ 
pleasing technical details. 1 shall, however, extract 
from his letters to Dr. Mudge such passages as 
show either a felicity of expression, or the un¬ 
daunted state of his mind. 

My conviction of your skill, and my beh’ef of your 
friendship, determine me to entreat your opinion and 
advice. In this state 1 with great earnestness desire 
you to tell me what is to be done. Excision is doubt¬ 
less necessary to the cure, and 1 know not any means 
of palliation. The operation is doubtless painful; but 
is it dangerous ? The pain 1 hope to endure with de» 
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cency; but 1 am loath to put life into much hazard. 
By representing the gout as an antagonist to the palsy, 
you have said enough to make it welcome. This is not 
strictly the first fit, but I hope it is as good as the first; 
for it is the second that ever confined me; and the first 
was ten years ago, much less fierce and fiery than this. 
Write, dear Sir, what you can to inform or encourage 
me. The operation is not delayed by any fears or ob¬ 
jections of mine.*' 

Letter 442. TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

** London, Sept. 29. 1783. 

'' Dear Sib, — You may very reasonably charge 
me with insensibility of your kindness and that of Lady 
Rothes, since I have suffered so much time to pass 
without paying any acknowledgment. I now, at last, 
return my thanks; and why 1 did it not sooner I 
ought to tell you. 1 went into AViltshire as soon as I 
well could, and was there much employed in palliating 
tny own malady. Disease produces much selfishness*' 
A man in pain is looking after ease, and lets most other 
things go as chance shall di^ipose of them. In the 
mean time 1 have lost a companion (Mrs. Williams), to 
whom I have had recourse for domestic amusement for 
thirty years, and whose variety of knowledge never was 
exhausted; and now return to a habitation vacant and 
desolate. I carry about a very troublesome and dan¬ 
gerous complaint, which admits no cure but by the 
chirurgical knife. Let me have your prayers. 1 am, 
&c. Sam. Johnson.” 

Happily the complaint abated without his being 
put to the torture of amputation. But we must 
surely admire the manly resolution which he dis^ 
covered while it hung over him. ^ 

In a letter to the same gentleman he writes, ** The 
gout has within hoa^ four days come upon me with 
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a violence which I never experienced before. It 
made me helpless as an infant/’ And in anothei; 
having mentioned Mrs. Williams, he says,-—** whose 
death following that of Levett has now made my 
house a solitude. She left her little substance to 
a charity-school. She is, I hope, where there is 
neither darkness (^), nor want, nor sorrow/’ 

I wrote to him, begging to know the state of his 
health, and mentioned that ** Baxter’s Anacreon, 
which is in the library at Auchinleck, was, I find, 
collated by my father in 1727 with the MS. belong¬ 
ing to the University of Leyden, and he has made 
a number of notes upon it. Would you advise me 
to publish a new edition of it ? ” His answer was 
dated September 30. 

*' You should not make your letters such rarities, 
When you know, or might know, the uniform state of 
my health. It is very long since I heard from you ; 
and that I have not answered is a very insufficient 
reason for the silence of a friend. Your Anacreon is a 
very uncommon book: neither London nor Cambridge 
can supply a copy of that edition. Whether it should 
be reprinted, you cannot do better than Consult Lord 
Hailes. Besides my constant and radical disease, I 
have been for these ten days much harassed with the 
gout; but that has now remitted. 1 hope God will yet 
grant me a little longer life, and make me less unfit to 
appear before him/’ 

He this autumn received a visit from the cele¬ 
brated Mrs. Siddone. He gives this account of it 
in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale (Oct. 27.}; — 

*'Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, behaved with 
great modesty and propriety, and left nothing behind 

O ) In allusion to her blindness. — C. 
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her to be censured or despised. Neither praise nor 
money, the two powerful corruptors of mankind, seem 
to have depraved her. 1 shall be glad to see her again. 
Her brother Kemble(') calls on me, and pleases me very 
well. Mrs Siddons and I talked of plays; and she 
told me her intention of exhibiting this winter the cha¬ 
racters of Constance, Catharine, and Isabella (^}, in 
Shakspeare.’* 

Mr. Kemble ha^ favoured me with the following 
minute of what passed at this visit: — 

'' When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, (here 
happened to be no chair ready for her, which he ob¬ 
serving said, with a smile, ‘ Madam, you who so often 
occasion a want of seats to other people will the more 
easily excuse the want of one yourself.’ 

Having placed himself by her, he, with great 
good-humour, entered upon a consideration of the 
English diama; and, among other inquiries, particu¬ 
larly asked her which of Shakspeare’s characters she^ 
was most pleased with. Upon her answering that she 
thought the character of Queen Catharine, in Henry the 
Eighth, the most natural: 'I think so too. Madam,*v 
said he ; ' and whenever you perform it, I will once 
more hobble out to the theatre myself. * Mrs. Siddons 
promised she would do herself the honour of acting his 
favourite part for him; but many circumstances hap¬ 
pened to prevent the representation of King Henry the 
Eighth during the doctor’s life. (^) 

(l) This great actor and amiable and accomplished man left 
the stage in 1816, and died 26th February, 1823, at Lausanne. 
In his own day he had no competitor in any walk of tragedy; 
and those who remembered Barry, Mossop, Henderson, and 
Garrick admitted, that in characters of high tragic dignity, suck 
as Hamlet, Coriolanus, Alexander, Cato, he excell^ all hil 
predecessors, almost as much as his sister did all actresses in tha 
female characters of the same heroic class. — C. 

^2) Isabella in Shakspeare's Measure for Measure. Mrs 
Siadons had made her first appearance in Isabella m the Fatal 
Marriage.—C. 

(B) It was acted many years after with critical attention to 
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In the course of the evening he thus gave hh 
opinion upon the merits of some of the principal per¬ 
formers whom he remembered to have seen upoji the 
stage. * Mrs. Porter in the vehemence of rage^ and 
Mrs. Clive in the sprightliness of humour^ I have never 
seen equalled. What Clive did best, she did better 
than Garrick ; but could not do half so many things 
well: she was a better romp than any I ever saw in 
nature. Pritchard, in common life, w^s a vulgar idiot; 
she would talk of her gownii : but, when she appeared 
upon the stage, seemed to be inspired by gentility and 
understanding. I once talked with Colley Cibber, ami 
thought him ignorant of the principles of his art. 
Garrick, Madam, was no declaimer ; there was not one 
uf his own scene-shifters who could not have spoken To 
be or not to be better than he did: yet he was the only 
actor 1 ever saw, whom 1 could call a master both in 
tragedy and comedy ; though 1 liked him best in co¬ 
medy. A true conception of character, and natural 
expression of it, were his distinguished excellences.’ 
Having expatiated, with his usual force and elbquence^ 
on Mr. Garrick’s extraordinary eminence as an actor, 
he concluded with this compliment to his social talents : 
And after all. Madam, I thought him less to be envied 
on the stage than at the head of a table/” 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon the 
subject of acting than might be generally supposed. 
Talking of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he said, “ Arc 
you. Sir, one of thost enthusiasts who believe your¬ 
self transformed into the very character you repre¬ 
sent ? ’* Upon Mr. Kemble’s answering, that he 

- - r ■ I m 

historical accuracy, and with great success. Mrs. Siddons played 
Catharine; Mr. IKemble, Wolsey; Mr. Charles Kemble, Crom¬ 
well. There is a very interesting picture, by Harlow (since 
engraved), of the trial scene, with portraits of all the perform¬ 
ers — C. 
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had never felt so strong a persuasion himself (^); 
“ To be sure not, Sir,” said Johnson ; “ the thing is 
impossible. And if Garrick really believed himself 
to be that monster, Richard the Third, he deserved 
to be hanged every time he performed it. (^) 


Letter 443. TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

« Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Nov. 10. 1783. 

Dear Madam^ — The death of poor Mr. Porter, 
of which your maid has sent me an account, must have 
very much surprised you. The death of a friend is 
almost always unexpected: we do not love to think of 
it, and therefore are not prepared for its coming. He 
was, I think, a religious man, and therefore that his end 
was happy. 

Death has likewise visited my mournful habitation. 

(1) Mr. Kemble told me, that the occasion on which he had 
felt himself the most affected — the most personally touched — 
was in playing the last scene of The Stranger with Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Her pathos, he said, in that part always overcame him. 

(2) My worthy friend, Mr. John Nichols, was present when 
Mr. Henderson, the actor, paid a visit to Dr. Johnson, and was 
received in a very courteous manner. See Gent. Mag. June, 
1791. — I found among Dr. Johnson’s papers the following 
letter to him, from the celebrated Mrs. Bellamy; — 

**No 10. Duke Street, St. James's, May 11.1783. 

** Sir, — The flattering remembrance of the rartiality you honoured me 
with some years ago, as well as the humanity you are known to possess, 
has encouraged me to sdlicit your patronage at my benefit, hy a long 
chancery suit, and a complicated train of unfortunate events, I am re> 
liuced to the greatest distress; which obliges me, once more, to request the 
indulgence of the public. Give me leave to solicit the honour of your 
company, and to assure you, if you grant my request, the gratiflcatum I 
shall feel fTom being patronised by Dr. Johnson will be infinitely superior 
to any advantage that may arise from the benefit; as I am, with the pro> 
foundest respect. Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

“ G. A. Bellamy." 

1 am happy in recording these particulars, which prove that 
my illustrious fHend lived to Chink much more favourably 
ji layers than he appears to have done in the early part of his 
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L&fift month i!ic(l Mrs. Williams, who had been tomie 
for thiHy years in the place of a sister: her knowledge 
was great and her conversation pleasing. I now live in 
oheerless sohtude. 

^ My two last years have passed under the pressure 
of successive diseases. 1 have lately had the gout with 
some severity. But I wonderfully escaped the operation 
which I mentioned, and am upon the whole restored to 
health beyond my own expectation. 

As we daily see our friends die round us, we that 
are left must c^ng closer, and, if we can do nothing 
more, at least pray for one another; and remember, 
that as others die we must die too, and prepare our. 
selves diligently for the last great trial. I am, Madam, 
yours affectionately, &c. Sam. Johnson.'' 

A pleasing instance of the generous attention of 
one of his friends has been discovered by the pub¬ 
lication of Mrs. Thrale’s Collection of Letters. In 
a letter to one of the Miss Thrales, he writes, “ A 
friend, whose name I will tell when your mamma 
hajs tried to guess it, aent to my physician to inquire 
w'hether this long train of illness had brought me 
into difficulties for want of money, with an invita¬ 
tion to send to him for what occasion required. I 
shall write this night to thank him, having no need 
to borrow.” And afterwards, in a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale, ** Since you cannot guess, 1 will tell you, 
that the generous man was Gerard Hamilton. I 
returned him a very thankful and respectful 
letter.” 

I applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common friend, 
and he has been so obliging as to let me have John¬ 
son’s ]%itter to him upon this occasion, to adorn ray 
collection. 
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LKrrER444. TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 
GERARD HAMILTON. 

« Nov. 19. 1783. 

'' DrAU Sir, — Your kind inquiries after my affairs 
and your generous offers, have been communicated to 
me by Dr. Brocklesby. I return thanks with great 
sincerity, having lived long enough to know what gra¬ 
titude is due to such friendship; and entreat that my 
refusal may not be imputed to sullenness or pride. I 
am, indeed, in no want. Sickness is, by the generosity 
of my physicians, of little expense to me. But if any 
unexpected exigence should press me, you shall see, 
dear Sir, how cheerfully I can be obliged to so much 
liberality. I am. Sir, your, &c. 

Sam. Johnson.” 

I find in this, as in former years, notices of his 
kind attention to Mrs. Gardiner, who, though in the 
humble station of a tallow-chandler upon Snow Hill, 
was a woman of excellent good sense, pious, and 
charitable. (^) She told me she had been intro¬ 
duced to him by Mrs. Masters ('^), the ^ poetess, 
whose volumes he revised, and, it is said, illuminated 
here and there with a ray of his own genius. Mrs. 
Gardiner was very zealous for the support of the 
ladies* charity-school, in the parish of St. Sepulchre. 
It is confined to females; and, I am told, it afforded 
a hint for the story of “ Betty Broom” in ‘‘ The 
Idler.” J,ohnson this year, I find, obtained for it a 
sermon from the late Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. 
Shipley, whom he, in one of his letters to Mrs. 

(1) In his will Dr, Johnson left her a book “ at her election, 
to keep as a token of remembrance.” — M. — See aiUCf VoL 1* 
p. 289. She died m 1789, set. 74. —• C. 

(2) See antk, Vol. I. p. 289. — C. 

VOL. VIII. . 
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ThralO) characterises as “knowing and convers¬ 
able and whom all who knew his lordship, even 
those who differed from him in politics, remember 
with much respect. 

The Earl of Carlisle having written a tragedy, 
entitled “ The Father’s Ilcvenge,” some of his lord- 
ship’s friends applied to Mrs. Chapoiio, to prevail 
on Dr. Johnson to read and give his opinion of it, 
which he accordingly did, in a letter to that lady. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds having informed me that this 
letter was in Lord Carlisle’s possession, though I 
was not fortunate enough to have the honour of 
being known to his lordship, trusting to the general 
courtesy of literature, I wrote to him, requesting 
the favour of a copy of it, and to be permitted to 
insert it in my Life of Dr. Johnson. His lordship 
was so good as to comply with my request, and has 
thus enabled me to eijrich my work with a very fine 
piece of writing, which displays both the critical 
skill and politeness of my illustrious friend; and 
perhaps the curiosity which it will excite may in¬ 
duce the noble and elegant author to gratify the 
world by the publication (’) of a performance of 
which Dr. Johnson has spoken in such terms. 

Lettfr 445. TO MRS. CHAPONE. 

« Nov. .28. 1783. 

Madam, — By sending the tragedy to me a second 
time (^); I think that a very honourable distinction has 

(1) A few copies only of this tragedy have been printed, and 
given to the author’s friends. 

(2) Dr. Johnson having been very ill when the tragedy was 
fir it sent to him had declined the consideration of it. 
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been shown me; and I did not delay the perusal, of 
■which 1 am now to tell the effect. 

The construction of the play is not completely re¬ 
gular : the stage is too often vacant, and the scenes are 
not sufficiently connected. This, however, would be 
called by Dryden only a mechanical defect; which 
takes away little from the power of the poem, and 
which is seen rather than felt. 

A rigid examiner of the diction might, perhaps, 
wish some words changed, and some lines more vigor¬ 
ously terminated. But from such petty imperfections 
what writer was ever free 

“ The general form and force of the dialogue is of 
more importance. It seems to ■want that quickness of 
reciprocation which characterises the E:^glish drama, 
and is not always sufficiently fervid or animated. 

Of the sentiments. I remember not one that 1 
wished omitted, fn the imagery I cannot forbear to 
distinguish the comparison of joy succeeding grief to 
light rushing on the eye accustomed to darkness. (’) 
It seems to have all that can be desired to make it 
please. It is new, just, and delightful. 

With the characters, either as conceived or pre. 
served, 1 have no fault to find; but was much inclined 
to congratulate a writer who, in defiance of prejudice 
and fashion, made the archbishop a good man, and 
scorned all thoughtless applause, which a vicious church¬ 
man would have brought him. 

The catastrophe is affecting. The father and 
daughter both culpable, both wretched, and both pe¬ 
nitent, divide between them our pity and our sorrow. 

Thus, Madam, I have performed what I did not . 
willingly undertake, and could not decently refuse. 

(1) “ I coi'M have borne my woes; that stranger Joy 

Wounds while it smiles —the long imprison'd wretrh. 

Emerging fVom the night of his damp i cll. 

Shrinks from the sun’s Lnight beams; and that which flinga 
Gladness o’er all to him is agony ** 

r 2 
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The noble writer v ill be pleased to remember that sin - 
cere criticism ought to raise no resentment^ because 
judgment is not under the control of will; but invo¬ 
luntary criticism^ as it has still less of choice, ought to 
be I more demote from possibility of offence. 1 am, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

I consulted him on two questions of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature : one, Whether the unconstitutional 
influence exercised by the peers of Scotland in the 
election of the representatives of the commons, by 
means of fictitious qualifications, ought not to be re¬ 
sisted ; the other, What in propriety and humanity 
should be done with old horses unable to labour. I 
gave him some account of my life at Auchinleck: 
and expressed my satisfaction that the gentlemen of 
the county had, at two public meetings, elected me 
their prceses or chairman. 

Letter 446. TO JAMES BOSWEI.L, ESQ. 

* “ London, Dec. 24. 1783. 

Dear Sir, — Like all other men who have great 
friends- you begin to feel the pangs of neglected merit ; 
and all the comfort that I can give you is, by telling 
you that you have probably more pangs to feel, and 
more neglect to suffer. You have, indeed, begun to 
complain too soon ; and I hope 1 am the only confidant 
of your discontent. Your friends have not yet had 
leisure to gratify personal kindness; they have hitlf^rLo 
been busy in strengthening their ministerial interest. 
If a vacancy happens in Scotland, give them early in¬ 
telligence : and as you can serve government as power¬ 
fully as any of your probable competitor;^, you may 
make in some sort a warrantable claim. 

Of the exaltations and depressions of your mind 
you delight to talk, and I hate to hear. Drive all such 
fancies from you. 
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On the day when I received your letter, I think, 
the foregoing page was written; to which one disease 
or another has hindered me from making any additions. 
I am now a little better. But sickness and solitude 
press me very heavily. I could bear sickness better, if 
I were relieved from solitude. 

** The present dreadful confusion of the public ought 
to make you wrap yourself up in your hereditary pos¬ 
sessions, which, though less than you may wish, are 
more than you can want; and in an hour of religious 
retirement return thanks to God, who has exempted 
you from any strong tem])tation to faction, treachery, 
plunder, and disloyalty. 

As your neighbours distinguish you by such 
honours as they can bestow, content yourself with your 
station, without neglecting your profession. Your es¬ 
tate and the courts will hnd you full employment, and 
your mind well occupied will be quiet. 

“ The usurpation of the nobility, for they apparently 
usurp all the influence they gain by fraud and misre¬ 
presentation, 1 think it certaii^ly lawful, perhaps your 
duty, to resist. What is not their own, they have only 
by robbery. 

Your question about the horsey gives me more per¬ 
plexity. I know not well what advice to give you. 

1 can only recommend a rule which you do not want: 
give as little Jiain as you can. I suppose that we have 
a right to their service while their strength lasts; what 
uc can do with them afterwards, I cannot so easily 
determine. But let us consider. Nobody denies that 
man has a right first to milk the cow, and to shear the 
sheep, and then to kill them for his table. May he 
not, by parity of reason, first work a horse, and then 
kill him the easiest way, that he may have the meant 
of another horse, or food for cows and sheep ? Man ia 
influenced in both cases by different motives of self-in- 

R S 
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terest. He that rejects the one must reject the other. 
1 am, &c. Sam. Johnson. 

** A happy and pious Christmas; and many happy 
years to you, your lady, and children.” 

The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some time before* 
his death, wrote me a letter concerning Dr. Johnson, 
in which he mentions, — 

I was upwards of twelve years acquainted witl» 
him, was frequently in his company, always talked 
with ease to him, and can truly say, that I never re¬ 
ceived from him one rough word.” In this letter he 
relates his having, while engaged in translating the 
Lusiad, had a dispute of considerable length with John¬ 
son, who, as usual, declaimed upon the misery and cor¬ 
ruption of a sea life, and used this expression : — It 
had been happy for the world. Sir, if your hero, Gama, 
Prince Henry of Portugal, and Columbus, had never 
been born, or that their schemes had never gone farther 
than their own imaginations.” " This sentiment,” says 
Mr. Mickle, which is^to be foimd in his ‘ Introduc¬ 
tion to the World Displayed,’ I, in my Dissertation 
prefixed to the Lusiad, have controverted ; and though 
authors are said to be bad judges of their own works, I 
am not ashamed to own to a friend, that that dissert¬ 
ation is my favourite above all that I ever attempted 
in prose. Next year, when the Lusiad was published, 
I waited on Dr. Johnson, who addressed me with one 
of his good humoured smiles : — * W ell, you have re¬ 
membered our dispute about Prince Henry, and have 
cited me too. You have done your part very well 
indeed: you have made the best of your argument; 
but I am not convinced yet.’ 

** Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr. Hoole a 
proof of that part of the introduction in which I make 
mention of Dr. Johnson, yourself, and other well- 
wishers to the work, begging it might he shown to Dr. 
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Johnson. This was accordingly done; and in place of 
the simple mention of him which I had made^ he die. 
tated to Mr. Hoole the sentence as it now stands. 

Dr, Johnson told me in 1772, that, about twenty 
years before that time, he himself had a design to 
translate the Lusiad,'of the merit of which he spoke 
highly, but had been prevented by a number of other 
engagements.” 

Mr. Mickle reminds me in this letter of a con¬ 
versation at dinner one day at Mr. Hoole’s with 
Dr. Johnson, when Mr. Nicol, the king’s book¬ 
seller, and I, attempted to controvert the maxim, 
“ Better that ten guilt 3 ^ should escape, than one 
innocent ptjrson suffer,” and were answered by Dr. 
Johnson with great power of reasoning and elo¬ 
quence. I am very sorry that I have no record of 
that day; but I well recollect my illustrious friend’s 
having ably shown, that unless civil institutions 
ensure protection to the innocent, all the confi¬ 
dence which mankind should have in them would 
be lost. 

I shall here mention what, in strict chronological 
arrangement, should have appeared in my account 
of last year; but may more properly be introduced 
here, the controversy having not been closed til! 
this. The Reverend Mr. Shaw, a native of one of 
the Hebrides, having entertained doubts of the 
authenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian, di¬ 
vested himself of national bigotry ; and having tra¬ 
velled in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
and also in Ireland, in order to furnish himself with 
materials for a Gaelic Dictionary, which he after¬ 
wards compiled, was so fully satisfied that Dr. 

p 4 
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Johnson was in the right upon the question, that he 
candidly published a pamphlet, stating his convic¬ 
tion, and the proofs and reasons on which it was 
founded. A person at Edinburgh, of the name of 
Clark, answered this pamphlet with much zeal, and 
much abuse of its author. Johnson took Mr. Shaw 
under his protection, and gave him his assistance in 
writing a reply, which has been admired by the best 
judges, and by many been considered as conclusive. 
A few paragraphs, which sufficiently mark their 
great author, shall be selected : — 

“ My assertions are, for the most part, purely negative; 1 
ileny the existence of Fingal, because in a long and curious 
peregrination through the Gaelic regions I have never been able 
to find It, What I could not see myself, 1 suspect to be equally 
invisible to others; and I suspect with the more reason, as 
among all those who have seen it no man can show it. 

Mr, Clark compares the obstinacy of those who disbelieve 
he genuineness of Ossian to a blind man who should dispute 
the reality of colours, an(\ deny that the British troops are 
clothed in red. The blind man’s doubt would be rational, if 
he did not know by experience that others have a power which 
he himself wants: but what perspicacity has Mr. Clark which 
Nature has withheld from me or the rest of mankind ? 

“ The true state of the parallel ’must be this; — Suppose a 
man, W'lth eyes like his neighbours, was told by a boasting cor¬ 
poral, that the troops, indeed, wore red clothes for their ordinary 
dress, but that every soldier had likewise a suit of black velvet, 
which he puts on when the king reviews them. This he thinks 
strange, and desires to see the fine clothes, but finds nobody in 
forty thousand men that can produce cither coat or waistcoat. 
One, indeed, has left them in his chest at Port Mahon; another 
has always heard that he ought to have velvet clothes some¬ 
where ; and a third has heard somebody say that soldiers ought 
to wear velvet. Can the inquirer be blamed if he goes away 
believing that a soldier’s red coat is all that he has? 

** But the most obdurate incredulity may be shamed or 
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silenced by facts. To overpower contradictions, let the soldier 
show his velvet coat, and the Fingalist the original of Ossian. 

The difference betweep us and the blind man is this: the 
})lind man is unconvinced, because he cannot see: and we be¬ 
cause, though we can sec, we find nothing that can be shown.’* 

Notwithstanding the complication of disorders 
under which Johnson now laboured, he did not re¬ 
sign himself to despondency and discontent, but 
with wisdom and spirit endeavoured to console and 
amuse his mind with many innocent enjoyments 
as he could procure. Sir John Hawkins has men¬ 
tioned the cordiality with wdiich he insisted that 
such of the members of the old club in Ivy Lane as 
survived should meet again and dine together, 
which they did twice at a tavern, and once at his 
house : and in order to ensure himself society in the 
evening for three days in the week, he instituted a 
club at the Essex Head, in Essex Street, then kept 
by Samuel Greaves, an old servant of Mr. Thrale’s. 

Letter 447. TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

“ Dec. 4. 1783. 

Dear Sir, — It is inconvenient to me to come 
out; I should else have waited on you with an account 
of a little evening club which we are establishing in 
Essex Street, in the Strand, and of which you are 
desired to be one. It will be held at the Essex Head, 
now kept by an old servant of Thrale’s. The company 
is numerous, and, as you will see by the list, miscella¬ 
neous. The terms are lax, and the expenses light. 
Mr. Barry was adopted by Dr. Brocklesby, who joined 
with me in forming the plan* We meet thrice a week, 
and he who misses forfeits twopence. If you are 
willing to become a member, draw a line under your 
name. Return the list. We meet for the first time 
on Monday at eight. I am, &c. Sam. Johnson.'* 
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It did not suit Sir Joshua to be one of this club. 
But when I mention only Mr. Daines Barrington, 
Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. Murphy, Mr. John Nichols, 
Mr. Cooke('), Mr. Joddrell, Mr. Paradise, Dr. 
Horseley, Mr. Windham (2), I shall sufficiently ob¬ 
viate the misrepresentation of it by Sir John Haw¬ 
kins, as if it had been a low alehouse association 
by which Johnson was degraded. Johnson himself, 
like his namesake Old Ben, composed the rules of 
his club.('*) 

(1) A biographical notice of Mr. Cooke, who died April 3. 
1824, will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that 
month; and some account of Mr. Joddrell is given m Nichols’s 
Idt. Anec. vol. viii. — C. 

(2) I was in Scotland when this club was founded, and during 
all the winter. Johnson, however, declared I should be a mem¬ 
ber, and invented a word upon the occasion: “ Boswell,” said 
he, is a very clubal>le man.” When I came to town I was 
proposed by Mr. Barrington, and chosen. 1 believe there are 
few societies where there is better conversation or more de- 
coruifi. Several of us resolved to continue it after our great 
founder was removed by death. Other members were added; 
and now, about eight years since that loss, we go on happily. 

(3) Miss Hawkins candidly says, ** Boswell was well justified 
in his resentment of my father’s designation of this as a sixpenny 
club at an alehouse. I am sorry my father permitted himself to 
be so pettish on the subject, llonestly speaking, 1 dare say he 
did not like being passed over.” — Mem. vol. ii. p. 104. — C. 

(4) '• RULES. 

** To-day deep thoughts with me resolve to drench » 

In mirth, which after no repenting draws. — Miltodt. 

The club shall consist of four and twenty. 

" The meetings shall be on the Monday, Thursday, and Saturday of 
every week; 4)Ut in the week before Easter there shall be no meeting. 

*' Every member is at liberty to introduce a ftiend once a week, but not 
oftener. 

** Two members shall oblige themselves to attend in their turn every 
night from eight to ten, or procure two to attend in their room. 

Every member present at the club shall spend at least sixpence; and 
every member who stays away shall forfeit threepence. 

*' The master of the house shall keep an account of the absent members j 
aqd deliver to the president of the night a list of the forfeits incurred. 

** When any member returns after absence, he shall immediately lay 
down bis forfeits: which if he omits to do, the president shall require. 

'* There shall be no general reckoning, but every man shall adjust hia 
own expensaiL 
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In the end jf this year he was seized with a spas¬ 
modic asthma of such violence, that he was confined 
to the house in great pain, being sometimes obliged 
to sit all night in his chair, a recumbent posture 
being so hurtful to his respiration, that he could 
not endure lying in bed; and there came upon him 
at the same time that oppressive and fatal disease, 
a dropsy. It was a very severe winter, which pro¬ 
bably aggravated his complaints; and the solitude 
iii which Mr. Levett and Mrs. Williams had left 
him rendered his life very gloomy. Mrs. Desmou¬ 
lins, who still lived, was herself so very ill, that she 
could contribute very little to his relief. He, how¬ 
ever, had none of that unsocial shyness w'hich we 
commonly see in people afHicced with sickness. 
He did not hide his head from the world, in solitary 
abstraction; he did not deny himself to the visits 
of his friends and acquaintances; but at all times 
when he was not overcome by sleep, was as ready 
for conversation as in his best days. 


“ The night of in(li.<ipensnble attendance will come to every member once 
a month. Whoever shall for three months together omit to attend him. 
self, or by substitution, nor shall make any apology in the fourth month, 
shall be considered as having abdicated the club. 

“ When a vacancy is to be filled, the name of the candidate, and of the 
member recommending him, shall stand in the club-room three nights. 
On the fourth he may be chosen by ballot; six members at least being 
present, and two-thirds of the ballot being in his favour; or the majority, 
■should the numbers nut be divisible by three. 

** The master of the house *6hall give notice, six days before, to each of 
those members whose turn of necessary attendance is come. 

“ The notice may be in these words: —< * Sir, On ■ the-- of 

— , will be your turn of presiding at the Essex Head. Tour company 

is therefore earnestly requested. 

“ One penny shall be left by each member for the waiter.** 

Johnson’s definition of a club, in this sense, in his Dictionary, is ** Ais 
lasembly of good fellows, meeting under certain conditions.’* 
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fJurtons Books. — Alderman Clark. — Correspondence. 
— Dr. Gillespie. — Drs. Cullen, Hope, and Monro. 
— Divine Interposition. — Lord Monhoddo. — Dr. 
Ross. — George Steevens. — Mo's. Montagu. — 
Burke's Conversation. — Foote. — The Empress of 
Russia. — Mrs. Thrale. — Ecclesiastical Disci¬ 
pline. — Fear of Death. — Capel Lofft. — Thomas 
d Kempis. — Dr. Douglas. — Editions of Horace. — 
Charles Fox. 

And now I am arrived at the last year of the life 
of Samuel Johnson ; a year in which although 
passed in severe indisposition, he nevertheless gave 
many evidences of the continuance of those won- 
derous powers of mind which raised him so high in 
the intellectual world. His conversation and his 
letters of this year were in no respect inferior lo 
those of former years. The following is a remark¬ 
able proof of his being alive to the most minute 
curiosities of literature. 

Letteb.448. to MR. DILLY, BOOKSELLER, 

In the TovUry. 

« Jan. G. 1784. 

SiR> — There is in the world a set of books which 
used to be sold by the booksellers on the oridge, and 
which I must entreat you to procure me. They are 
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called Burtons Books Q) : the title of one is 'Ad¬ 
mirable Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders in England/ 
I believe there are about five or six of them ; they 
seem very proper to allure back waul readers; be so 
kind as to get them for me, and send me them with the 
best printed edition of ' Baxter's Call to the Uncon¬ 
verted.’ 1 am, &C. Sam. Johnson,” 

Lett£r449. to MR. PERKINS. 

“ Jan. 21. 1784. 

'‘Dear Sir,— I was M’ly sorry not to see you 
when you were so kind to rail on me ; but to dis¬ 
appoint friends, and if tliry are not very good-natured, 
to disoblige them, is one of the (vils of sickness. Jf you 
will please to let me know' wdiicli of the afternoons in 
tliis week I^hall be favoured witli another visit by you 
and Mrs. Perkins, and the young peojile, I will take all 
the measures that 1 can to lie pretty well at that time. 

1 am, &c. Sam. Johnson.” 

His attention to ^he Essex Hoad Club appears 
from the following letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, a 
gentleman for whom he deservedly entertained a 
great regard. (-) 

LirrrR450. TO RICHARD CLARK, ESQ. 

“Jan. 27. 1784. 

" Dear Sir, — You will receive a requisition, ac- 
coriling to the rules of the club, to be at the house as 
president of the night. This turn comes once a^onth, 
and the member is obliged to attend, or send another in 
his place. You were inrolled in the club by my in¬ 
vitation, and I ought to introduce you; but as I am 
hindered by sickness/ Mr. Hoole will very properly 
supply my place aa introductor, or yours as president. I 

(1) Those books arc much more numerous than Johnson 
supposed. 

(2) He died at Chertscy, January 16.1831, set. 93. — C« 
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hope in milder weather to be a very constant attendant. 
I am^ SiTj &c. Sam. Johnson. 

** You ought to be informed that the forfeits began 
with the year, and that every night of non-attendance 
incurs the mulct of threepence, that is, ninepence 
a-week.” 

On the 8th of January I wrote to him, anxiously 
inquiring as to his health, and enclosing my “ Letter 
to the People of Scotland on the Present State of 
the Nation.” “ I trust,” said I, ‘‘ that you will be 
liberal enough to make allowance for my differing 
from you on two points, [the Middlesex cdection 
and the American war,] when my general prin¬ 
ciples of government are according your own 
heart, and when, at a crisis of doubtful event, 1 
stand forth with honest zeal as an ancient and faith¬ 
ful Briton. My reason for introducing those two 
points was, that as my^opinions with regard to them 
liad been declared at the periods when they were 
least favourable, I might have the credit of a man 
who is not a worshipper of ministerial power,” 

Letter 451. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ Feb. 11. 1784. 

Dear Sir, — I hear of many inquiries which 
your kindness has disposed you to make after me. I 
have long intended you a long letter, which perhaps the 
imagination of its length hindered me from beginning. 
I will, therefore, content myself with a shorter. 

“ Having promoted the institution of a new club in 
the neighbourhood, at the house of an old servant of 
Thrale's, I went thither to meet the company, and was 
seized with a spasmodic asthma, so violent, that with 
difficulty I got to my own house, in which I have been 
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confined eight or nine weejfs, and from which I know 
not when I shall be able to go even to church. The 
asthma, however, is not the worst. A dropsy gains 
ground upon me: my legs and thighs arc very much 
swollen with water, which I should be content if I 
could keep there; but I am afraid that it will soon be 
higher. My nights are very sleepless and very tedious, 
and yet I am extremely afraid of dying. 

My physicians try to make me hope, that much of 
rny malady is the elFect of cold, and that some degree 
at least of recovery is to be (‘xjiected from vernal breezes 
and summer suns. If ni\ life is prolonged to autumn, 
I should be glad to try a wanner climate; though how 
to travel with a diseased body, without a companion to 
conduct me, and with very little money, I do not well 
see. Ramsay has recovered his limbs in Italy; and 
Fielding was sent to Lisbon, wheie, indeed, he* died; 
but he w£w, I believe, past hope when he went. Think 
for me what I can do. 

1 received your pamphlet, and when I write again 
may perhaps tell you some opinion about it; but you 
will forgive a man struggling with disease his neglect 
of disputes, politics, and pamphlets. Let me have your 
prayers. My compliments to your lady, and young 
ones. Ask your physicians about my case : and desire 
Sir Alexander Dick to write me his opinion. I am, 
dear. Sir, &c, Sam. Johnson.’* 

I.ETTER 452. TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

“ Feb. 23. 1784. 

My Dearest Love, — I have been extremely ill 
of an asthma and dropsy, but received by the mercy of 
God sudden and unexpected relief last Thursday, by the 
discharge of twenty pints of water. Whether I shall 
continue free, or shall fill again, cannot be told. Pray 
for me. Death, my dear, is very dreadful; let us 
think nothing worth our care hut how to prepare for it: 
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what we know amiss in ourselves let us make haste lo 
amende and put our trust in the mercy of God and the 
intercession of our Saviour. 1 am, &c. 

Sam. Johnson.” 

Letter 453. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ London, Feb. 27. 1784. 

Dear Sir, — I have just advanced so far towards 
recovery as to read a pamphlet; and you may reason¬ 
ably suppose that the first pamphlet which 1 read was 
yours. I am very much of your opinion, and, like you, 
feel great indignation at the indecency with which itie 
king is every day treated. Your paper contains very 
considerable knowledge of history and of the con¬ 
stitution, very properly produced and applied. It will 
certainly raise your character (i), though perhaps it 
may not make you a minister of state. 

I desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once again, and 
tell her, that in the letter-case hras a letter relating to 
me, for w 'ch I will give her, if she is willing to gi\o 
it me, aiE-jther guinea. The Ibtter is of consequence 
only to me. 1 am, dear Sir, &c. 

Sam. Johnson.” 

In consequence of Johnson’s request that I should 
ask our physicians about his case, and desire Sir 


(1) ‘^ Letter to the People of Scotland on the present State 
of the Nation." I sent it to Mr. Pitt, with a letter, in which 
I thus expressed myself*: — “ My principles may appear to you 
too monarchical; but I know and am persuaded they are not 
inconsistent with the true principles of liberty. Be this as it 
may, you, Sir, are now the prime minister, called by the sovereign 
to maintain the rights of the crown, as well as those of the 
people, against a violent faction. As such, you are entitled to 
the warmest support of every good subject in every depart¬ 
ment.” 'He answered, « 1 am extremely obliged to you for the 
sentiments you do me the honour to express, and have observed 
,^ith great pleasure the zealous and able support given to the 
cause of the public in the work you were so good to transmit to 
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Alexander Dick to send his opinion, 1 transmitted 
him a letter from that very amiable baronet, then in 
his eighty-hrst year, with his faculties as entire as 
ever, and mentioned his expressions to me in the 
note accompanying it,— “ With my most affection¬ 
ate wishes for Dr. Johnson s recovery, in which hU 
friends, his country, and all mankind have so deep 
a stake;" and at the same time a full opinion upon 
his case by Dr. Gillespie, who, like Dr. Cullen, had 
the advantage of having passed through the grada¬ 
tions of surgery and pharmacy, and by study and 
jiractice had attained to such skill, that my farther 
settled on him two hundred pounds a year for five 
years, and fifty pounds a year during his life, as an 
honorarium to secure his particular attendance. The 
opinion was conveyed in a letter to me, beginning, 
“ I am sincerely sorry for the bad state of health 
your very learned and illustrious friend, Dr. John¬ 
son, labours under at present/" 

Letter 454. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

« London, Mtt'ch 2. 1784. 

Dear Sir, — Presently after I had sent away my 
last letter, I received your kind medical packet. I am 
very much obliged both to you and to your phyndans 
for your kind attention to my disease. Dr. Gillespie 
has sent me an excellent fson^ium all solid 

practical expeiimental knowledge. 1 am at present, in 
tlie opinion of ray physicians (Dr. Heberden and Dr. 
Brocklesby), as well as my own, going on very hope¬ 
fully. I have just begun to take vinegar of squills. 

^ The powder hurt my stoihach so much that it could 
not be continued. 

Return Sir Alexander Dick my sincere thanks 

VOL. VIII. s 
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his -kilpfji letter; and bring with you tlie rhubarb ( ) 
which he so tenderly offers me. 1 hope dear Mrs. 
Boswell is now quite well^ and that no evih either real 
or imaginary, now disturbs you. I am, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson/' 

1 also applied to three of the eminent physicians 
who had chairs in our celebrated school of medicine 
at Edinburgh, Doctors Cullen, Hope, and Monro, 
to each of whom I sent the following letter: — 

^ « March 7. 1784. 

Dear Sir, — Dr. Johnson has been very ill for 
some time; and in a letter of anxious apprehension he 
writes to me, * Ask your physicians about my case.' 

This, you see, is not authority for a regular con¬ 
sultation : but I have no doubt -of your readiness to 
give your advice to a man so eminent, and who, in his 
Life of Garth, has* paid your profession a just and 
elegant compliment: ‘ I believe every man has found 
in physicians great liberality and dignity of sentiment, 
very prompt effusions of beneficence, and willingness 
to exert a lucrative art where there is no hope of 
lucre.' 

” Dr. Johnson is aged seventy-four. Last summer 
he had a stroke of the palsy, from which he recovered 
almost entirely. He ‘had, before that, been troubled 
with a catgrrhous cough. This winter he was seized 
with a spasmodic asthma, by which he has been con¬ 
fined to his house for about three months. Dr. Brock, 
lesby writes to me, that upon the least admission of 
cold, there is such a constriction upon his breast, that 
he cannot lie down in his bed, but is obliged to sit up 
all night, and gets rest, and sometimes sleep, only by 

(1)’ l^m his garden at Prestonfield, where he cultivated that 
plant with such success, that he was presented with a gold 
medal by the Society of London for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
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means of laudanum and syrup of poppies; and that 
tJtiere are cedematous tumours in his legs and thighs. 
Dr. Brocklesby trusts a good deal to the return of mild 
weather. Dr. Johnson says that a dropsy gains ground 
upon him ; and he' seems to think that a warmer 
climate would do him good. I understand he is now 
rather better^ and is using vinegar of squills. I am^ 
&c. James Boswell,” 

All of them paid the most polite attention to my 
letter and its venerable object. Dr. Cullen's words 
concerning him were, “ It would give me the great- 
e-it pleasure to be of any service to a man whom 
the public properly esteem, and whom I esteem and 
respect as much as 1 do Dr. Johnson.” Dr. Hope’s, 
Few people have a better claim on me than your 
friend, as hardly a day passes that I do not ask his 
opinion about this or that w'ord.” Dr. MonVo’s, ‘‘ I 
most sincerely join you in sympathising with that 
very worthy and ingenious character, from whom his 
country has derived much instfuctiqn and entertain¬ 
ment.” 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his friend Dr. 
Brocklesby. Doctors Cullen and Monro wrote their 
opinions and prescriptions to me, whicJi I afterwards 
carried with me to London, and, so far as they were 
encouraging, communicated to Johnson. The libe¬ 
rality on one hand, and grateful sense of it on he 
other, I have great satisfaction in recording. 

Letter 455. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ London, March 18. 1784. 

Deab Sib, — I am too much pleased with the at¬ 
tention which you and your dear lady (') show to my 
(1) Who had written him a very kind letter. 
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welfare, not to be diligent in letting jou know the 
progress which I make towards health. The dropsy^ 
by God's blessing, has now run almost totally away by 
natural evacuation: and the asthma, if not irritated by 
cold, gives me little trouble. While 1 am writing this 
1 have not any sensation of debility or disease. But I 
do not yet venture out, having ten confined to the 
house from the 13th of December, now a quarter of a 
year. 

When it will he fit for me to travel as far as 
Auchinleck I am not able to guess; but such a letter as 
Mrs. Boswell's might draw any man not wholly mo¬ 
tionless a great way. Pray teU the dear lady how 
much her civility and kindness have touched and grati* 
fied me. 

** Our parliamentary tumults have now begun to 
subside, and the king's authprity is in some measure 
reestablished. Mr. Pitt will have great power (*) ; 
but you must remember that what he has to give must, 
at least for some time, be given to those who gave, and 
those who preserve his power.. A new minister can 
sacrifice little to esteenf or friendship : he must, till he 
is settled, think only of extendiiig his interest. 

“If you come hither througi Edinburgh, send for 
Mrs. Stewart, and give from me another guinea for the 
letter in the old case, to which I shall not be satisfied 
with my claim till she gives it me. Please to bring 
with you Baxter's Anacreon; and if you procure heads 
of Hector Boece, the historian, and Arthur Johnston 
the poet, 1 will put them in my room; or any other cl 
the fathers of Scottish literature. 

“ I wish you an easy and happy journey, and hop^ 

(1) Mr. Boswell does not give us his letter, to which this 
is an answer; but it is clear that he expressed some too sanguine 
hopes of preferment from Mr. Pitt, whose favour, as we have 
just seen, he bad endeavoured to propitiate. — See ant^, p. 256. 
n. —C. 

(2) See fintif Vol. IV p. 96. — C. 
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I need not teU you that you will be welcome to^ dear 
Sir, your, &o. Sam. J^itson." 

I wrote to him, March 28., from York, informing 
him that I had a high gratification in the triumph of 
monarchical principles over aristocrRtical influence, 
in that great county, in an address to the king; that 
I was thus far on my way to him, but that news of 
the dissolution of parliament having arrived, I was 
to hasten back to my own county, where I had car¬ 
ried an address to his majesty by a great majority ^ 
and had some intention of ^bcing a candidate to re¬ 
present the county in parliament. 

Letter 456. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ London. March 30. 1784. 

Dear Sir, — You could do r/othing so proper as 
to hasten back when you found the parliament ^ssplved 
With the influence which yo^ address must hivs 
gained you, it may reasonably ^e expected that your 
presence will be of importance, and your activity of 
effect. 

‘‘ Your solicitude for me gives me that pleasure 
which every man feels from the kindness of such a 
friend; and it is with delight I relieve it by telling that 
Dr. Brocklesby’s account is true, and that 1 am, by the 
blessing of God, wonderfully relieved. 

You are entering upon a transaction which requires 
much prudence. You must endeavour to oppose with¬ 
out exasperating; to practise temporary hostility, with¬ 
out producing enemies for life. This is, perhaps, hard 
to be done ; yet it has been done by many, and seems 
most likriy to be efibcted by opposing merely upmi ge¬ 
neral principles, without descending to personal or 
particular censures or objections.' One thing I must 
enjoin you, which is seldom observed in the conduct of 

a 3 
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elections; I must entreat you to be scrupulous in the 
use of strong liquors. One night’s drunkenness may 
defeat the labours of forty days well employed. Be 
firm, but not clamorous; be active, but not malicious; 
and you may form such an interest, as may not only 
exalt yourself, but dignify your family. 

We are, as you may suppose, all busy here. Mr. 
Fox resolutely stands for Westminster, and his friends 
eay will carry the election. (^) However that be, he 
will certainly have a seat. Mr. Hoole has just told me,, 
that the city leans towards the king. 

Let me hear, from time to time, how you are em¬ 
ployed, and what progress you make. Make dear Mrs. 
Boswell, and all the young Boswells, the sincere com¬ 
pliments of. Sir, your affectionate humble servant. See. 

^'Sam. Johnson.” 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality 

which was suitable io the long friendship which had 

subsisted between him and that gentleman. 

« 

Letter 457. TO BEI^NET LANGTON, ESQ. 

March 27. Since you left me I have continued, in 
my own opinion, and in Dr. Brocklesby’s, to grow bet¬ 
ter, with respect to all my formidable and dangerous 
distempers; though, to a body battered and shaken as 
mine has lately been, it is to 1^ feared that weak attacks 
may be sometimes mischievous. I have, indeed, by 
standing carelessly at an open window, got a very 
troublesome cough, which it has been necessary to ap¬ 
pease by opium, in larger quantities than I like to take, 
and I have not found it give way so readily as I ex¬ 
pected ; its obstinacy, however, seems at last disposed 
to submit to the remedy, and I know not whether I 
should then have a right to complain of any morbid 

(1^ Mr. Fox was returned for Westminster, after a sharp 
election and a tedious scrutiny. — C. 
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sensation. My asthma is, I am afraid, constitutional 
and incurable; but it is only occasional, and, unless it 
be excited by labour or by cold, gives me no molestation, 
nor does it lay very .close siege to life; for Sir John 
Floyer, whom the physical race consider as author of 
one of the best books upon it, panted on to ninety, as 
was supposed. And why were we content with sup¬ 
posing a fact so interesting of a man so conspicuous ? 
Because he corrupted, at perhaps seventy or eighty, the 
register, that he might pass for younger than he was. 
He was not much less than eighty, when to a man of 
rank, who modestly asked his age, he answered, ^ Go 
look though he was in general a man of civility ana 
elegance. The ladies, 1 find, are at your house all 
well, exc^t Miss Langton, who will probably soon re¬ 
cover her healtli by light suppers. Let her eat at din¬ 
ner as she will, but not take a full stomach to bed. Pay 
my sincere respects to dear Miss Langton in Lincoln¬ 
shire ; let her know that 1 mean not to break our league 
of friendship, and that I have a set of Lives for her, 
when I have the means of sending it.” 

April' 8. I am still disturbed by my cough ; but 
what thanks have I not to pay, when my cough is the 
most painful sensation that I feel.^ and from that I 
expect hardly to be released, while winter continues to 
gripe us with sp much pertinacity. The year has now 
advanced eighteen days beyond the equinox, and still 
there is very little remission of the cold. When warm 
weather comes, which surely must come at last, I hope 
it will help both me and your young lady. The man 
so busy about addresses is neither more nor less than 
our own Boswell, who had come as far as York towards 
London, but turnecT bach on the dissolution, and is said 
now to stand for some place. Wliether to wish him 
success his best friends hesitate. Let me have your 
prayers for the completion of my recovery. I am now 
better than 1 ever expected to have been. May God 

8 4 
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to bit mercies the grace that may enable me to use 
them according to his will. My compliments to all.’* 
April l.S. 1 had this evening a note from Lord 
J^curtmore (‘)^ desiring that 1 would give you an account 
of my health. You might have had it with less cir¬ 
cumduction. I am^ by God's blessings I believe^ fVee 
from all morbid sensations, except a cough, which is 
only troublesome. But I am stiH weak, and can have 
no great hope of strength till the weather shall be softer. 
The summer, if it be kindly, will, I hope, enable me to 
support the winter. God, who has so wonderfully re. 
stored me,. can preserve me in all seasons. Let me 
inquire in my turn after the state of yoUr family, great 
and little. 1 hope Lady Rothes and Miss Langton are 
both well. That is a good basis of content. Then how 
goes George on with his studies.^ How does Miss 
Mary ? And how does my own Jenny ? I think I 
owe Jenny a letter, which I will take care to pay. In 
the mean time tell her that 1 acknowledge the debt. 
Be pleased to make my compliments to the ladies. If 
Mrs. Langton comes to London, sire will favour me with 
a visit, for 1 am not well enough to go out." 


Letoeh458. to OZIAS HUMPHRY, ESQ. (a) 

« April 5. 1784. 

Sib, ^ Mr. Hoole has told me with what benevo¬ 
lence you listened to a request which I was almost afraid 


(1) To which Johnson returned this answer: — 

Dr. Johnson acknowledges with great respect the honour of Lord 
Portmore's notice He is better than he was, and will, as his Lordship 
directs, write to Mr. Langton.” 






of Homfrey (now Humphry) in the west of England; who, as 
appears from their arms which they have'invariably used, have 
been (aa I have seen authenticated by the best authority) one of 
those amoi^ the knights and esquires of honour, who are repre¬ 
sent^ by Holinshed as having issued from the Tower of Lon- 
d^, bn coursers apparelled for the justes, accon^panied by ladies 
of honour, leading every one a knight, with a chain of gold, 
passing through the streets of London into Smithfield, on Sun- 
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to make^ of leave to a young painter (^) to attend yoa 
from time to time in your painting-rcKHn^ to see your 
operations, and receive your instructions. The young 
man has pejdiapa good ports, but has been without a 
regular education. He is ray godson, and therefore I 
interest myself in his progress and success, and shall 
think myself much favoured if I receive from you a 
permission to send him. 

My health is, by God’s blessing, much restored, 
but 1 am not yet allowed by my physicians to go abroatl; 
nor, indeed, do 1 think myself yet able to endure the 
weather. I am. Sir, dec. Sam. Johnson.*' 

Lstter 459. TO THE SAME. 

« April 10. 1784. 

Sir, — The bearer is my godson, whom I take 
the liberty of recommending to your kindness; which 1 
hope he will deserve by his respect to your excellence, 
and his gratitude for your favours. I am. Sir, &c. 

Sam. JpuNsoN.” 

Letter 460. TO THE S/lME. 

« May 31. 1784. 

Sib, — I am very much obliged by your civilities 
to my godson, but must beg of you to add to them the 
favour of permitting him to see you paint, that he may 
know how a picture is begun, advanced, and completed. 


day, at three o'clock in the afternoon, being the first Sunday 
after Michaelmas, in the fourteenth year of King Richard the 
Second. This fkmily once enjoyed large possessions, hut, like 
others, have lost them in the progress of nges. Their blood, 
however, remains to them well ascertained; and they may hope, 
in the revolution of events, to recover that rank in scicicty for 
which, in modern times, fortune seems to be an indisjicnsable 
requisite. — B. — Mr. Humphry died in 1810, aet 68. — C. 

(l) Son of Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent for bus knoa'ledga 
of books. 
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If he may attend you in a few of your operations^ I 
hope he‘will show that the benefit has been properly 
conferred, both by his proficiency and his gratitude^ 
At least I shall consider you as enlarging your kindness 
to. Sir, &c, ’ Sam. Johnson.” 

Letter 461. TO THE REV. DR. TAYLOR, 

Ashbourne* 

“ London, Easter Monday, April 12. 1784. 

** Dear Sir, — What can be the reason that I hear 
nothing from you ? I hope nothing disables you from 
writing. What I have seen, and what I have felt, 
gives me reason to fear every thing. Do not omit giv¬ 
ing me the comfort of knowing, that after all my losses, 
I have yet a friend left. 

I want every comfort. My life is' very solitary 
and very cheerless. Though it has pleased God won¬ 
derfully to deliver me from the dropsy, 1 am yet very 
weak, and have not passed the door since the 13th of 
December. ^ I hope for some help from warm weather, 
which will surely come in time. • 

'' I could not have tlbe consent qf the .physicians to 
go to church yesterday; I therefore received the holy 
sacrament at home, in the room where I communicated 
with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. O ! 
my friend, the approach of death is very dreadful! I 
am afraid to think on that which I know I cannot avoid. 
It is vain to look round and round for that help which 
cannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that 
he who has lived to-day may live to-morrow. But let 
lis learn to derive our hope only from God 

** In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. 

I have no friend now living but you(*) and Mr. Hector, 

(l) This friend of Johnson’s youth survived him somewhat 
more than three years, having died February 19. 1788. — M. 
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that was the friend of my youth. Do not neglect^ dear 
Sir^ yours affectionately, Sam. Johnson."’ 

April 19 * I received this morning your magnifi¬ 
cent fish, and in the afternoon your apology for not 
sending it. I have invited the Hooles and Miss Burney 
to dine upon it to-morrow. 

Letter 462. TO MRS. LUCY PORTER. 

“ London, April 26. 1784. 

My dear,— I write to you now, to tell you that 
1 am so far recovered that on the 21st I went to church 
to return thanks, after a confinement of more than four 
long months. 

My recovery is such as neither myself nor the 
physicians at all expected, and is such as that very few 
examples have been known of the like. Join with me, 
my dear love, in returning thanks to God. '' 

** Dr. Vyse has been with (me) this evening; he 
tells me that you likewise have been much disordered, 
but that you are now better. I hope that we shall 
sometime have a cheerful interview. In the mean time 
let us pray for one another. 1 am. Madam, your 
humble servant, &c. Sam. Johnson.” 

What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gen¬ 
tleness and complacency to a young lady, his 
godchild, one of.the daughtbrs of his friend Mr* 
Langtoij, then, I think, in her seventh year. He 
took the trouble to write it in a large round hand, 
nearly resembling printed characters, that she 
might have the satisfaction of reading it herself 
The original lies before me, but shall b6 faithfully 
restored to her; and I dare say will be preserved 
by her as & jewel, as long as she lives. 
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L»Tr*li463. TO MISS JANE LANGTON, 

In ILocheAery Kent, 

^ « May 10. 1784. 

** My dearest Miss Jenny, — I am sorry that your 
pretty letter has been so long without being answered; 
but, when I am not pretty well, I do not always write 
plain enough for young ladies. I am glad, my dear, to 
see that you write so well, and hope that you mind 
your pen, your book, and your needle, for they are all 
necessary. Your books will give you knowledge, and 
make you respected; and your needle will hnd you 
useful employment when you do not care to read. When 
you are a little older, I hope you will be very diligent 
in learning arithmetic ; and, above all, that through 
your whole life you will carefully say your prayers and 
read your Bible. 1 am, my dear, &c. 

Sam. Johnson." 

On Wednesday, May 5., I arrived in London, and 
next morning had the pleasure, to find Dr. Johnson 
greatly recovered. I but just saw him ; for a coach 
Was waiting to carry him to Islington, to the house 
of ‘his friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, where he 
went sometimes for the benefit of good air, which, 
notwithstanding his having formerly laughed at the 
general opinion upon*the subject, he now acknow¬ 
ledged was conducive to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I found him alone, 
hfi communicated to me, with solemn earnestness, 
the very remarkable circumstance which had hap* 
pelted in the course of his illness, when he was 
much distressed by the dropsy. He had shut him* 
self up, , and employed a day in particular exercises 
of rehgion, fasting, humiliation, and prayer. On a 
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sudden he obtained extraordinary relief, for which 
he looked up to Heaven with grateful devotion. 
He made no direct inference from this fact; but 
from his manner of telling it, I could perceive that 
it appeared to him as something more than an inci* 
dent in the common course of events. For my own 
partv I have no difficulty to avow that cast of think¬ 
ing, which, by many modern pretenders to wisdom, 
is called svperstitiom. But here I think even men* 
of dry rationality may believe, that there was an 
intermediate (') interposition of Divine Providence, 
and that the “ the fervent prayer of this righteous 
man ” availed. (^) 

On Sunday, May 9., found Colonel Valiancy C^), 
the celebrated antiquary and engineer of Ireland, 
with him. ,On Monday, the 10th, 1 dined with him 

(1) So in all the editions, though the meaning of the term 
intemiecHate does not seevi quite clear. > Perhaps Mr. Boswell 
may have meant immediate^ — C. • 

(2) Upon this subject there is a very fair and judicious remark 
in the Life of Dr. Aberncthy, in the first edition of the Bio- 
^aphia BrUa?imca, which I should have been glad to see in his 
Xiim, which has been written for the second edition of that 
valuable work. ** To deny the exercise of a particular Provi¬ 
dence in the Deity’s government of the world is certainly 
impious, yet nothing serves the cause of the scorner more than 
an incautious forward zeal in determining the particular in- 
ataiices of it.” In confirmation of my sentiments, I am also 
hafmy to quote that sensible and elegant ivriter, Mr. Melmoth, 
in Letter v 111. of his collection, published under the name of 
Fitzosborne. “We may safely assert, that the belief of a par¬ 
ticular Providence is founded upon such probable reasons as 
ma 3 r well justify our assent. It would scarce, therefore, be 
wise to renounce an opinion which affords so firm a support to 
the soul in those seasons wherein she stands in most need of as¬ 
sistance, merely because it is not possible, in questions of this 
kind, to solve every difficulty which attends them.” 

(3) Afterwards General Valiancy; an ingenious man, but 
somewhat of a visionary on Irish antiquities. He died in 1811^ ' 
ttt. 92. — C. 
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at Mr. Paradise’s, where was a large company; Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Joddrel (*), Mr. Hawkins Browne, 

On Thursday, the 13tb, I dined with him at Mr, 
Joddrel's, with another large company; the Bishop 
of Exeter (Dr. Ross), Lord Monboddo, Mr. Mur¬ 
phy, &c. I was sorry to observe Lord Monboddo 
avoid any communication with Dr. Johnson. I flat¬ 
tered myself that I had made them very good 
friends; but unhappily his lordship had resumed 
and cherished a violent prejudice against my illus¬ 
trious fiiend, to whom I must do the justice to say, 
there was on his part not the least anger, but a 
good-humoured sportiveness. Nay, though he 
knew of his lordship’s indisposition towards him, he 
was even kindly; as appeared from his inquiring 
of me, after him, by an abbreviation of his name, 

‘ Well, how does Monny 9 
On Saturday, May 15., I dmed with him at Dr^ 
Brocklesby’s, where were Colonel Valiancy, Mr. 
Murphy, and that evcr-cheerful companion, M* 
Devaynes, apothecary to his majesty. (^) Of these 
days, and others on which I saw him, I have no 
mealnrials, except the general recollection of his 
being able and animated in conversation, and ap¬ 
pearing to relish society as much as the youngest 

(1) Richard Paul Joddrel, esq., formerly IM.P. for Seaford, 
died Jan. 26. 1831, aged 86. He was the last survivor of the 
Essex Street club. — C. 

(2) Indeed his friends seem to have, as it were, celebrated hia 
recovery by a round of dinners, for he wrote on the 13th to Mrs, 
Thrale, ** Now 1 am broken loose, my friends seem willing 
enough to see me. On Monday 1 dined with Paradise; Tues¬ 
day, jffoole ; Wednesd^, Dr. T^lor; to-day with Joddrel; 
'Fn'diw, Mrs. Garrick; Saturday, Dr. Brocklesby; next Mon¬ 
day, Dmy.”—C. 
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man. I find only these three small particulars; 
When a person was mentioned, who said, 1 have 
lived fifty-one years in this world without having 
had ten minutes of uneasinesshe exclaimed, ** The 
man who says so lies: he attempts to impose on 
human credulity.” The Bishop of Exeter in vain 
observed, that mfen were very different. His lord- 
chip's manner was not impressive; and I learnt 
afterwards, that Johnson did not find out that the 
])erson who talked *0 him was a prelate; if he had 
I doubt not that he would have treated him with 
more respect; for once talking of George Psalmana- 
zar, whom he reverenced for his piety, he said, “ I 
should as soon think of contradicting a bishop.” 
One of the company (') provoked him greatly by 
doing what he could least of all bear, which was 
quoting something of Ids own writing, against what 
he then maintained. “ What, Sir,” cried the gen¬ 
tleman, “ do you say to — 

‘ The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by?’ ”(2) 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving an 

instance of a man who had lived without uneasiness, 

• 

was much offended, for he looked upon such a quo¬ 
tation as unfair, his anger burst out in an unjustifi¬ 
able retort, insinuating that the gentleman's remark 
was a sally of ebriety; “ Sir, there is one passion I 
would advise you to command; when you have 
drunk out that glass, don’t drink another.” Here 

( 1 ) JVIost probably Mr. Boswell himself, who has more than 
once applied the some quotation from Cibber to Johnson’s re. 
torts on hila. — See anre, Vol. III. p, 104. — C. 

(2) Venon the dcaUi of Mr. Levett. 
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'was exemplified what Goldsmith said of him, with 
the aid of a very witty image from one of Cibber’s 
comedies: ** There is no arguing with Johnson: 
for if his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down 
with the butt end of it.” 

Another was this : when a gentleman (*) of emi¬ 
nence in the literary world was violently censured 
for attacking people by anonymous paragraphs in 
newspapers, he, from the spirit of contradiction, as 
I thought, took up his defence, and said, “ Come, 
come, this is not so terrible a crime ; he means only 
to vex them a little. I do not say that I should dc 
it; but there is a great difference between him and 
me : what is fit for Ilephmstion is not fit for Alex¬ 
ander.” Another, when I told him that a young 
and handsome countess had said to me, I should 
think that to be praised by Dr. Johnson would make 
one a fool all one’s lifeand that I answered, 
“ Madam, I shall mdkc him a fool to-day, by re¬ 
peating this to him ; ” he said, “ I am too old to be 
made a fool; but if you say 1 am made a fool, I 
shall not deny it. I am much pleased with a com¬ 
pliment, especially from a pretty woman.” 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in 
fine spirits at our Essex Head Club. He told us, 
“ I dined yesterday at Mrs. Garrick’s with Mrs. 
Carter (^), Miss Hannah More, and fanny Burney. 
Three such women are not to be found: I know 
not where I could find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, 

(1) Mr. George Steevens. See ant^f Vof, III. p. 116., and 

Vol. V. p. 323_C. 

(2) This learned and excellent lady died at her house In 
Clarges Street, Feb. 19. 1806, in her eighty-ninth year.—-M. 
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who is superior to them all.’’ Boswell. What I 
had you them all to yourself, Sir ?” Johnson. “ I 
liad them all, as much as they were^ had; but it 
might have been better had there befen more com¬ 
pany there.” Boswfll. Might not Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague have been a fourth?” Johnson. Sir, Mrs. 
Moiiiague does not make a trade of her wit; but 
Montague is a very cxtraorfliiiary woman : she 
has ;i constant stream of conversation, and it is 
impregnated ; it has always meaning.” Bos- 
^ t LL. “ Mr. Burke has <( eon'-tant stream of con¬ 
versation.” Johnson, “ \(h, Sir; if a man were 
Jo go by chance at the f-ame time with Burke under 
a shed, to shun a sliow^ei, he would say, ‘ this is uU 
^ vtraordinarj man.’ If Burke should go into a 
-.t.dde to see his horse dressed, the ostler w^ouid say, 

' we have had an extraordinary man hen’.’” Bos- 
wlll. “ Foote was »a man who never failed in 
(’onversation. If he had gone into a stable —” 
Johnson. “ Sir, if he had gone into the stable, the 
ostler would have said, here has been a comical 
fellow; but he wmuld not have respected him.” 
Boswell. “ And, Sir, the ostler would have an¬ 
swered him, would have given him as good as he 
brouglit, as the common saying is.” .Tounson. 
“ Yes, Sir; and Foote would have answered the 
ostler. When Burke does not descend to be merry, 
his conversation is very superior indeed. There is 
no proportion betw^een the powers which he shows 
in seriou* talk and in jocularity. When he lets 
liimself down to that, he b in the kennel. ’ T have 
\0L. <riii. 


T 
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in another place (^) opposed, and I hope with sue* 
cess, Dr. Johnson’s very singular and erroneous 
notion as to Mr. Burke’s pleasantry. Mr. Wind- 
tiam now said low to me, that he differed from our 
great friend in this observation; for that Mr. Burke 
was often very happy in his merriment. It would 
not have been right for either of us to have con¬ 
tradicted Johnson at this time, in a society all of 
whom did not know and value Mr. Burke as much 
as we did. It might have occasioned something 
more rough, and at any rate would probably have 
checked the flow of Johnson’s good humour. He 
called to us with a sudden air of exultation, as the 
thought started into his mind, “ O! Gentlemen, I 
must tell you a very great thing. The Empress of 
Russia has ordered the ‘ Rambler’ to be translated 
into the Russian language (-); so I shall be read on 
the banks of the Wolga. Horace boasts that Iiis 
fame would extend as ’far as the banks of the Rhone, 
now the Wolga is farther from me than the Rhone 
was from Horace.” Boswell. “ You must cer¬ 
tainly be pleased with this, Sir.” Johnson*. “ I am 
pleased, Sir, to be sure. A man is pleased to find 
he has succeeded in that which he has endeavoured 
to do.” 

One of the company mentioned his having seen 
a noble person driving in his carriage, and looking 

(1) “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.” See ante, Vol. 

1V. p. 28. 

(2) I have since heard that the report was not well founded; 
but the elation discovered by Johnson, in the belief that it was 
true, ^owed a noble ardour for literary fame. 
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exceedingly weJl, notwithstanding his great ag-^, 
Johnson. ** Ah, Sir, that is nothing. Bacon ob¬ 
serves, that a stout heaithy old man is like a tower 
undermined.” 

On Sunday, May 16., I found hirh alone: he 
talked of Mrs. Thrale with much concern, saying, 
“ Sir, she has done every thing wrong, since Thrale’s 
bridle was off her neck;” and was proceeding to 
mention some circumstances which have since been 
the subject of public discussion (^), when he was 
literrupted by the arrival of Dr. Douglas, now 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, refuted a mis¬ 
taken notion which is very common in Scotland 
that the ecclesiastical discipline (-) of the ChureW 
of England, though duly enforce d, is insufficient t(\ 
preserve the morals of the clergy, inasmuch as all 
delinquents may be screened by appealing to the 
convocation, which being never authorised by the 

O) No doubt in Baictti's libellous strictures upon her. Sec 
a«/(, Vol. VI. p. 169. —C. 

(2) Since the abolition of the High Comnussion Court in 
1640, proceedings against cleigymen for ecclesiastical offences 
(hipjnly, m this country, of rare occuricncc, when compared 
with the number of the cltrgy) have been conducted by the 
same rules as are oLserve'd in other criminal cases in the 
spiritual courts. That inconveniences have attended tbeir ap- 
pho ition to such suits is not a recent complaint. “ The 
Aichbishop” (Tenison), says Evelyn, in 1696, “told me how 
unsatisfied he was witli the canon law, and how exceedingly un¬ 
reasonable all their pleadyigs appeared to himand the ec¬ 
clesiastical commissioners, appointed in 1831, allude in their 
report to the vnnecessary d^lay, and the large expemes incurred, 
owing to the present form of proceedings. The report adds, 
that “ the interests of religion evidently lequirc that some pro¬ 
vision should be made for the cfibctual pro^ecutlon of suits 
against clerks, and particularly to restore to the bishops that 
personal jurisdiction which they originally exercised.” — Mark- 
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king to ait for the despatch of business, tlie appeal 
never can be heard. Dr. Douglas observed, that 
this was founded upon ignorance; for that the 
bishops have sufficient power to maintain discipline, 
and that the sitting of the convocation was wholly 
immaterial in this respect, it being not a court ot 
judicature, but like a parliament, to make canons 
and regulations as times may require. 

Johnson, talking of the fear of death, said, “ Some 
people are not afraid, because they look upon sal¬ 
vation as the effect of an absolute decree, and think 
they feel in themselves the marks of sanctification. 
Others, and those the most rational in my opinion, 
look upon salvation as conditional; and as they 
never can be sure that they have complied with the 
conditions, they arc afraid." 

In one of his little manuscript diaries about this 
time I find a short notice, which marks his amiable 
disposition more certainly than a thousand studied 
declarations. Afternoon spent cheerfully and 
elegantly, 1 hope without offence to God or man; 
though in no holy duty, yet in the general exercise 
uJid cultivation of benevolence.” 

On Monday, May 17 m I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly’s, where were Colonel Valiancy, the Reverend 
Dr. Gibbons, and Mr. Capol Lofft, who, though a 
most zealous Whig, has a mind so full of learning 
and knowledge, and so much exercised in various 
departments, and withal so mpeh liberality, that the 
stupendous powers of the literary Goliah, though 
they did not frighten this little David of popular 
spirit^ could not but excite his admiration. There 
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was also Mr. Braithwaite of the post-office, that 
amiable and friendly man, who, with modest and 
unassuming manners, has associated with many of 
the wits of the age. Johnson was very quiescent 
to-day. Perhaps too I was indolent. I find nothing 
more of him in my notes, but that when I men¬ 
tioned that I had seen in the king’s library sixty- 
three editions of my favourite Thomas d'Kempis, 
— amongst which it was in eight languages, Latin, 
(xcrman, French, Italian, Spanish, English, Arabic, 
o»)d Armenian,— he said he thought it unnecessary 
to collect many edition*- of a book, which were all 
the same, except as (o th*^ paper and print; he 
would have the original, and aU the translations, 
and all the editions uhich had any variations in the 
text. He approved of the famous collection of 
editions of Horace by Douglas (*), mentioned by 
Pope, who is said U/ have had a closet filled witli 
them; and he added, “ every man should try to 
collect one book in that manner, and present it to a 
public library.” 

On Tuesday, May 18., I saw hinr for a short time 
in the morning. 1 told him that the mob had called 

fl) The mention by Pope (no very delicate one) n, m the 
following lines of the Dunciad, and the subjoined noie. — 

** Bid me with Pollio sup, as well as dine, 

There all the learned shall at the labour stand, 

And Douglas lend hia solt obstetric hand. 

** DouglaSt a physician of great learning and no less taste; 
above all, curious in what related to Horace * of whom he col¬ 
lected every edition, tranilation, and comment, to the number 
of several hundred volumes.” — Dunciad, b. iv. 1. 392. Dr. 
James Douglas was bom in Scotland in 1675, and died in Lon^ 
don in 1742. He published some medical works. C. 

I 8 
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out, as the king passed (‘), No Fox, no Fox I” 
which I did not like. He said, “ They were right, 
Sir.” I said, I thought not; for it seemed to bo 
making Mr. Fox the king's competitor. There 
being no audience, so that there could be no tri¬ 
umph in a victory, he fairly agreed with me. I 
said it niight do very well, if explained thus, “ Let 
us have no Fox,” understanding it as a prayer to his 
majesty not to appoint that gentleman minister. 

(l) To open parliament. The Westminster election had 
concluded only the day before in favour of Mr. Fox, whoso 
return, however, was delayed by the requisition for a scrutiny, 

^C. 
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Departed Friends. — Argument. — Testimony. — Helm 
Maria Williams. — Knotting .— Oxford. — Newton 
on the Prophecies. — Non jurors. — Infidel Writers. 
— Church of Rome .— Whig and Tory ,— Miss 
Adams.—Fox and Pitt. — Raddiffe's Travelling 
Fellowships. — Prayer. — Jeremy Taylor. — Ijfley. 
— Dr. Nowell. — Rev. Henry Bate. — John Hen¬ 
derson. — Balance of Misery. 

On Wednesday, May 19., I sat a part of the even¬ 
ing with him, by ourselves. I observed, that the 
death ,of our friends might be a consolation against 
the f<Bar of our own*dissolulion, because we might 
have more friends in the other world than in this. 
He perhaps felt this as a reflection upon his appre¬ 
hension as to death, and said, with heat, “ How can 
a man know where his departed friends arc, or whe¬ 
ther they will be his friend's in the other world ? 
How many friendships have you known formed 
upon principles of virtue? Most friendships are 
formed by caprice or by chance — mere confeder¬ 
acies in vice or leagues in folly.” 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. 
He said, “ I know not who will go to heaven if 
Langton does not. Sir, I could almost say Sit 
anima mea cum Langtonof 1 mentioned a very^ 
eminent friend as a virtuous man. Johnson. ** Yes, 

4 
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Sir; but - • has not the evangelical virtue of 

Laugton. 1 am afraid, would ndt scruple* 

to pick up a wench.” 

He however charged Mr. Laugton with what he 
thought want of judgment upon an interesting oc¬ 
casion. “ When I was ill,” said he, “ I desired he 
would tell me sinct'rely in what he thought my life 
was faulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of paper, 
on which he had written down several texts of 
Scripture recommending Christian charity. And 
when I questioned him what occasion I had given 
for such an animadversion, all that he could say 
amounted to this, — that I sometimes contradicted 
people in conversation. Now what harm does it do 
to any man to be contradicted?” Boswell. L 
suppose he meant the manner of doing it; roughly 
and harshly.” Johnson. “ And who is the worse 
for that?” Boswell. “ It hyrts people of weaker 
nerves.” Johnson. I know no such weak-nerved 
people.” Mr. Burke, to whom I related this con¬ 
ference, said, “ It is well if, when a man comes to 
die, he has nothing heavier upon his conscience 
than having been a little rough in conversation.” 

Johnson, at the time when the paper was pre¬ 
sented to him, though at first pleased with the at¬ 
tention 'of his friend, whom he thanked in an 
earnest manner, soon exclaimed in a loud and angry 
tone, “ What is your drift, Sir?” Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds pleasantly observed, that it was a scene for a 
comedy, to see a penitent get into a violent passion 
and belabour his confessor. (*) 

(1) After all, I cannot but be of opinion, that as Mr. Jjetag- 
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I have preserved no more of his conversation at 
the times when 1 saw him during the rest of this 
month, till Sunday, the 30th of May, when I met 
him in the evening at Mr. Hoole’s, where there was 
a large company both of ladies and gentlemen. Sir 
James Johnston happened to say that he paid no 
regard to the arguments of counsel at the bar of 
the House of Commons, because they were paid for 
speaking. Johnson. Nay, Sir, argument is ar¬ 
gument. You cannot help paying regard to their 
cir^uments if they are good. If it were testimony, 
you might disregard it, if jou knew that it were 
purchased. There is a beautiful image in Bacon (•) 


ton was seriously requested by Dr. Johnson to mention what 
appeared to him erroneous in the character of his friend, he was 
bound as an honest man to intimate what he really thought, 
which he certainly did in the most delicate manner; so that 
Johnson himself, when in* a quiet fr^mc of mind, was pleased 
with it. The texts suggested are now before me, and I shall 
quote a few of them. “ Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” — Afatt. v. 5. “ I therefore, the prisoner of 
the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called, with ail lowliness and meekness, with 
long-suffering, forbearing one another in love.” — Ephes, v. i, 2. 

And above all these things put on charity, which is the bond 
of perfectness.” — CoL ui. 14. “ Charity suffercth lon& and is 
kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, is not easily pro¬ 
voked.”— 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. 

(l) Dr. Johnson’s memory deceived him. The pass£^ 
referred to is not Bacon’s, but Bole’s, and may be found, with 
a slight variation, in Johnson’s Dictionary, under the word 
Crossbow. •— So happily selected are the greater part of the 
examples in that incomparable work, that if the must striking 
passages found in it were collected by one of our modern berak- 
makers, under the title of ** The Beauties of Johnson’s Diction¬ 
ary,” they would form a very pleasing and popular volume, 
— M. 
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Upon this subject: testimony is like an arrow shot 
from a long bow; the force of it depends on the 
strength of the hand that draws it. Argument is 
like an arrow from a crossbow, which has equal 
force though shot by a child.” 

He had dined that day at Mr. Hoolc’s, and Miss 
Helen Maria Williams being expected in the even¬ 
ing, Mr. Hoole put into his hands her beautiful 
“ Ode on the Peace.” (*} Johnson read it over, and 
when this elegant and accomplished young lady (^) 
Was presented to him, he took her by the hand in 
the most courteous manner, and repeated the finest 
stanza of her poem. This was the most delicate 
and pleasing compliment he could pay. Her re¬ 
spectable friend, Dr. Kippis, from whom I had this 
anecdote, was standing by, and was not a little 
gratified. 

Miss Williams told me, that the only other time 
she was fortunate enough to be in Dr.^Johnsons 
company, he asked her to sit down by him, which 

(1) The peace made by that very able statesman the Earl o. 
Shelburne, now Maniuis of Lansdownc, which may fairly be 
considered as the foundation of all the prosperity of (j^reat 
Britain since that time. 

(2) In the first edition of my work, the epithet amiable was 
given. I was sorry to be obliged to strike it out; but I could 
not injustice suffer it to remain, after this young lady had not 

. only written in favour of the savage anarchy with which France 
has been visited, but had (as I have been informed by good 
Authority) walked, without horror, over the ground at the 
Thuilferies when it was strewed with the naked bodies of the 
faithful Swiss Guards, who were barbarously massacred for 
having bravely defended, against a crew of ruffians, the monarch 
whom they had taken an oath to defend. From Dr. Johnson 
she could now expect not endearment, but repulsion. — B. — 
Miss Williams, like many other early enthusiasts of the French 
revolution, had latterly mtered her opinion very considerably. 
She died in 1828, at 65. — C. 
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she did; and upon her inquiring how he was, he 
answered, “ I am very ill indeed, Madam. I am 
very ill even when you are near me; what should 
I be were you at a distance ? ” 

lie had now a great desire to go to Oxford, as his 
first jaunt after his illness. We talked of it for 
some daySj and I had promised to accompany him. 
He was impatient and fretful to-night, because I 
did not at once agree to go with him on Thursday. 
Wlien I considered how ill he had been, and what 
allowance should be made for the influence of sick¬ 
ness upon his temper, 1 resolved to indulge him, 
though with some inconvenience to myself, as I 
wished to attend the musical meeting in honour of 
Handel, in Westminster-Abbey, on the following 
Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and pains, he 
was ever compassionTlte to tlje distresses of others, 
and actively earnest in procuring them aid, as ap¬ 
pears from a note to Sir Joshua Reynolds, of June, 
in these words: — “I am ashamed to ask for some 
relief for a poor man, to whom 1 hope I have given 
what I can be expected to spare. The man impor¬ 
tunes me, and the blow goes round. I am going t« 
try another air on Thursday.” 

On Thursday, June 3., the Oxford post coach took 
us up in the morning at Bolt Court. The other two 
passengers were Mrs. Beresford and her daughter, 
two very agreeable ladies from America: they were 
going to Worcestershire, where they' then resided. 
Frank had been sent by his master the day before 
to take places for us; and 1 found from the way-bill 
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thi^t Dr. Johnson had made our names be put down, 
hirs- Beresford, who had read it, whispered me, “ Is 
this the great Dr. Johnson ? ” I told her it was ; 
so she was then prepared to listen. As she soon 
ha][^ened to mention, in a voice so low that Johnson 
did not hear it, that her husband had been a mem¬ 
ber of the American Congress, I cautioned her to 
beware of introducing that subject, as she must 
know how very violent Johnson was against the 
people of that ^country. He talked a great deal; 
but I am sorry I have preserved little of the con¬ 
versation. Miss Beresford was so much charmed, 
that she said to me aside, “ How he docs talk! 
Every sentence is an essay,” She amused herself 
in the coach with knotting. He would scarcely 
allow this species of employment any merit. “ Next 
to mere idleness,” said lie, I think knotting is to be 
reckoned in the scale of insignificance; though I 
once attempted to learn knotting: Dempster’s sister 
(looking to me) endeavoured to teach me it, but I 
made no progress.” 

I was surprised at his talking without reserve in 
the public post coach of the state of his afi'airs: 

1 have,” said he, about the world I think aboye 
a thousand pounds, which I intend shall afford 
Frank an annuity of seventy pounds a year.” In¬ 
deed, his openness with people at a first interview 
was remakable. He said once to Mr. Langton, “ 1 

think 1 am like Squire Richard (^) in < The Journey 
/ 

(1) The remark is made by Miss Jenny, and not by her 
brother. From its smartness it would have been ill suited to 
one Who was onmnally described in the dramatis personae as a 
meib whelp.'*—lilARaLAMD, 
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to London,” I'm never strange in a stranfje place.*' 
He was truly social. He strongly censured what is 
much too common in England among persons of 
condition, — maintaining an absolute silence when 
unknown to each other; as, for instance, when oc¬ 
casionally brought together in a room before the 
master or mistress of the house has appeared. “ Sir, 
that is being so uncivilised as not to undei'stand the 
common rights of humanity.” 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly 
dissatisfied with some roast mutton which we had 
for dinner. The ladies, I “aw, wondered to see the 
great philosopher, who^e wisdom and wit they had 
been admiring all the way, gi t into ill-humour from 
such a cause. He scolded the waiter, saying, *‘Itis 
as bad a-^ bad can be : it is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, 
and ill-drest.” 

He bore the jourrtoy very^well, and seemed to 
feel himself elevated as he approached Oxford, that 
magnificent and venerable seat of learning, ortho¬ 
doxy, and Toryism. Frank came in the heavy coach, 
in readiness to attend him; and we were received 
with the most polite hospitality at the house of his 
old friend Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke College, 
who had given us a kind invitation. Before we 
were set down, I communicated to Johnson my 
having engaged to return to London directly for the 
reason I have mentioned, but that I would hasten 
back to him again. He was pleased that I had 
made this journey merely to keep him company. 
He was l isy and placid, with Dr. Adams, Mrs. and 
Miss Adams, and Mrs Kennicot, widow of the 
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learned l^ebraBan (J), who was here on a visit. He 
soon despatched the inquiries that were made about 
his illness and recovery by a short and distinct nar« 
rative, and then assuming a gay air, repeated from 
Swift, — 

** Nor think on our approaching ills, 

And talk of spectacles and pills'* 

Dr. Newton, the Bishop of Bristol, having been 
mentioned, Johnson, recollecting the manner in 
which he had been censured by that prelate 
thus retaliated : — “ Tom knew he should be dead 
before what he has said of me would appear. He 
durst not have printed it while he was alive.” Dr. 
Adams. “ I believe his ‘ Dissertations on the Pro¬ 
phecies'is his great work.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 

(1^ See a7itef Vol. III. p. 142. — C. 

(2) Dr. Newton in his aciount of his own Life, after aniniad- 
iB^ting upon Mr. Gibbon’s History, saj s,— 

** Dr Johnson’s ‘ Lives of t o Poets * afforded more amusement, bill 
candour wab much hurt and offended at the inilLvolence that predominates 
in every part Some passages, it must Lw> allowed, are jiidieiuiis and well 
written, but make not siifhciciiE compc nsation tor so much spleen and ill- 
humour Never was any biograidier more sparing of his ])raise, or more 
abundant in Ira censures He seemingly delights more in exposing ble¬ 
mishes, than in recommending beauties si ghtly pas>ieb over excellences, 
enlarges upon imperfections, and not content u ith his own sc verc reflec¬ 
tions, revives old scandal, and products large quot itions fl-om the forgotten 
works of former cntirs His reputation was so high in the republic of 
letters, that it wanted not tube raised upon the rums uf others But these 
essays, instead of raising a higher idea than was before entertained of his 
understanding, have certainly given the world a wor^e opinion of his 
temper The bishop was therefore the mon sui[iiised and concerned tor 
hiB townsman, tot he respLctid him not only fm hn genius andlearmngy 
Imt valued him much for the mme amiable part qj hts ckaractti — his An* 
mantty and chanty, kts morality and religion " 

The last sentence we may consider as the general and per¬ 
manent opinion of Bishop Newton j the remarks which precede 
it must, by all who have read Johnson’s admirable work, be im- 

g uted to the disgust and peevishness of old age. I wish they 
ad not appeared, and that Dr. Johnson had not been provoked 
by them to express himself not in respectful terms of a prelate 
whose labours were certainly of considerable advantage both to 
literature and religion. 
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it is Tonies great work; but how far it Is great, or 
how much of it is Tom’s, are other que'stlons. I 
fancy a considerable part of it was borrowed” Dr. 
Ad 4 MS. “ He was a very successful man.” John¬ 
son. “ I don’t think so, Sir. He did not get very 
high. He was late in getting what he did get; and 
he did not get it by the best means. I believe he 
was a giofes flatterer.” 

I fulfilled my intention by going to London, and 
nMirncd to Oxford on Wednesday the 9th of June, 
Alien I was happy to find nijsclf again in the same 
apreeable circle at Pembroke College, with the com¬ 
fortable prospect of making some stay. Johnson 
welcomed my return w ith more than oi dinary gl -e. 

He talked vith great regard of the Honourable 
Archibald Campbell, who^e character he had given 
at the Duke of Argyll’s table mIicu we were at In¬ 
verary (^), and at this'time wrptc out for me, in his 
own hand, a fullei aceouiit of that learned and 
venerable WTiter, wlneh I have published in its 
pioper place. Johnson made a remark thi^ evening 
wdiieh struck me a good deal. “I never,” said he, 

“ knew a nonjuror who could reason.” (^) Surely he 

(1) “Journal of a Tour to the Hebndes,” anie, Vol. V. 
p. 101. — C. 

(2) The Rev. Mr. Agutter has favoured me with a note of a 
dialogiie between Mr. John Henderson and Dr. Johnson on 
this topic, as related by Mr. Henderson, and it is evidently so 
authentic that I snail here insert U: — Henderson. “ What do 
you think, Sir, of William Law?’* Johnson. “ William Law, Sir,/ 
wrote the be«>t piece of parenetic divinity; but William Law was 
noreasoner.” Henderson. “ Jeremy Collier, Sir?” Johnson. 
“Jeremy Collier fou^t without a r^val, and theiefore could 
not claim the victory. Mr. Henderson mentioned Ken and 
Ketticweli; but some obiecttons were made, at last he said, 

But, Sir, what do you think of Lesley ? ’* JouNioN. “ Charles 
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did not mean to deny that faculty to many of their 
writers—to Hickes, Brett, and other eminent di¬ 
vines of that persuasion; and did not recollect that 
the seven bishops, so justly celebrated for their 
magnanimous resistance of arbitrary power, were 
yet nonjurors (J) to the new government. The 
nonjuririg clergy of Scotland, indeed, who, except¬ 
ing a few, have lately, by a sudden stroke, cut off 
all ties of allegiance to the house of Stuart, and re¬ 
solved to pray for our present lawful sovereign by 
name, may be thought to have confirmed this re¬ 
mark ; as it may be said, that the divine indefeasible 
hereditary right which they professed to believe, if 
ever true, must be equally true still. Many of my 
readers will be surprised when I mention that 
Johnson assured me he had never in his life been 
in a nonjuring meeting-house. 

Next morning at breakfast, he pointed out a pas¬ 
sage in Savage’s “Wanderer,” saying “ These are 
fine verses.” “ If,” said he, “ I had written with 
hostility of Warburton in my Shakspcare, I shoulu 
have quoted this couplet: — 

‘ Here Learning, blinded first, and then beguiled, 

Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild.’ 

You see they’d have fitted him to a Y’,” ^smiling,^ 
Dr. Adams. “ But you did not write against 
Warburton.” Johnson. “ No, Sir, I treated him 

- - _ , -- 

Lesley I-had forgotten, l^esley was a reasoner, and a reasoner 
who to be reasoned against.” 

r. Boswell is mistaken: two of the seven bishops 
(Lloyd, of St. Asaph’s, and Trelawney) were not nonjurors. 
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with great respect both in my preface and in my 
notes.” (•) 

Mrs. Kennicot spoke of her brother, the Reverend 
Mr. Chamberlayne, who had given up great pros¬ 
pects in the Church of England (2) on his conver¬ 
sion to the Roman Catholic faith. Johnson, who 
warmly admired every man who acted from a con¬ 
scientious regard to principle, erroneous or not, 
exclaimed fervently, “ God bless him.” 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnson’s 
opinion that the present was not worse than former 
ages, mentioned that her brother assured her there 
was now less infidelity on the continent than there 
had been (•^); Voltaire and Rousseau were less 
read. I asserted, from good authority, that Hume’s 
infidelity was certainly less read. Johnson. “All 
infidel writers drop into oblivion w^hen personal 
connexions and the floridness of novelty are gone ; 
though now and theif a foolijh fellow, who thinks 
he can be witty upon them, may bring them again 
into notice. There will sometimes start up a col- 
lege joker, who does not consider that what is a 
joke in a college will not do in the world. To 

(1) See antej p.'l6. — C. 

(2) Mr. llailfim inlorms me that there is here an inaccuracy 
Mr. George Chamberlayne was a clerk in the Treasury, and 
never was in the Church of England. He became a Kotnish 
priest, and died in London within the last twenty years. lJi« 
eldtr blether, Edwaid Chambeilayne, was ma<fc Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1782, but was so overcome by a nervous teVror 
of the responsibility of the office, that he committed suicide, by 
throwing himself out of the window, Sthr April, 1782. See Gent. 
Mag. hcof and Hannah More’e Life, vol. i p. 245. — C. 
1835. 

(3) A few years affbrded lamentable evidence how utterly 
mistaken was this opiuion. — C. 

VOL. VIIJ. U 
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such d<^fcnders of religion I would apply a stanza of 
a poem which I remember to have seen in borne 
old collectiiOn :-9- 

* Henceforth be quiet end agree. 

Each kiss his empty brother: 

Religion scorns a foe like thee. 

But dreads a friend like t’ other.' 

The point is well, though the expression is not 
correct: owe, and not thee, should be oppc ed to 
t'other, Q) 

On the Roman Catholic religion he said, “ If 
you join the papists externally, they will not inter¬ 
rogate you strictly as to your belief in their tenets. 
Nc 'easoning papist believes every article of their 
faith. There is one side on which a good man 
might be persuaded to embrace it, A good man of 
a timorous disposition, in great doubt of his accept¬ 
ance with God, ^d pretty credulous, may be glad 
to be oTa church where there ,are so many helps to 
get to heaven. I would be a papist if I could.' 

(1) I haveb'nserted the stanza as Johnson repeated it from 
memory j bUfe I have since found the poem itself, in “ The 
ruundling hospital for Wit,** printed at London, 1749. It is 
as follows — 

*' Fpioram, occasioned hy a religious dispute at Bath 
On reason, laith, and mystery high. 

Two wits harangue the tab]e, 

B ' y believes he knows not why, 

N —.—. swears *tiB all a fable 

Peace, coxcombs, peace! and both agree! 

N— — kiss tny empty brother, 

Religion laughs at foes like thee. 

And dreads a hriend like t’other 

The disputants alluded to in this epigram are supposed to have 
been Bentley (the son of the doctor and the friend of Walpole) 
and Beau iVoiil. — C. 

(2) Tins ^ility, however it may, in their last moments, 
delude die timorous and credulous, is, as Jeremy Taylor ob-^ 
stetve^ |ll’dportionably injurious if previously calculated upon., 
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I have fear enough;'but an obstinate rationality 
prevents me. I shall never be a papist, unless 
on the near approach of death, of which I have a 
very great terror. I wonder that women are not all 
papists.” Boswell. “They are not more afraid 
of death than men are.” Johnson. Because they 
are less wicked.” Dr. Adams. “ They are more 
pious.” Johnson. " No, hang ’em, they are not 
more pious. A wicked fellow is the most pio»** 
when he takes to it. He’ll beat you all at piety. 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar 
tenets of the church oi‘ Rome. As to the giving 
the bread only to the laity, he said, “They may 
tliink, that in what is merely ritual ('), deviations 
from the primitive mode may be admitted on the 
ground of convenience; and I think they are as 
well warranted to make this alteration, as we are to 
substitute sprinkling in the room of the ancient 
baptism. (2) As to ^e invocation of saints, he 
said, “ Though I do not think it authorised, it ap- 

When addressing a convert to the Romish church, he says, If 
1 had a mind to live an eml life, and yet hope for heaven nt last, 

I would be of your rebgioii above any in the world.”— Works^ 
vol. xi. p. 190. — C. 

(1) The Bishop of Ferns very justly observes, that the sacra¬ 
ment IS not merely ritual. Had it been an institution of the 
church of Rome, they might have modified it; but it was a 
solemn and specific ordinance of our Saviour himself, which no 
church could Justifiably alter. — C. 

(2) * I do not recollect any scriptural authority that primitive 
baptism should n^ssarily be by immersion. From the Acts, ii. 
41., it may be inferred that .<5000 persons were baptized m Jeru~ 
Salem in one day, and the jailor of Philippi and his family were 
baptized hastily at night, and, as it would seetn, within the pur¬ 
lieus of the prison (Acts, xvit 33.). These baptisms could 
hardly have been by immersion. — C. 

u 2 
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pears to lae, that Hhe communion of saints’ in the 
Creed means the communion with the saints in 
Heaven, as connected with ‘The holy Catholic 
church.'” (*) He admitted the influence of evil 
spirits upon our minds, and said, “ Nobody who be> 
lieves the New Testament can deny it.” 

I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd, the Bishop of 
Worcester's Sermons, and read to the company 
•ome passages from one of them, upon this text, 
“ Resist' the Devils and he mvill fiy from you,* 
James iv. 7. I jvas happy to produce so judicious 
and elegant a supporter (2) of a doctrine which, I 
know not why, should, in this world of imperfect 

(1) Waller, in his “ Divine Foesie,” canto first, has the same 
thought finely expressed: — 

** The church triumphant and the chuch below 
. In songs of praise their present union show; 

Their joys are full, our expectation long; >• 

In life we diflfbr, hut we join in song: 

Angels and we, assisted by this art. 

May sing together, though wc dwell apart" 

(2) The sermon thus opens: — 

** 'J'hat there are angels and spirits good and bad ; that at the bead of 
these last there is one more considerable and malignant than the rest, who 
in the form or under the name of a serpent was deeply concerned i» the 
fall of man, and whose head, as the prophetic language is, the Son of Maa 
wai one day to bruise ; that this evil spirit, though that prophecy be In 
part completed, has not yet received his death’s wound, but is still per¬ 
mitted, tor ends unsearchable to us, and in ways which we cannot particu- 
larly explain, to have a certain degree of power in this world hostile to its 

S 'rtue and happiness, and sometimes exerted with too much success; all 
is is so dear from ^ripture, that no believer, unless he be of all 
spoiled ^philosophy and vain deceit, can possibly eptertain a doubt of it." 

Having treated of possesaons, his lordship says, 

*' As I have no authority to affirm that there are now any such, so 
neither may I presume to say with confidence that there are not any." 

** But then, With regard to the influence of evil spirits at this day^pon 
the SOULS of men, 1 shall take leave to be a great deal more perempto^. —. 
(Then, having 4^ed the various proofs, he adds). All Uiis, I say, is so ma. 
nifcst to everr <me who reads the Scriptures, that, if we respect their 
authority, thvWlltstlon concerning the reality of the demoniac influence 
upon the miiidpsf men is clearly determined." 

Let it be remembered, that these are not the words of an an¬ 
tiquated or obscure enthusiast, but of a learned and polite 
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knowledge, and therefore of wonder and niystery in 
a thousand instances, be contested by soipe with an 
unthinking assurance and flippancy. 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there being 
a great enmity between Whig and Tory:—; John¬ 
son. ** Why, not so much, I think, unless when 
they come into competition with each other. There 
is none when they are only common acquaintance, 
none when they are of different sexes. A Tory will 
marry into a Whig family, and a Whig into a Tory 
family, without any reluctance^ But, indeed, in a 
matter of much more concern than political tenets, 
and that is religion, men and women do not concern 
themselves much about diflereiiCe of opinion; and 
ladies set no value on the moral character of men 
who pay their addresses to them : the greatest pro¬ 
fligate will be as. well received as the man of the 
greatest virtue, and Jhis by a very good woman, by 
a woman who says her prayers three times a day.” 
Our ladies endeavoured to defend their sex from 


prelate now alive; and were spoken, not to a vulgar congreg^ 
tion, but to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. His 
lordship in this sermon explains the words ** deliver us from 
evil,” in the Lord’s Prayer, as signifying a- request to be pro¬ 
tected from ** the evil one,” that Is, the Devil. This is well 
illustrated in a short but excellent Commentary by my late 
worthy friend the Reverend Dr. Lort, of whom it may truly be 
said, Multis iSe bonis JlcbUis oeddii. It is remarkable that Waller, 
in his Reflections on the several Petitions in that sacred Form 
of Devotion,” has understood this in the same sense: — 

** Guard us hrom all temptations of the Fob.*' — Boswell. 

On this important subject two other distinguished prelates 
have, as appears by their published discourses, addressed the 
same learned society whilst preachers of Lincoln’s Inn. See 
Bishop Van Mildeit's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 124., and Bishop 
Qebers Sermons, preached in En^and, Sermon IV. — Marx- 
aAVD. 
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this charge; but he roared them down I No^ do 
a lady w^ take Jonathan Wild as readily as St. 
Austin,if he has threepence more; and, what is worse, 
her parents will give her to him. Women have a 
perpetual envy of our vices: they are less vicious 
than we, not from choice, but because we restrict 
them; they are the slaves of order and fashion; 
their virtue is of more consequence to us than our 
own, so far as concerns this world.” ' 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licentious 
character, and said, “ Suppose 1 had a mind to 
marry that gentlcnian, would my parents consent ? ’* 
Johnson. Yes, they’d consent, and you'd go. 
You’d go, though they did hot consent.” Miss 
Adams. ** Perhaps their opposing might make me 
go.” Johnson. “ O, very well ^ you'd take one 
whom you think a bad man, to h^ve the pleasure of 
vexing your parents. You put me in mind of Dr. 

^^Barrowby (•), the physician, who was very fond of 
swine’s flesh. One day, when he was eating it, he 
said, ^ I wish I was a Jew.’ — ‘ Why so ? ’ said some¬ 
body ; ‘ the Jews are not allowed to eat your favour¬ 
ite meat.'-^ ‘ Because,’ said he, * I should then have 
1 • 

the gust of eating it, with the pleasure of sinning. ’ ” 
— Johnson then proceeded in his declamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an observation 
that I do not recollect, which pleased him much: 
he said ^tn a good-humoured smile, That thei‘e 
shoulc|;tMi so much excellence united with so much 
deprd^^ is strange.” 

/I). Pr. Barrowby die4 in 1758, the senior member of the 
college of physicians. C. * 
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Indeed this lady s good qualities, meritf and ac- 
•compUshments, and her constant attention to Dr. 
Johnson, were not lost upon him. Sh^* happenca 
to tell him that a little cofiee-pot, in which she had 
made him coffee, was the only thing she cOuld call 
her own. He turned to her with a complacent gal¬ 
lantry : — “ Don’t say so, my dear: I hope you 
don’t reckon my heart as nothing I” (•) 

1 asked him if it was true, os reported, {hat he 
had said lately, ** 1 am for the King against Fox; 
but I am for Fox against Pitt.” Johnson. “ Yes, 
8ir; the King is my master; but I do not know 
Pitt; and Fox is my friend.” 

“ Fox,” added he, “ is a most extraordinary man: 
here is a man (describing him in strong terms of 
objection in some respects according as he appre¬ 
hended, but which exalted his abilities the more) 
who has divided the kingdom with Cmsar: so that 
it was a doubt whether the mtion should be ruled 
by the sceptre of George the Third, or the tongue'^ 
of Fox.” 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea with us, 
Johnson had in general a peculiar pleasure in the 
company of physicians, which was certainly not 
abated by the conversation of this learned, ingeni¬ 
ous, and pleasing gentleman. Johnson said, ** It is 
wonderful how little good Radcliffe’s travelling 
fellowships have done. I know nothing that has 
been imported by them; yet*many additions to our 
medical knowledge might be got in foreign coun- 

(1) Miss Adams nunried, in July, 17S8, Beiyaimn Hyctt, 
£sq. of Painswick, Gloucestershire. — Hail. 

V 4 
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tries. Vnoculation, for instance, has saved more 
lives than war destroys; and the cures performed 
by the Peruvian bark are innumerable. But it is 
in vain to send our travelling physicians to France 
and Italy and Germany, for all that is known there 
is known here. I ^d send them out of Christendom; 
I’d send them among barbarous nations.” 

On Friday, June 11., we talked at breakfast of 
forms of prayer. Johnson. “ I know of no good 
prayers but those in the ‘ Book of Common Prayer.’” 
Dr. Adams (in a very earnest manner). ‘^I wish, 
Sir, you would compose some family prayers.” 
Johnson. “ I will not compose prayers for you, 
Sir, because you can do it for yourself. But I have 
thought of getting together all the books of prayers 
which I could, selecting those which should appear 
to me the best, putting out some, inserting others, 
adding some prayers of my own, and prefixing a 
discourse on prayer.”. We all now gathered about 
him, and two or three of us at a time joined in 
pressing him to execute this plan. He seemed to 
be a little displeased at the manner of our importu¬ 
nity, and in great agitation called out, “ Do not 
talk thus of what is so aAvfuI. I know not what time 
God will allow me in this world. There are many 
things which I wish to do.” Some of us persisted, 
and Dr. Adams said, “ I never was more serious 
about any thing in my life.” Johnson. “ Let me 
alone—6ne alone ^ I am overpowered.” And 
thenhS^tlt his hands before his face, and reolined 
for some time upon the table. (^) 

(1) Yet he had at this time composed all the praters (except 
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I mentioned Jeremy Taylor’s using, in li/s forms 
of prayer, “ I am tlie chief of sinners,” and other 
such self-condemning expressions (*)• Now," 
said I, “ this cannot be said with truth by every 
man, and therefore is improper for a general printed 
form. I myself cannot say that I am the worst of 
men: I will not say so.” Johnson. “ A man may 
know, that physically, that is, in the real state of 
tilings, he is not the worst man ; but that morally he 
may be so. Law observes, ‘ that every man knows 
hornething worse of hims( If, than he is sure of in 
others.* You may not have committed such crimes 
as some men have done; but you do not know 
against what degree of light they have sinned. 
Besides, Sir, ‘ the chief of sinners’ is a mode o^ex¬ 
pression for ‘ I am a great sinner.* So St. Paub 
speaking of our Saviour's having died to save sin¬ 
ners, says, ‘ of whom I am the chief: * yet he cer¬ 
tainly did not think himself so bad as Judas Iscariot.” 
Boswell. “ But, Sir, Taylor means it literally, 
for he founds a conceit upon it. When praying for 
the conversion of sinners, and of himself in particu¬ 
lar, he says, ‘ Lord, thou wilt not leave thy chief 
work undone.’ ” Johnson. “ I do not approve of 


one) which Dr. Strahan afterwards published, as he I think, 
unwarrantably — stated, by Ur. Johnson’s express, desire. — C. 

(1) This expression is undoubtedly to be found in a pra)er of 
Bishop Taylor’s (see his Works, xv. p. 302.); but the spirit of 
such expressions is not, as Boswell would lead us to suppose, a 
characteristic of Taylor’s prayers. — Markland. 

(2) Boswell probably quoted from memory, and the quotation 
may not be pti fectly accurate. If Taylor has employed the ex¬ 
pression “ God's chief work," did he not mean to apply it either 
to mankind in general, or to the redemption ? in confirmation of 
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ligurat?Ve expressions in addressing the Supreme 
Being; and I never use them. Taylor gives a vtry 
good ad Vice: ‘ Never lie in your prayers; never 
confess more than you really believe; never promise 
more than you mean to perform.’ ” I recollected 
this precept in his ‘ Golden Grove; ’ but his example 
for prayer contradicts his precept. 

Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr, Adams’s coach to 
dine with Dr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
at his villa at Mey, on the banks of the Isis, about 
two miles from Oxford. While we were upon the 
road, I had the resolution to ask Johnson whether 
he thought that the roughness of his manner had 
been an advantage or not, and if he would not have 
done more good if he had been more gentle. I pro¬ 
ceeded to answer mys(*lf thus; “ Perhaps it has been 
of advantage, as it has given weight to what you 
said; you could not, perhaps, have talked with such 
authority without it.” Johnson. “ No, Sir; I 
have done more good as I am. Obscenity and 
impiety have always been repressed in my com¬ 
pany, ”(i) Boswell. “ True, Sir; and that is 
more than can be said of (?very bishop. Greater 
liberties have been taken in the presence of a bishop, 
tliough a very good man, from iiis being milder, and 
therefore not commanding such awe. Yet, Sir, 
many people who might have been benefited bi 
your conversation have been frightened away. A 

the last supposition, we may refer to the following passage in 
one of his prayers :— “1 beg of thee by all the parts of our re¬ 
demption, and thy infinite mercy, in which thou pleasest thyself 
aU tJie works of the creation ( iv. 485). — Markland. 

(j) See ant^ VoL VI. p. 160. — C. 
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v ortliy frif iid of ours has told me, that he has often 
been, afraid to talk to you.” Johnson. “ Sir, he 
need not have been afraid, if he had any^thiug ra¬ 
tional to say (•). If he had not, *it was better he 
did not talk.” 

Dr. Nowell is celebrated for having preached a 
sermon before the House of Commons, on the 30th 
of January, 1772, full of high Tory sentiincjits, for 
which he was thanked as usual, and printed it at 
their request; but, in the midst of that turbulence 
and faction w'hich disgraced a part of the present 
)( ii>n, the thanks were afterwards ordered to be ex- 
j)iinged (2). This strang(* conduct sufficiently ex¬ 
poses itself; and Dr. Nowell will ever have the 
honour which is due to a loth' friend of our monar- 
eliieal con-^titution. Dr. Johnson said to me, “ Sii, 
the court will be very much to blame if he is not 
promoted.” I told this to Dr, Nowell; and asserting 
my liuinbler, though ilot less 'ii^alous, ex^'rtions in 
the same cause, I suggested, that whatever return 
we might receive, we should still have the consola¬ 
tion of being like Butler’s steady and generous 
royalist, — 

** True as the dial to the sun. 

Although it be not shone upon.’* 

We were well entertained and very happy at Dr. 
Nowell’s, where was a very agreeable company; and 
Ave drank “ Church and King ” after dinner, with 
true Tory cordiality. 

(1) The words of Erasmus may be applied to Johnson. 
Qui iiigeniuin, scll^mm, dictionem hominis noverant; multi;* 

non oifeuduntur, quibus giaviter erant otTvndeudi, qui h.ec 
ignoranint.” — Kfakney. 

(2) See aiUi, \'ol. HI. p. 178. n. — C. 
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We talked of a certain clergyman (^) of extraor¬ 
dinary character, who, by exerting his talents in 
writing on temporary topics, and displaying uncom¬ 
mon intrepidity, had raised himself to affluence. I 
maintained that we ought not to be indignant at his 
success; for merit of every sort was entitled to 
reward. Johnson. “ Sir, I will not allow this man 
to h^ve merit. No, Sir; what he has is rather the 
contrary: I will, indeed, allow him courage; and on 
this account we so far give him credit. We have 
more respect for a man who robs boldly on the 
highway, than for a fellow who jumps out of a ditch, 
and knocks you down behind your back. Courage 
is a quality so necessary for maintaining virtue, that 
it is always respected, even when it is associated 
with vice.” 

I censured the coarse invectives which were be¬ 
come fashionable in the House of Commons, and 
said, that if membeis of parliament must attack each 
other personally in the heat of debate, it should be 
done more genteelly. Johnson. No, Sir; that 
would be much worse. Abuse is not so dangerous 

(1) The Rev. Henry Bate, who, in 1784, took the name of 
Dudley, was created a baronet in 1815, and died in 1824, without 
issue. He became first known to the world for a rather un¬ 
clerical exhibition of personal prowess in a Vauxhall squabble 
(sec Lond. Mag. for 1773, p. 461.); he was afterwards actively 
connected with the public press; and in consequence of some- 
thin^^at appeared in the Morning Postj of which he was the 
proprRtor, wiiich was supposed to reflect on Lady Strathmore, 
he was involved in a duel (or pretended duel, Gent. Mag. 1810, 
p. 183, 496.) with Mr. Robinson Stoney, who soon 

after'ItMilned the lady, and took the name of Bowes. He 
afterwOTii^ quarrelled with his co-propnetors in the Post, one of 
whom, Joseph Richardson, he wounded in another duel, and set 
up the Morning Herald. He was afterwards high in the church, 
and an active and respectable magistrate. — C. 
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when there is no vehicle of wit and delicacy, no 
subtle conveyance. The difference between coarse 
and refined abuse is as the difference betw&n being 
liruised by a club, and wounded by a poisoned 
arrow.” — I have since observed his position ele¬ 
gantly expressed by Dr. Young : — 

“ As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 

Good breeding sends the satire to the heart.” (1) 

On Saturday, June 12., there drank tea with us 
at Dr. Adams’s, Mr. John Ilciidorson, student of 
Pembroke College, celebrated for his wonderful 
.ie(|uirements in alchymy. jmlicial astrology, and 
other abstruse and curioiw h^arning (-) — and the 
Reverend Herbert Croft, ^Im, I am afraid, was 
sonifiwdiat mortified by Dr. Johnson's not being 
Iiiglily pleased with some “ I'amily Discourses ’’ 
which he had printed; tliey were in too familiar a 
style to be approved of by so manly a mind. I have 
no note of this evening’s conversation, except a 
single fragment. When I mentioned Thomas Lord 
Lyttelton’s vision, the prediction of the time of his 
death, and its exact fulfilment: — Johnson. “ It 
i.s the most extraordinary thing that has happened 
in my day. I heard it with my own cars, from his 

(1) The feather does not give swiftvess, but only serves to 
puitle the arrow j so that Young’s allusion is incorrect as well as 
Mr. Boswell’s —C. 

See an account of him, in a sermon by the R6V. Mr. 
Agutter. — B.—He was a young man of very extraordinay 
abilities, but of strange habits and manners. He was supposed 
to be well read in books which no one else reads, tic took Ins 
batchelor’s degree, but pever got out into the world, having died 
in college in 1788. — Hall. — See Hannah Mote’s Life, vol. i. 
p. 194., by which if appears that Henderson was sent to college 
by Dean Tucker, aided by a subscription. — C. 
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uncle, Lord Westcote (*). I am so glad to have 
every evidence of the spiritual world, that 1 am 
willnig to believe it.” Dr. Adams. You have 
evidence enough; good evidence, wliieh needs not 
such support.” Johnson. “ 1 like to have more.” 

Mr. Henderson, with whom I had sauntered in 
the venerable walks of Merton College, and found 
him a,very learned and pious man, supped w ith us. 
Dr. Johnson surprised him not a little, by acknow¬ 
ledging with a look of horror, that he was much 
oppressed by the fear of death. The amiable Dr. 
Adains suggested that God was infinitely good : — 
Johnson. “ That he is infinitely good, as far as the 
perfection of his nature will allow, 1 certainly be¬ 
lieve ; but it is necessary for good upon the whole, 
that individuals should be punished. As to an indi¬ 
vidual, therefore, he is not infinitely good ; and as 

1 cannot be sure that 1 have fulfilled the conditions 

* 

on w hieh salvation i^‘ granted, I am afraid I may be 
one of those who shall be damned.” (Looking 
dismally.) Dr. Adams. “ What do you mean by 
damned?” Johnson (passionately and loudly), 
“ Sent to Hell, Sir, and punished everlastingly.” 
Dr. Adams. “ I don’t believe that doctrine.” 
.Johnson. “ Hold, Sir, do you believe that some 
will be punished at all?” Dr. Adams. “Being 
pxr Iu|p(l from Heaven will be a punishment; yet 
there may be no great positive suffering.” John¬ 
son. “ Well, Sir; but, if you admit any degree o* 
punishment, there is an end of your argument for 

(1) A correct account of Lord Lyttelton’s supposed Vision 
may be found in Nash’s History of Worcestershire.” — M. 
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infinite goodness simply considered; for infinite 
goodness would inflict no punishment whatever. 
Tliero is not infinite gootlness physically considered: 
morally there is/’ Boswell. ** But may not a 
man attain to such a degree of hope as not to be 
uneasy from the fear of death ? ” Johnson. “ A 
)nan may have such a degree of hope as to keep him 
♦juiot. You see I am not quiet, from the vehepence 
with which I talk; but I do not despair.” Mrs. 
Adams. You seem, Sir, to forget the merits of 
oij} ilcdcemer.” Johnson. ' Madam, I do not 
iuigiit tlie merits of my Ucdeeirur; but my Re- 
deeiiier has said that he' u ill set some on his right 
liand and some on his left.”— He wvas in gloomy 
agitation, and said, “ I ’ll iiave. no more on’t.” — It 
what has now been stat(‘d should be urged by the 
enemies of Christianity, as if its infiuence on the 
mind wore not benignant, let it be remembered, 
that Johnson’s temperament Avas melancholy, of 
which such direful apprehensions of futurity are 
often a common efiect. We shall presently see, 
that when he approached nearer to his awful change, 
liis mind became tran(|uil, and he exhibited as much 
fortitude as bcconii's a thinking man in that situ¬ 
ation. 

From the subject of death we passed to discourse 
of life, whether it was upon the whole more happy 
or miserable. Johnson was decidedly for the ba¬ 
lance of misery : in confirmation of which I main¬ 
tained that no man would* choose to lead over 
again the bfo which he had experienced. Johnson 
acceded to that opinion in the strongest terms, Thi» 
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is an inquiry often made; and its being a subject of 
disquisition is a proof that much misery presses upon 
human feelings; for those who are conscious of a 
felicity of existence would never hesitate to accept 
of a repetition of it. I have met with very few who 
would. I have heard Mr. Burke make use of a very 
ingenious and plau.sible argument on this subject: 
“ Evejry man,” said he, “ would lead his life over 
again ; for every man is willing to go on and take 
an addition to his life, which, as he grows older, he 
has no reason to think will be better, or even so good 
as what has preceded.” I imagine, however, the 
truth is that there is a deceitful hope that the- next 
part of life will be free from the pains, and anxieties, 
and sorrows, which we have already felt. We are 
for wise purposes “ Condemned to Hope’s delusive 
mine,” as Johnson finely says; and I may also quote 
the celebrated lines of Drydcn, equally philoso¬ 
phical and poetical: ^ 

“ When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat, 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit — 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay: 

To-morrow’s falser than the former djiy; 

Lies worse; and, while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what w'e possest. 

Strange cozenage! none would live past years again; 

Yet all hope ])leasure m what yet remain; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give.” (l) 

It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed 
strange that he, who has so often delighted his com¬ 
pany by his lively and brilliant op^versation, should 

0) Aurengzebe,•Act iv. Scene 1. 
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lie was miserable. Johnson. “ /vla^ ! it is all 
ouJsidt*; I may b(; cracking my joke, an;! cursing 
tlie sun. SfiNy how I hale thf/ heows f" I know 
not wt'll what to think of this dcclai’atioii ; whether 
to hold it as a genuine ])icture of his mind ('}, or as 
the elfect of his perMiading himself contrary to fact, 
that the j)osition which ho had assumed as to liuman 
unhappiness was true. We may apply to him a 
sentence in Mr. Grcwille’s “ lMa\im«:, Chai‘ao(ers, 
and Reflections ” a book w hich is entitled to 
OiM'-li more praise than i' h-'is recc'ived: “Aris¬ 
tarchus is charming, ii «\ t-dl oF knowledge, of 
sense, of S(mtim('nt. \-- ml iiim with difHculiy to 
}oiir supper; and aFttr ha'in:, d(‘iigliic(l ('very bn^iv 
and l!ini''(ir Fer a Few luuirs, In* i' ol)liged to r(‘tiiiii 
iionn*; he is finishing In's tn'ati'-i' to ])rovc that un- 
haj^piness is the portion of man.’'(^) 

( ] ) Yi't tJiL'rp IS JK} flojiht 1 )mI a inaa may apjjo.ir very f»a\ in 
rmiipany, wht) is '-ad at hear!. 11 is inernnient is like the sm ml 
of (liiinis and tiiiMipels in a battle, to diowii the gioaiis ol’the 
" oiintlt'd and d;.iiifr. 

('■) I'lilkc (ireville, of Welbci ry, in V\'ilts, (lie liiishaiid 

of till* a.Mtboress of the ** ()de to IiKiideience.” — MahkLAND. 

(d) Jleru followed a\eiy loiifj; note, oi rather dissertation, by 
the Ke\erei)d Ah. ( burton, on the subject of .lohiison’s ('pii..on 
of the misery o/’himian life, ^\hich 1 liave (bought •\mI1 be read 
most conveniently iii (lie Aiipendix. — C. — [See Joii.sso.nia na, 
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• 

JZ/Z/o//. — Juiiiiynunis- Writings. — Pope. — David 
Lnvis. — Snchnllc Parker. — Cook’s Voijngcs. — 
Barristers.- - Lord Kale. — Attormes. — Pans .— 
Tom mg Tnirn Atrnd.” — “ The liehearsal.'^ — 
Painting. — Cross Readings. — Jjast Dinner at the 
Club. — Italg. — Free Will. — Afiss Seward .— 
Lord Chestrrjield .— Carletons ATemoirs .— Jntnition. 
and Sagaedg. — Lord Tkarlow .— Countrg Life .— 
Mrs. }*iozzis “ Anecdotes." 

Ox Siiiuliy, Juno, ouf pliilosophor was calm 
bfoaMast. 'J'hoVo was somotliini^ o\C(‘(‘flin<^ly 
pleasing in our loading a rollogo life, witliout re¬ 
straint and willi superior ok'ganco, in consoquonce 
of our living in tlie inastea’s liousc, and having the 
company of ladit's. Mrs. KeMinicott related, in liis 
presence, a lively saying of Dr. Johnson to Miss 
Hannah .More’, who had expressed a Avonder that 
the poi't aaI.o liad written Paradise Lost,” shonhl 
write such poor sfuniets; “ Milton. Madam, AA as 
genius that could cut a Ct)lossus from a rock, hut 
could not carve heads upon cherry-stones.” 

We talked of the casuistical question, “ Whethei 
it was allowable at any time to depart from truth f * 
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Johnson. ‘‘ The general rule is, that truth sliouM 
lu ver be violated, because it is of the utuu^t im- 
portanee to the comfort of life tliat we should lune 
cl full security by mutual faith; and occasional i;i- 
conM'iiiences should be willingly sufi'eivd, tliat \\r 
may preserve it. TJiere must, Ijowcvit, be souu' 
( \(‘('ptioiis. If, for instance, a inurdcuer ^JlouId a>k. 
\<m which way a man is gone, }’on may teU him 
,vliat is not true, because you are under a previous 
^mliLeifion not lo betray a men to a murderer. ’ 
IVi'WELL. ‘‘Siijipo'-ing’ the ])crson ulio wrote Jn- 
iifus were aski'd wlu'tlier io- u,is the autlior, might 
111' deny it?” .Joiixsox. -I don’t kn(>\v what to 
.■«av to this. Jf von v ere .smc iJiat lie \\ k'oi(' J.-t/tN/.' 
would \ou, if he denit'd it, tliink well of lia 
afterwards ? Vet it may ])e urg(>d tliat what a m.ia 
lias no right to ask, yju may refuse to comnii. 
iiieate ; and there is ',io other effectual mode of 
preserving a secret and an important secret, tlm 
discovery of which may be very hurtful to you, but 
a Hat denial; for if you are silent, or hesitate, or 
evade, it will be held equivalent to a confession. 
But stay, Sir, here is another case. Supposing the 
author had told me coiitideiitially that he had w ritten 
Juuhis, and 1 were asked if lie had, I should hold 
myself at liberty to deny it, as being under a pre¬ 
vious jiromise, express or implied, to conceal it. ( ) 
Now what I ought to do for the author, may 1 not 
<lo for myself ? But I deny the lawfulness of telling 

(1) See antCy Vol. V 11. p, 2*18 — C. 

X 2 
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a lie to a slok man, for icar of alarming him. (‘) 
You have no business n itli conseqnenct s ; you an- 
to toll the trntli. jou arc nol sun'uluit 

elfoct vour lolling him Llial lie i'> in (1 
have. It may bririg his (lisfonijtor to a crisis, and 
that may cure him. Of ail 1} ing, 1 ha\e the grcato-l 
abljorrenco of tliis, because J b('li( v(' it has boon lu - 


(jiaaflly j)ractisod on myself.” 

I cannot hel]) thinking that there is much uc‘ig!d 
in tin* opinion of those who have lic'ld that truth, ii'- 
an ('ternai and immutable princi])le, ought upon ]m« 
account whatever to b(i violated, from snT)])oscd pn - 
\iousor su))erior obligations, of uhicli ('-V('ry ma : 
b(‘ing to judgii lor himself, there is great dangm-1 har 
we too often, from ])artial motivi'S, jiersiuid'^' om!- 
.‘-ehes that they exi'-t; and jirobably'vhateviu ('\ 
Iraordinarv instances may sometimes occur, wliciv' 

V «' 

SOUK' e\il may b(‘ jirevented by violating this nobu' 
]»riiJoipl(*, it would b(‘ found that human liapjiimvss 
would, upon llie wliole, be more perfc'ct wi're truth 
eai’versalh pr('S(*rved. 


( l ) or Ihi' opinion was Aichbislio]) Sockcr “ PLiusilik- iis 
T-ii' i>Um <^r coiicMlment, iii tlu* iviso of sickm^^s, may iippc.'c, 
llu' iit'cil and llie honofil of i-inplojing liilscliood even in thesf 
cnonnc.laiicfs, lor llio ino'.f pait at luast, cuinclli of evil." (Sor- 
moils, l.U.) Still, tins i-miiHMit prolate admits that on 

Mich occasions there arc soinctlines (hJfLcitllU’i,., but that if the 
Inith be ilcparlcd fioin, it should he “almost extorted, and com- 
seiontiously resti.lined to things, in themselves the le.'ist ex¬ 
ceptionable.” AVhni IS the course w Inch ought to be pursiu'd, 
whether in withholding or making :i ])atient aeipiainted with the 
probable issue of a malady manifesting mortal \vinptoms, has 
been laid down by .i very fliomgmshed physiti.in of the present 
day, in terms which do honour to his piety, his )ndgment, and 
his feelings. See Sir Homy Halford’s Essays, p. 79.— M.vkiv- 

l.AMU. 
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In the notes to the “ Dunciad,” wo find tlie fol 
.ov iri" verses addressed to Pope : 

‘‘ Wlule malice, I’ojic, denies thy page 
Jk own celestial lire; 

Wlnle Clitics, and wliilo bards in rage, 

Admiring, won’t admire: 

“ While wavward peiv. thy worth assail, 

And en\u>iis tongues decrv ; 

'I’he^e tunes, though many a f’ueiid bewail, 

'I’hese tunes bewail not I. 

IJiit when the woild’s loud jiruise is thnii', 

And sjdem no mou- ‘hall lilaine; 

Vi hen with t/iv ..’ion shall slime 

In one establish’d I iine — 

“ Wlien none sh.ill lao. .iiid eviry l.iy 
l)e\iite a wii-alh lo thee ; 

1 h It day ( lor eoine it will ) that (Ia\ 

Shall 1 lanient to see." 

It is s'ln ly not a little rt'iiiarkable that tli(‘y .should 
ajijieai' villiout a name* Miss Sewaiti, knovtiiig l)i. 
doluisoii’s aliuosit universal and miiiuti' littaary in- 
fonuation, signiliod a desire that J .should ask him 
vlio was the author. He was prompt witli his an 
swer: — “ Wliy, Sir, they w'ere Avritten by out 
ia'wis, w ho was eitlier nnder-master or an nsher ol 
\\ L'stiniiister-seliool, and publi.sht'd a Misci'llanj , in 
V 'dell ‘ Groiigar Hill ’ first came out.” (-) Johnson 

(1) 'I'he .innotafor calls ihem “amiable veises.”— B_'J’lu- 

roi.ioiatoi was Po|)e himself. — C. 

('lij litwvis’s verses addressed to Pojie (a.s Mr. Bindley sug- 
gesis to me'l were liisL puldished in a collection of I’leccs m 
veise and po .e on occasion of “ The I3unciad,” H'o. 17^2- 
ThiW are .I''ie called .in Epigiviin. I>e\vis w.is ciitbor of 
‘‘ Vliil'j) of '-i.ii dun," a tneedy, ])iM)lislnd in 17ii7, and dedi- 
ii'led to Pop.’. Ji'd in 173(i he piiblislied a •■e((;!al volume of 
i.nsi-cliancous [i. i:*.. As Dr. Johnson settled m J.ondon not 
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ijraisotl tJiora highly, and ropcatcd them with a noble 
jtnimatiofi. In the twelfth line, instead of “ one 
established fame,” he repeated ‘‘ one unclouded 
flame,” which he thought was the reading in former 
editions; but I believe was a flash of his own 
genius. It is much more poetical than the other. 

f)ii Monday, Mth June, and Tuesday, 15fh, Dr. 
Johii/ion and I dined, on one of them, I forget 
uhieh, with Mr. Mickle, translator of the “ Lusiad,” 
at Wheatley, a very pretty country place a few 
miles from Oxford; and on the other with Dr. 
'VV^etherellj Master of University College. Front 
Dr. WetliereH’s he went to visit Mr. Sackville 
Parker, tlio bookseller; and when he returned to 
us gave tlie following account of his visit, saying, 
“ 1 have been to see my‘ old friend. Sack. Parker ; 


lonjr iifUr the verses nrl ivessed to I'ope first appeared, he pro- 
liahJy tlien ohfained some information eoiiceinmg iheir author, 
David Lewis, uhom he has desenhtd as an usher of West- 
minster-seJiool yet the Dean of Wesfnunsicr, who has been 
])leased to make some inquiry on this subject, has not found any 
vestige of his liavmg ever been employed in this situation. A 
late writer (“ Lnvivuns of Jjondon,'’ iv. 171.) sufiposed that the 
following inscription in the cliiiiehyard of the elnirch of Low 
I-eyton, in losses, was intemlcd to comrneinoialc this poet: 
"• Sitcu’tl tn t/ir iiirniori/ njDumd J .rtris, v/io died theSth day 

of 17 ()e, e.iii'd 77 years j a great faoonrile of the Muses, as 

fils many c,uel/eiitpicu's in poetry .'.nfiacntly testify, 

* Inspired verse way vri marble live. 

But con no honour to thy ashes fitve,' 

Hilt it appears to me improbable that this monument was 
erected for the author of the verses to Pope, and of the tragedy 
already mentioned : the language both of the dedication pre- 
iixed to that piece, and of the dedication addressed to the Earl 
of Shailshury, and prefixed to the Miscellanies, 1730, denoting 
a person who moved in a lower sphere than tins Essex squire 
seems to have done. — M. 
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I find lie has married his maid ; he lias done right. 
Slie had lived with him many years in gjrcat con- 
fidenee, and they had mingled minds; I do not 
think he could have found any wife that would have 
made him so happy. The woman w'as very atten- 
tiNT and civil to me ; she pressc'd me to fix a day 
for dining with them, and to say what I liked, and 
she would he sure to get it for me. PoorjSack ! 
he is very ill indeed. (') We parted as never to 
mopt again. It has (juite broken me downj.” This 
pathetic narrative was ‘^^Irangely diversified with the 
grave and earnest d( frsje* of a man’s having married 
his maid. I could not but feel it as in some ilegreo 
ludierous. 

Ill the morning of Tiiesdav, 15th of June, while 
we sat at Dr. Adams’s, we talked of a printed h'tler 
from the Reverend Herbert C’ndt, to a young 
gentleman who had hetm his JHipil, in w hicli lie 
advised him to read to the (mJ of w liateviu' books 
he should begin to read. "Johnson. “This is 
surely a strange advice; you may as w^ell resolve 
that whatever men you happen to get acquainted 
witli, you are to keep to them for life. A book 
may be good for nothing; or there may be only 
one thing in it worth knowing; are we to road it 
all tlirough ? These Voyages, (pointing to the 
three large volumes of ‘ Voyages to the South 
Sea’ (-) which were just come out) who will read 
them through? A man had better work his way 

( 1 ) IL died at Oxford in his eighty-ninth year, Dec. ZO. 

— M. 

t2) Cook’s Voyages. — C. 

X 4- 
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])cforfi tlio mast tlian road thorn though; they will 
ho eaten ^hy rats and niioo, bol’oro they arc road 
through, Tht'i’o can ])o iifilo ontoi’tainincnt in such 
books ; one sot oF savagt's is like anotlior.” Bos¬ 
well. “1 (io not think the people of Otahoito can 
bo rockoru'd savages.” .Johnsov. “ Don't oant in 


defence of savages.” Boswell. ‘‘They have the 
arl of»vavigatioii.” Johnson. “ A dog or cat can 
sniiri.” IhrswELL. Tln^y carve very ingeniously.” 
.Johnson. “A cat can scratch, and a child with a 


nail can scratch.” 1 porooivofi this was none of the 
ivolVia tampora ffuidi ; so dosiste(l. 

Upon his n.ojjtioning that u Ihmi ho cainc to col¬ 
lege In; wrote his lii'st oNcrcist* twice over, but 
never did so afterwards : Miss Adams. 1 suppose, 
Sir, you could not make them bettrn*? ” Johnson. 
“ Yes, Madam, to be sure, 1 could make them 


better. J’hoiight if} Iretter iha.n no thought.” Miss 
Adams. “ Do you think, Sir, you eould make your 
Bainblers beMoi-? ” J()nNs<*N. ‘‘ (h'rtaiiily J eould.” 
rH)sui’LL. ril lav a bel, Sir, you eaimot.” John- 
SON. Bid I will, Sir, if 1 ehoose. I shall make the 


liest (*f tiuMU ycii .diall ]ilek out, ])!,tt(‘r.” Boswell. 
“ But } ou may add to them. 1 will not allow' of 
that.” Johnson. ‘‘ isbiy, Sir there are three w'ays 
of making tln'ili better; juiiting out, adding, or 
correcting.” 

During our visit rd Oxford, the following con¬ 
versation passed between Idin and me on the subject 
of my trying my foi tuiie at tin' Knglisli bar. Having 
2 u;k(’d whether a very (‘xtimsivc acriiuiintanee in 
London, w hicli was very ^ aluabie, and of great ad- 
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vantaj^e to a man at lai j^o, miglit not hv pnjuciicial 
to a lawyer, by prcM-minj; him tVoni {ziNing mi1- 
ficiont attention to Jiis business ? Johnson. “ Sir. 
YOU will attend to business as business lavs hold of 

V 

you. Wnm not actually employed, you may se(' 
vour fVieiids as much as you do now. You may 

m t %i 

dhie at a club evm'y day, and sup uith one of tho 
members tverv nighty and you may lu* as i^jich at 
jjublie plac(‘s as one u ho has s(’cn them idl uouhl 
vv '-h to be. ibil you musl fake cart' to atti'iid con¬ 
stantly in \\\'‘«i'.uiiister Hail; both to mind your 
bu-‘iness, as it is alui.i ' all h\ nil tlieri* (I’or iiol>(»dv 
reads non), ami to ;'iat \ou nant to lia\e 

busir>ess. And you must iK>t be too <;!feii s< < at 
puldie ])laees, tlial (‘om])etito!S may not lune it to 
sa\, ‘ lit; is always at tin' plaAiousi' or at Kane- 
lagli, and ni'ver to bclomid at his ehainbi’i's.' Amk 
Sir, there must be a kind of solemnity in the inaiinc r 
of a professional man. I hau* nothing jiarticular 
bi say to //o/t on tin; subject. Ail this \ should say 
to anv one ; I should have said it to i..ord 'J lmilow 
tuenty years aito. ” 

k. * 

'file profession may jirobably think tliis rejin’- 
'^(‘ntation of nluit is retpiircd in a bamstcr avIio 
Vvoidd hop(‘ for suceess, to be much too indulgent; 
but cei tain it is, that as 

“ 'J'he \Mis of Charles foiiiul easier ways to fame,” 

some of the lawyers of this age uho have' risen high 
lja\(i bv no mt'ans thought it ah'^olutely necessary 
to submit to that ^oiig ami painful eoiir>e of stud}'' 
nliich a Plow den. a Coke, and a Hale, eoiisidcred 
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as requisite. My respected friend, Mr. Langton, 
Inis shown me, in tJjc hand-writing of his grandfather, 
a curious account of a conve^rsation wliich lie had 
with Lord Chief Justice Ilale('), in whicli tliat 
great man tells liiin, “ Tliat lor two years after he 
came to the inn of court, he studied sixteen hours a 
day; liowever. riis 'lordship added, that hy tliis in¬ 
tense application he almost brought himself to his 
grave, thougn la^ v/cre of a very strong constitution, 
and after reduced liiiusclf to eight liours; but tliat 
he Avould not advise any body to so much; that he 
thought six hours a day, Avith attention and con¬ 
stancy, Avas sufficimit; that a man must use his 
body as he Avould his horse, and his stomach; not 
tire him at onc(‘, but rise u ith an appetite.” 

On Wednesday, June 1(>., Dr. Johnson and I re¬ 
turned to liondon : he Avas not avi U to-daA’’, and 
said very little, employing hiiri.olf chiefly in reading 
Euripides. He ex])re>sed some displeasure at me 
for not observing sulheieiitly tlie various objects 
upon the road. “ If 1 had your eyes, Sir,” said he, 

1 should count the passimgers.” It Avas wonderful 
hoAv accurate' hi?, observation of Aisiial objects Avas, 
notwithstanding his imperfect eyesight, owing to a 
habit of attention. J’liat he Avas much satisfied witli 
tin* respect paid to him at Dr. Adams’s is thus at¬ 
tested’! by liimself: “ I returned last night from 
Oxford, after a fortnight’s abode with Dr. Adams, 
who treated me as u (*ll as I could expect or wish; 

(1) This intert'shng convorsntion is given at Jength in Se¬ 
ward’s “ Anecdotes of distinguished I’ersons,” vol. iv. p. 489.— 
Markianh. 
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and he that contents a sick man, a man wljom it is 
impossible to plea>sc, lias surely doiio his part 
well.” ( ') 

After liis return to London from this excursion, I 
saw him frequently, but have few memorandums; I 
shall therefore Iicre insert some particulars vvhieli I 
rollceted at various times :— 


Tlie Reverend Mr. Astir, of Ashbourne, in l)eit;\- 
shire, brother to the li .imid and ingenious 'idionias 
ANtle, Ksq., was ir(»in Jus early yram known to Di. 
Joliiison, wlio obligingK .uiviM'd him a-i to his studies, 
and reeoniniended to him the following hooks, of vdiicli 
a list which he lias been pleased to comrnunicaie lies 
before mo, in Johnson’s own haiid-Avriting: — 

“ UniMTs.'i] History (aiicitiit)— Itollir.'s AncicMit History 

— 1’ufll‘iulovrs Introduction to HistoiyVcitot’s History 
of Kniglits of Malta —Vertot’s IilL'\ohition of Portugal — 
Vertot’s Revolution of Sweden — Caite’s History of England 

— Present State of England — Geogra])liic.d Grarninar — 
Pridcaux’s Connexion—Nelson’s feasts and Easts—Huty 
of Man—Gentleman’s Religion—Clarendon’s History — 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind—Waits’s Logic—Natnie 
Displayed—Lowth’s English Gramnuir — Rlackwall on the 
Classics—Shei lock’s kSermons—Burnet’s Life of Hale — 
Diipin’s History ot rhe Church—Shuckford’s (’onnexions — 
Law’s Serious Call — Walton’s Complete Anglei — Sandj s’s 
Travels — Sprat’s History of the Royal Society-— England’s 
Gazetteer — Goldsmith’s Roman History — Some Commen¬ 
taries on the Bible.'* 

It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnson that a 
gentleman who had a son whom he imagined to have 

(1) He adds, “I went in the common '■chicle, v'lth very 
little fatigue, and cams back, 1 think, with less.” —C 
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an extrome de<i;ree of timidity, resolved to ser»d him to 
a public school, that he ini}.>lit acquire confidence: “ Sir,” 
said Johnson, “ this is a preposterous expedient for 
removing Ins infirmity ; sncIi a d]s])osition sliould he 
cultivated in the shade*, i’laciiig him at a public school 
is forciug an owl upon day.’' 

Speaking of a gentleman whoso liou.se was much fie- 
quentt'd hy low company ; ‘‘ liags, Sii,” said he, “ will 
always yjpke their a[)pearance where they have a light 
to ilo it.” 

Of the same gentleman’s mode of lining, he said, 
“ Sir, the servants, instead of doing what they are hid, 
stand round the table in idle clusters, gaping iijion the 
guests; and seem as unfit to attend a v’ompfmyj as to 
steer a man of v/ar.” 

A didl country magistrate gave .Johnson a long, tedi- 
ous account of Ids exercising his criminal jurisdictnai, 
tile result of wdiich was his having sentenced four ceiu 
viets to transportation. Johnson, in an agony of inipa- 
tienee to get rid of such a companioii, excluiineil, “ 1 
heartily wish, Sir, that J were a fifth.” 

Johnson was present when a tragedy was lead, in 
w liich there occurred this line : 

“ V»"!io rules o’er freomeu sJioulcl Iiiijisclf he free.” 

The company having admired it much, “ I cannot 
agree with you,” said Johnson ; it might as well he 
said, 

“ Who drives fat oxen should liirnsclf be fat.” 

lie WMS pleased wilh the kindness of INIr. Cator, who 
was joined with him in Mr. 'J'hrale's important trust, 
and thus describes him : “ There is much good in his 
character, and iniieli nsefulness in his knowledge.” 
lie found a cordial s(d>uc at that gentleman’s seat at 
lieckeiiliam, in Kent, which is indeed one of the finest 
places at which I ever wa^ a gues^ ; and w'here I find 
more and more a hospitable welcome. 
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Ji)!in‘-'on seldom cnroiira'^od general censure of any 
p rofession ; but he was willing to allow a due share of 
iTUMit to the various departments necessary*in civilised 
iifi’. In a splenetic, sarcastical, or jocular fiaine ot 
iiiiiid, howevt'i'j lie would soinctiines utlt'r a pointed 
me: of tliaL nature. One instance has been men- 
\\ here he gave a sutidtn satiiical stroke to 
til * ' ]'uacler of an uttoruvji. The too imlisciiminan* 
idmi'^sioii to tiiat cinployinentj which retjuirjs hotlt 
ahiiibe.s and integrity, lias gi\en lise to injurious le- 
dcetio'is, which are totally inapplicahJe to many very 
k .pi’Cudde iiien ivlio exen-M.* it with ri*puta(ioii and 
iionoiii. 

.fol.y.'i.ni lM\ing a U/r ^r,me tiiiie with a perti- 
li. cn-us gcntleinau , in - v'Oln'ncnt, who li id talked in a 
\ery jni//liii.! nuinner, imppi iicd to say, “ 1 don’t mi- 
d i-.iand yon. ii]jon whuv. .lolinson observed, Sir, 

1 found yoti an arguannt ; but 1 am not obligi'd 
?o iiiul you an uiuIli standing.” 

'i'alkiiig to me of Jlorri/ Walpole (as IIor.'iLp, luwv 
Kail ot Ortord, W'as* oi’ten e.dled), Jolmson allowed 
that he got together a gnat many curious little things, 
ami told tl'.em in an elegant manner. Air. Walpole 
thought Jolnisou a more amiable character after re.oL 
iiig his Lettiu's to .Mrs. d'hrale : hut never w'as one of 
the true admiieis of that great man. (-) W'e may 
fcuppohe a piejudice conceivedj if he ever heard Jolin- 
bon’s account to Sir (Jeorge Staunton, that when lie 
made speeches in parliament for the (ientlemari s 
Magazine, he always took care to put Sir Ilohert 
VVhilpole in the wrong, and to say every thing he could 
against the electorate of Hanover.” The celebrated 
Heroic Epistle, in which Johnson is satirically intro- 
duceil, has been ascribed both to IMr. M’alj.ole and 

(l> i'ce a/i/c, Vol. HI. p. I4i. 

( 3 ) In his l\»sthin»ioiis Works he has spoken of Johnson :n 
the most contemptuous inaiiiu.’r ' — M. 
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Mr. Mason. One day at Mr. Courtenay's, when a 
gentleman expressed his opinion that there was more 
energy in tfiat poem than could he expected from Mr. 
Walpole ; Mr. Warton, the late laureate, observed, 
“It may have been written by Walpole, and buckram d 
by Mason."’(') 

He disapproved of Lord Hailes, for having niodern- 
ist-d the language of the ever nietnorable John Hales of 
J<it<;n, in, an edition which his lordshii) published of that 
writer’s works. “ An author’s language, Sir,” said he, 
“ is a characteristical part of his composition, and is 
also characteristical of the age in which lie writes. Be¬ 
sides, Sir, when the language is changed, we are not 
sure that the sense is tlie same. No, Sir : I am sorry 
Lord Hailes has done this.” 


Here it may be observed, that his frequent use of the 
expression, iVo, tS’ir, was not always to intimate contra¬ 
diction : for he would say so when he was about to 
enforce an atfirmative jiroposition vihicli had not been 
ilenied, as in tlie instance last mentioned. I used to 
consider it as a kind of flag of d.-fiaiice; as if he had 
said, “ Any argument you may offer against tliis is not 
just No, Sir, it is not.” It was like Falstaff s 1 
ileny your major.” (') 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that he took the 
altitude of a man’s taste by his stories and his wit, and 
of his uiulerstaiulmg by the remarks whicli he repeated ; 
Ix’ing al\va)s sure that he must be a weak man, who 
quotes common things with an ernpliasis as if they 
were oracles;—Johnson agreed with him; and Sir 
Joshua having also observed that the real character of 


(1) Sec autc, p. 00. 

(1) Sir James IMfu*kmfo<-li remembers that while spi-nrimg 
the ('hristinas of 1707 at lle.uonsfiidd, Mr. Biiike said to hmi, 
“Johnson sliowed more jiou ers td'mind in eom]).iny than in Ins 
writings; but he argued only for Mctory; and when he had 
neither a paradox to defend, nor an antagonist to crush, he 
would preface his asbenl with tie, Sir." — C 
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a man found out by his amusements, Johnson 
added, ‘‘ Ves, J:>ir ; no man is a hypocrite in his plea 

n •• 

sun\s, 

I have mentioned Johnson’s general aversion in a 
pun. IJe once, however, endured one of mine. \^'hen 
we were tnlkin,i^ of a numerous company in which he 
l.ad distinguished liimself Iiiglily, 1 said, “ Sir, you 
oere a rod surrounded by smelts. Is not this eiioogh 
for ynn ? at a time too when you ivere not for a 

eompliinent ? ” lie laughed at tins with a roinpJ,teent 
ajijtroli.ition. Old Mr. Sheridan oiiserved, upon my 
ii)i tionuig it to him, ‘‘ Hi' liked your compliment so 
■'eil, he was willing to taki. it witli /f/fn .vuree.” Tor 
my owm part, I thuik > t- innocent sjx'cies of wit or 
J»lea^antry should he ■^'-ed , and tint a geod pun 

may he admitted .nuong ll. ' '‘inaljer e'.eellencies of 
IiM-Iy conversation. 

Had Johnson ticaled at large Claris Orntorthvx, 
h'* inieht have given us ati ailmirabJe work. ^V'hen thf‘ 
Duke of liedford attacked the ministry as vehemently 
as he could, for haviiigUakeu upon them to extend the 
time for the im[)ortalion of corn. Lord ('liatham, in his 
hist sjioech in the llonsi' of JiOrds, boldly avowed him¬ 
self to he an aihi-er of that measure. “ My colleagues/’ 
.said lie, " as I was confined by indisposition, did me 
the signal honour of coming to the bedside of a sick 
man, to ask his opinion. Hut, had tliey not thus con¬ 
descended, 1 should have takva up my bed and walked, 
ill order to have delivered that opinion at th-' t'onnciL 
hoanl.” Mr. Langtoii, who was present, nientioiu’d this 
to Johnson, who observed, ** Now', Sir, W’c see tliat he 
took these words as he found them, without considering, 
that though the expression in Scripture, take up thy bed 
and walk, stiicily suited the instance of the sick man 
restored to lioaltli and strength, wlio would ol' course lx* 
supposed to carry hi« Ixid with him, it could not be 
proper in the case of a man who was lyrng in a siate of 
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fivhloness, and wlio certainly would not add to llie uif- 
iiculty of movin;^ at tiiat of carrying liis bed.’' 

^Vhen f pointed out to liiin in tlie newsjjapcr one ot 
iMr. Grattaji s animated and glowinj^ sjH’eelies in favour 
of tlie freedom of Jrelaml, in wlncli ibis expression oe- 
enrted (1 l.iow not if accurately taken): ^Ve will 
pcise\eie, li'i there is not oru' link of the Knp;lish chain 
lefi to clank : jK)!i tin* la;:^ of tlu' tneaiiest bepf^^ar in 
]rel.mj, • ” ~Nay^ said Johnson^ don't you 

pel■cel^e tliat (o/c hnk cannot clank ? 

Mis. Tluale has jiublislied ('), as Johnson’s, a kind 
of parody or comiterpai t of a fine poelicfd pas'-aj^e in 
«)ne of Mr. Ihukes speeches on i\meriean taxation. It 
is vii^oronsly hut .somewhat coarsely executed ; and 1 
am mclmcil to suppose, is not ^luite corrcv'llv exhibited. 
I hoj)‘- hi' did not use the words “ rr/r (ujnn.s ” for the 
Anieuiaiis ill (he House of Parliament; and if he did 
so, ill an extempon* iffusion, J wish the lady had not 
coinmitti'd it lo writiiuj^. 

Ml. lJuike uiiifoimly showed Johnson the greatest 
n's])ect; and—win n Mr. Towusheiid, now Lord Sydney, 
at a period when he was conspicuous in ojiposition, 
threw out some reflection m ])arliament upon the grant 
of a ])eiisioii to a man of such political principles as 
Johnson— Mr. liiirke, though tlieii of the same party 
with Mr. 'row'iishend, stood warmly forth m defence of 
his friend, to whom, lie justly ohsened, tile pension wms 
gianted ‘•olcly on aceoiuit of his eminent literary merit. 
I am well as.sured, that iMr./rownshend’s attack upon 
Johnson was the occasion oi liis hitching in a 
rhyme (-) lor that in the original copy of Gohl- 
smith’s character of Mr. Ihirke, in Iiis ‘‘ llctaliatioii," 

(1) rScc JonvsoNi\N 

i‘2) I vatlicr bi'lirvo ili.it it was in consequence of his persist¬ 
ing 111 ilcaring llie g.llll■r^ of the House of Commons, in spile 
of the earnest remonvti.nices of Burke and Fox, one evening 
when Garrick was present. — ^IackintoSih. ■* 
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aiiotlier person’s name stood in the couplet where Mr. 
Townshend is now introtluced: 

Though fraught with nil learning kept straining^is throat, 
To ]iorsuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote.” 

It may be worth remarking among the minutiee of 
my collection, that Johnson was once drawn to serve 
in the militia^ the trained bands of the city of Lon¬ 
don, and that Mr. Rackstrow, of the museum in Fleet 
Strivt, w'as his colonel. It may be believed he did not 
serve in person ; but the idea, with all its eircuiUMlnces, 
is certainly laughable. lie upon that occasion provided 
himself with a musket, and with a sword and Ixjlt, 
ohich 1 liave seen hanging in his closet. 

He w'as very constant to those whom he once em¬ 
ployed, if they gave him no reason to lie ihspleased. 
When somebody talked of being imposed on in the 
purchase of tea and sugar, and such aitieles : “ That 
will not he the case,” said he, “ if you go to a stately 
shitp, as I always do. In such a shop it is not worth 
their while to take a petty advantage.’* 

An author of most anxious and restless vanity (’) 
being mentioned, Sir,” said 1 a‘, “ there is not a 
young sapling upon Parnassus more severely blown 
about by every wind of criticism than that poor 
fellow.” 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred and 
an ill-bred man is this: One immediately attracts 

your liking, the other your aversion. You love the 
one till you find reason to hate him ; you hate the other 
till you find reason to love him.” 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had fraudulently 
made a purse fer herself out of her husband’s fortune. 
Feeling a proper compunction in her last moments, she 
confessed bow much she Had secreted; but before she 

(1) Probably Mr. Perrcval Stockdalc. Sec a?UCj Vol. 111. 
p. 122. — C. 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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could tell where it was placed, she was seized with » 
convulsive fit and expired. Her husband said, he was 
more hurt,by her want of confidence in him, than bj 
the loss of his money. “ I told him," said Johnson, 

that he should console himself; for perhaps the 
money might be found, and he was sure that his wife 
was gone" 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of his 
having been in company with him on a former occa¬ 
sion .*• I do not remember it, Sir." The physician 
still insisted ; adding that he that day wore so fine a 
coat that it must have attracted his notice. Sir/' 
said Johnson, had you been dipped in Pactolus, 
should not have noticed you." 

lie seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his own 
style ; for when he had carelessly missed it, he would 
lepeat the thought translated into it. Talking of the 
comedy of The Rehearsal," he said, It has not wit 
enough to keep it sweet." This was easy; — he there¬ 
fore caught himself, and pronounced a more round sen¬ 
tence : It has not vitality enough to preserve it from 

putrefaction." '' 

He censured a writer of entertaining travels for as¬ 
suming a feigned character, saying (in his sense of the 
word), lie carries out one lie; ive know not how 
iminy he brings hack." At another time, talking of 
the same |K‘rson, he observed, “ Sir, your assent to a 
man whom you have ne\er knoifm to falsify is a debt ; 
but after you have known a man to falsify, your assent 
to liiin then is a favour." 

Though he had no taste for painting, he admired 
much the manner in which Sir Joshua Reynolds treated 
of his art, in his Discourses to the Royal Academy." 
He observed one day of a jiassage in them, I think I 
miglit as w’cll liave said tliis myself,*" and once when 
Mr. Langton wms sitting by him, he read one of them 
veiy eagerly, and cvpressed himself thus : Very well. 
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Master Reynolds ; very well, indeed. But it wfd not 
be understood.” 

When I observed to him that Painting was so far 
inferior to Poetry, that the story or even emblem which 
it communicates must be previously known, and men¬ 
tioned as a natural and laughable instance of this, that 
a little miss, on seeing a jncture of Justice with tin* 
.scales, had exclaimed to me, “ See, tlicre’s a woman 
selling sweetmeats he said, “ Painting, Sir, can il¬ 
lustrate, but cannot inform.” * 

No man was more rendy to make an apology whi n 
ill' '-.nl censured anjustly thin Johnson, ^\']len a 
• ■ .'of-sheet of one of Ins w was brought to him, lu* 
lound fault wnth the mrub »n vviiicli a part of it u.is 
irianged, refused to read it. ami in a passion, desii<>d 
tliat the compositor( ) iingli' be sent to him. 'I'l.e 
compositor was Mr. Manning, a flceent sensible nni.i 
who liad vomiKist’fi about one half of bis “ Dictionary, 
w'lien in Mr. Stralian's piintirig-bonst.*; and a great 
luirt of his “ Lives of the Poets,” when in that of Mr. 
Nichols ; and who (in his seventy-seventh year) when 
in Mr. Baldwin's printing-liouse, ^^ompobcd a part ot 
the first edition of this work concerning him. By pro¬ 
ducing tlie manuscript, he at once satisfied Dr. Joliiu 
son that he was not to blame. [Ipon which Johnso;i 
candidly and earnestly said to liiin, “ Mr. Comjiosjtoj, 

1 ask your jiardon; Mr. Compo.sitor, I ask your jtardoii 
again and again.” 

His generous humanity to the miserable was almost 
beyond example. The following instance is well at¬ 
tested : coming home late one nigbt, he fouml a poor 
w'oman lying in the street, so much exhausted that slie 

(l) Compositor in the pnnting-hoiise means, the person nho 
adjusts th'' types m the oidcr in whicli they are to stand for 
printing; loid arranges wh it ii called the Jurm, from which ■» 
impression is taken. 

Y 2 
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could not walk ; he took her upon his back and carried 
her to his house, where he discovered that she was one 
of those I wretched females who had fallen into the 
lowest state of vice, poverty, and disease. Instead of 
harshly upbraiding her, he had her taken care of with 
all tenderness for a long time, at a considerable expense, 
till she was restored to health, and endeavoured to put 
her into a virtuous way of living. (') 

He thought Mr. f-aleb Whitefoord singularly happy 
in hiUing on the signature of Papyrius Cursor to his 
ingenious and diiverting (/ross Readings of the news¬ 
papers ; it being a real name of an ancient Roman, 
and clearly expressive of the thing done in this lively 
conceit. 

He once in his life was known to have uttered what 
IS called a Imll: Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were 
riding together in Devonshire, complained that he had 
a veiy bad horse, for that even wlicn going down hill 
he moved slowly step hy step. ‘‘ said Johnson, 

‘‘ and when he goas up hill he stands stillP 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in company. 
He called once to a gentleman (*") who offended him in 
that point, “ Don’t attitudinise.” And when another 
gentleman thought he was giving additional force to 
what he utU'red by expressive movements of his hands, 
Johnson fairly seized them, and held them down. 


(1) Tlie circumstance therefore alluded to in Mr. Courtenay’s 
“ Poetical Cliaracter” of him is strictly true. My informer was 
Mrs. Desuioulms, who lived many years in Dr. Johnson’s 
liouse. 

(2) He followed his Cross Headings by a still more witty 
paper on the T\rro/s of the Press. These two laughable essays 
are preserved in the “ Foundling Hospital for Wit.” — C. 

(3) This IS supposed to have been Sir Richard INIiisgravc, 
who had, it must be confessed, a great eagerness of manner. 
One «Wiy when Sir Richard was urging him with singular 
warmth to write the lives of the prose writers, and getting up 
to enforce his suit, Johnson coUly replied, “ Sit down, Sir.” 
— Pioxxi, p. 225. — C. 
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An author of considerable eminence (•) having en¬ 
grossed a good share of the conversation in the com¬ 
pany of Johnson, and having said nothing dmt what 
was trifling and insigniflcant, Johnson, when he was 
gone, observed to us, It is wonderful what a differ¬ 
ence there sometimes is between a man's powers of 

writing and of talking. -writes with great spirit 

but is a poor talker : had he hold his tongue we might 
have supposed him to have boon restrained by modesty ; 
but he has spoken a great deal to-day, and you li^ve 
heard what stuff’ it was.'* 

A gentleman having said that a conge d’clire has not, 
prrliaps, the force of a command, hut may be considered 
only as a strong reconnomilation :—Sir," replied 
Johnson, who overlieard liiin, “ it is such a recom¬ 
mendation, as if I should tlmow you out of a two pair 
4tf stairs window, and recommend to you to fall soft.” (-j 


Mr. Stcevens, who passed many a social hour 
with him touring thcii* long atjquaintancc, wdiirdi 
commenced when they both lived in the Ternplij, 
has preserved a good number of particulars con¬ 
cerning him, most of which are to be found in the; 
department of Apophthegms ('^), &c. in the eol- 
h'ction of “ Johnson’s Works.” But he has been 
pleased to favour me with the following, which are 
original: 

“ One evening, previous to the trial of Baretti, a 

(1) Perhaps Dr. Robertson. See ante, Vol. VII. p. 1B7. 
— C. 

(2) This has been printed in other publications “ fall to the 
pround." But Johnson himself gave me the true expression which 

had used as above; meaning that the recommendation left aS 
iiiile choice in that one case as the other. 

(3) [Sec John SONIA N A, poit.] 

Y 3 
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consultation of his friends was held at the house of 
Mr. Co3£, the solicitor, in Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. Among others present were Mr. 
Burke and Dr. Johnson, who differed in sentiments 
concerning the tendency of sOme part of the defence 
the prisoner was to make. When tlie meeting was 
over, Mr. Steeveiis observed that the question between 
him and his friend had been agitated with rather too 
much warmth. ' It may be so, Sir,' replied the doctor, 
• fgr* Burke and I should have been of one opinion if 
we had had no audience.’ 

‘‘ Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in which 
perhaps even Mr. Boswell never saw him. His curiosity 
having been excited by the praises bestowed on the cele¬ 
brated Torre’s fireworks at Marybone Gardens, he de¬ 
sired Mr. Steevens to accompany him thither. The 
evening had proved showery, and soon after the few 
people present were assembled, public notice was given 
that the conductors of the wheels, suns, stars, &c. were 
so thoroughly watersoaked that it was impossible any 
part of the exhibition should^ be made. ^ This is a 
mere excuse,* says tiie doctor, ^ to save their crackers 
for a more profitable company. Let us both hold up 
our sticks and threaten to break those coloured lamps 
that surround the orchestra, and we shall soon have our 
wishes gratified. The core of the fireworks cannot be 
injured ; let the different pieces be touched in their re¬ 
spective centres, and they will do their offices as well as 
ever.’ Some young men who overheard him imme- 
diatidy began the violence he had recommended, and 
an attempt was speedily made to fire some of the wheels 
which appeared to have received the smallest damage; 
but to little purpose were they lighted, for most of them 
completely failed. The author of ' The Rambler,’ how¬ 
ever, may be considered on this occasion as the ring¬ 
leader of a successful riot, though not as a skilful 
pyrotechnist. 
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''It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson^ so far as 
fashion was concerned, was careless of his appearance 
in public. But this is not altogether true,,as the fol¬ 
lowing slight instance may show : — Goldsmith's last 
comedy was to be represented during some court-mourn¬ 
ing (^), and Mr. Steevens appointed to call on Dr. John¬ 
son, and carry him to the tavern where he was to dine 
with other of the poet’s friends. The doctor was ready 
dressed, but in coloured clothes; yet being tohl that be 
would find every one else in black, received thef intel¬ 
ligence with a profusion of thanks, hastened to clvango 
his attire, all the while repeating his gratitude for the 
iiifoimation that had saved him from an appearance .so 
tiproper in the front ro\^ of a front box. ' I would 
not,’ added he, ' for teii pounds have seemed .so re¬ 
trograde to any general oi)sei vaiice.' 

" He would sometimes ioiind his dislikes on very 
slender circumstances. Ifappcning one day to mentn-n 
Mr. Flexman, a dissenting mimsU’r, with «)me compli¬ 
ment to his exact memory in chronological matters ; 
the doctor replied, ‘ Lgt me hear no more of him, Sir. 
'i’hat is the fellow who made the index to my Ramblers, 
and set down the name of Milton thus: — Milton, Mr. 
John.' " 


Mr. Steevens adds to this testimony: 

" It is unfortunate, however, for Johnson, that his 
particularities and frailties can be more distinctly traced 
than his good and amiable exertions. Could the many 
bounties he studiously concealed, the many acts of hu. 
manity he performed in private, be displayed with equal 
circumstantiality, his defects would be so far lost in the 
blaze of his virtues, that the latter on^y would be re. 
garded.” 

(I) “ She Stoops to Conquer^* first acted in March, 177&j 
during a court-moumtng for the king of Sardinia. — C. 

Y 4 * 
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Though, from my ve ry high admiration of John¬ 
son, I have wondoic'cl that he was not courted by all 
the great and all the (‘luinent p(*rsons of his time, it 
ought fairly to be considered, that no man of humble 
birth, who lived entirely by literatun', in short no 
author by profession, ever rose in this country into 
that personal notice whieli he did. In the course 
of thi^ M ork a numerous variety of names has been 
mentioned, to which many might be added. I can¬ 
not omit Lord and Lady Lucan (*), at whose house 
he often enjoyed all tiuit an elegant table and the 
best company can contribute to happiness : ho found 
hospitality unitcrl with extraordinary aceomplish- 
incnts, and eml>ellished with charms of whicli no 
man could be insensiblc^ 

On Tuesday, June 22., 1 dined with him at the 
Literary Club, the last time of his being in that re¬ 
spectable society. The other ipembers present were 
the bishop of St. Astiph, Lord Eliot, Lonl Palmer¬ 
ston, Dr. Eordyce, carid Mr. IVIalone. He looked ill, 
i>ut had such a manly fortitude, that he did not 
ii’ouble the company with melancholy complaints. 
They all showc'd evident marks of kind concern 
about him, with which he was much pleased, and 
he exerted himself to be as entertaining as his in-' 
disposition allowed him. 

The anxiety of Iiis friends to preserve so estima¬ 
ble a life as long as human means might be supposed 
to have influence, made them plan for him a retreat 
from the severity of a British winter to the mild 
climate of Italy. This scheme was at last brought 
to A Serious resolution at General Paoli’s, where I* 
(1} Stcc ant$* Vol XI P 139 . — C. 
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had often talked ol‘ it. One essential mattei, how¬ 
ever, I understood was necessary to be previously 
settled, wliicdi was obtaining such an addftion to Ids 
income as would be sufficient to enable him to de¬ 
fray the expense in a manner becoming the first 
literary character of a great nation, and, inde¬ 
pendent of all liis other merits, the autlior of the 
“ Dictionary of tJie English Language.” Thy per¬ 
son to whom I above all otliers tliought I should 
apply to negotiate this business nas thoLord Chan- 
c< !! >r, because I kne^v that he highly valued John- 

on, and that Johnson liiehly valued his lordship, 
so that it was no dri^iad.inon of iny illustrious 
friend to solicit for bun (hr ra\our o< such a man. 
I have mentioneil uhat .lolini^on said of Idm to ’un 
when he was at the bar (') ; and alter his lordship 
was advanced to the seals, ho said of him, “ 1 would 
prepare myself for no man in I'higland but Ia>rd 
TJiurlow. When I am to mee? with him, 1 sliould 
wish to know a day before.” (“} How he wonhl 
have prepared himself, I cannot conjecture. Would 
lie have selected certain topics, and considered them 
in every view, so as to be in readiness to argue them 
at all points? and what may we suppose those 
topics to have been ? I once started the curious in¬ 
quiry to the great man who was the subject of this 
compliment: he smiled, but did not pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 

(1) See antCf p, 169. — C. 

(2) Lt IS strange that Sir John Hawkins should have related 

that the application was made by Sir Joshua Iteynolds, when he 
could so c isily have been informed of the truth by inquiring of 
Sir Joshua. Sir John's carelessness to ascertain facts is very 
remarkable. ^ 
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perfectly coincided in opinion with me ,* and I there¬ 
fore, though personally very little known to his 
lordship, ^rote to him, stating che case, and re¬ 
questing his good offices for Dr. Johnson. I men¬ 
tioned that J was obliged to set out for Scotland 
early in the following week, so that if his lordshij) 
should have any commands for me as to this pious 
negotiation, he would be pleased to send them be¬ 
fore that time, otherwise Sir Joshua IlcvnolJs would 
give all attention to it. (^) 

This application was made not only without any 
fiuggeetion on the part of Johnson himself, but was 
utterly unknown to him, nor had he the smallest 
suspicion of it. Any insinuations, therefore, which 
since liis death have been thrown out, as if he had 
stooped to ask what was superfluous, are wntliout 
any foundation. But, had he asked it, it would not 
have been superfluous; for though the money ho 
had saved proved to be more than his friends iraa- 

(1) The following is a copy of this letter; — 

•* General Paoli’s, Upper Seymour Street, 
Portm.in Square, June 24 17S4 

“ Mv Lohi), — Dr. Samuel Johnson, though wondcrrully reco\ereil from 
a complication of liiingcroua illness, is by no nie.u)s well, and I have rea.soii 
to think that his valuable life cannot be preserved long without the be¬ 
nignant iiifliieiice of a southern climate 

“ It woiilil therefore bo of very great moment were he to go to Italy 
before winter sets in ; and 1 know he wishes it murh. Uut the objection 
is, that his pension of three hundred (louiids a year would not be sufllricnl 
to defray his cxi>ense,>aiid make it convenient for M Sastres, an ingenious 
and worthy native of that country, and a teacher of Italian here, to ac- 
CYiinpany him 

“ As I am well a.ssurcd of your lordship*« regard for Dr. Johnson, 1 pre- 
lumej without his knowleilge, so tar to indulge my anxious concern for 
him, as to intrude upon your lordship with this xuggestion, being persuaded 
that if a re|jreseiitatioii of the matter were made to his majesty by proper 
authority, the royal bounty would be extended in a suitable manner. 

'* Your lordship,'!cannot doubt, will forgive me for taking this liberty. 

1 even Aattcr myself you v‘ill aiiiwove of it. I am to set out for Scotland 
on Monday morning, so that if your lordship should have any comm.'inds 
for me as to this nious negotuition, \nu will ^ pleased to send them before 
that time. But Sir Joshua Reynolds, with whom 1 have consulted, will 
be here, and will gladly give ail aiteiitiuii to it. 1 am, itc. 

“ James Bosweu^'' 
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gined, or than I believe he himself, in his carelessness 
concerning worldly matters, knew it to be, had he 
travelled upon the continent, an augmentation of his 
income wouW by no means have been unnecessary. 

On Wednesday, June 2.0., I visited him in the 
morning, aftei having been present at the shocking 
sight (') of fifteen men executed before Newgate. 
I said to him I was sure that human life was not 
machinery, that is to say, a chain of fatality pTannc»d 
and directed by the Supreme Being, as it had in it 
mneh uiekedness and misery, so many instanees 
<»f both, as that by which mv mind was now clouded. 
Were it iiiachinerv, it would be better than it is in 

V 

tlies(‘ respects, thoiigJi less noble, as not being a 
system of moral government. He agTed with tuc 
now. as he alw'ays did, upon the great question of 
the liberty of the human will, which has beem in all 
ages perplexed with so much sophistry: “ But, Sir, 
as to the doctrine of'uecessitVf no man believes it. 
If a man should give me arguments that I do not 
see, though 1 could not answer them, should 1 be¬ 
lieve that 1 do not see ? ” It will be observed, that 
Johnson at all times made the just distinction be¬ 
tween doctrines contrary to reason, and doctrines 
above reason. 

Talking of the religious discipline proper for un« 
happy convicts, he said, “ Sir, one of our regular 
clergy will probably not impress their minds suf¬ 
ficiently : they should be attended by a methodist 
preacher (*), or a popish priest.” Let me however 

(1) A .shocking sight indeed ] — but Mr. Boswell was fond 
of enjoying those shocking sights, which yet, he said, “ clouded 
his nund.” — C. 

(2) A friend of mine happened to be passing by a peld con* 
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observe, in justice to the Reverend Mr. Vilctte, who 
has been ordinary of Newgate for no less than 
eighteen years, in the course of which he has at¬ 
tended many hundreds of wretched criminals, that 
his earnest and humane exhortations have been very 
effectual. His extraordinary diligence is highly 
praiseworthy, and merits a distinguished reward. (') 
On Thursday, June 24., I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly’s, where were the Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) Knox, 
master of Tunbridge School, Mr. Smith, vicar of 
Soutliill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, author of vari¬ 
ous literary performances (^), and the Rev. Dr. Mayo. 
At my desire old Mr. Sheridan was invited, as I was 
earnest to have Johnson and him brought together 
again by chance, that a reconciliation might be 
effected. Mr. Sheridan happened to come early, 
and having li'arnt that Dr. Johnson was to be there, 
went away; so I found, with sincere regret, that my 
friendly intentions were hopeless. I recollect no¬ 
thing that passed this day, except Johnson’s quick¬ 
ness, who, when Dr. Beattie observed, as something 
remarkable which had happened to him, that he had 
clianced to see both No. 1- and No. 1000. of the 
hackney-coaches, the first and the last—“Why, 


gregatiou in the environs of London, when a methodist preacher 
quoted this passage with triumph. 

(1) I trust that the City of London, now happily in unison 
with the Court, will have the justice and generosity to obtain 
preferment for this reverend gentleman, now a worthy old ser¬ 
vant of that magnificent corporation. — B. — This wish was not 
accomplished. Mr. Vilette died in April, 1799, having been 
nearly thirty years chaplain of Newgate. — C. 

(2) [The well-known John Pinkerton, who died in 1826, and 
WAose Correspondence has since been published, j 
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Sir,” said Johnson, “ there is an equal chance for 
one’s seeing those two numbers as any,other two.” 
lie was clearly right; yet the seeing of the two ex¬ 
tremes, each of which is in some degree more con¬ 
spicuous than the rest, could not but strike one in 
a stronger manner than the sight of any other two 
numbers. — Though I have negleeterl to preserve 
his conversation, it w'as perhaps at this interview 
that Dr. Knox formed the notion of it which he has 
(‘xlnhited in his “ Winter KM iiiiigs.” 

On Friday, June 23.. 1 <lined with him at General 
Paoli’s, where, he sa}s in ojh' of his letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, “ I love to dimI'here wa., a variety of 
dishes much to his taste, of all which he seemed to 
me to eat so mucli, tliat J was afraid he might be 
hurt by it; and 1 whispered to tlie General my 1‘ear, 
and begged he might not press him, “ Alas I” said 
the General, “ see li»w' very ijl he looks ; he can 
live but a very short time. Would you refuse any 
slight gratifications to a man under sentenc^c of 
death ? There is a humane custom in Italy, by 
w hich persons in that melancholy situation are in¬ 
dulged with having wliatevcr they like best to eat 
and driuk, even wdtli expensive delicacies.” 

I showed him some verses on Lichfield by Miss 
Seward, which I had that day received from her, 
and had the pleasure to hear him approve of them, 
lie confirmed to me the truth of a high compliment 
which I had been told he had paid to that lady, 
when she nu ntioned to liim “ The Columbiado," an 
epic poem, by Madame du Boccage : — “ Madam, 
there is not any thing ecjual to your description of 
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the sea round the North Pole, in your Ode cn the 
Death of Qaptal^ Cook.'’ 

Lettkr 46*4. TO MRS. THRALE. 

“ London, June 26. 1784. 

“ A message came to me yesterday to tell me that 
Macbcan is dead, after three days of illness. He was 
one of those who, as Swift says, stood as a scn'tin be¬ 
tween Tie and death. He has, I hope, made a good ex¬ 
change. He was very pious; he was very innocent; 
he did no ill; and of doing good a continual tenour of 
distress allowed him few opportunities: he was very 
highly esteemed in the house.” (*) 

On Sunday, June 27.> I found him rather better. 
I mentioned to him a young man who was going to 
Jamaica with his wife, and children, in expectation 
of being provided for by hvo of lu'r brothers setth d 
in that island, one a clergyman and the other a pliy- 
sieian. Johnson. “ It is a wild scheme, Sir, unless 
he has a positive and deliberftte invitation. There 
was a poor girl, who us(‘d to eoinc about me, wlu* 
liad a cousin in Barbadoes, that, in a letter to her, 
('xpressed a wish she should conic out to that 
island, and expatiated on the comforts and happi¬ 
ness of her situation. The poor girl wemt out: her 
cousin was much surprised, and asked her how she 
could think of coming. ‘ Because,* said shu', ‘ you 
invited me.’ — ‘ Not 1,’answered tip* cousin. The 
letter was then produced. ‘ I sec it is true,’ said 
she, ‘ that I did invite you ; but I did not think you 

t/ 

w’ouhl come.’ They lodged her in an oiit-hons'*, 
where she passed her time miserably; and as soon 

(1) 'Phe Charterhouse, intu\\!rch 'uhnsv ii hat! piocu/'t! hi« 
admission. — C. 
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as she had an opportunity she returncil to England. 
Always tell this when you hear of people going 
abroad to relations upon a notion of beiii^ well re¬ 
ceived. In the case w'hich you mention, it is pro¬ 
bable the clergyman spends all he gets, and the 
pliysieian does not know liow much he is to get.” 

VVe tliis day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, with 
(ieiieral Paoli, Lord Eliot (formerly I\Ir. Eli^t, of 
Port Eliot), Dr. Beattie, and some other company. 
Talking of Lord (’hesterfield ;— Johnson. “His 
ni.ijiner was exquisitely eh'gant, and he had more 
Kijo\Nledgi' than I expert* *1.” Boswell. “ Did you 
(oid. Sir, his eonY(;r>atinn to he of a, superior style ? ’ 
Johnson. “ Sii, in the (‘on\tM-sation uhieli 1 had with 
liim 1 had the best right to superiority, for it wa.^ 
n))on j)liilology and literature.” I.ord Eliot, wins 
had travelh:d at th(‘ saive time with Mr, Stanhope, 
Lord ('li("'tertield's n.itural son, jn'^tly ohs(*r\(’d, 
that it was strange that a man who showed lie had 
,no mmdi atfeetion for his son as Lord ChesterHeld 
did, by writing so many long and anxious letters to 
liim, almost all of them when he was secretary of 
stales which certainly was a proof of great goodness 
of di>po>ilion, should endeavour to make Jm> son a 
’’ascal. His lordship told us tiiat Eootc had iu- 
teiided to bring on the stage a father wdio Inni thus 
tutored his son, and to show the son an hone^.t man 
to every one else, but practising his father’s mavinih 
upon him, and cheating him. Johnson. I um 
much ph'asi'd wdtli this design; but I think there 
w as 110 o rasion to make the sou hoin st at all. 
No; he should be a consummate rogm-: ilie eon- 
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trast betwoon honrsty and knavery would be the 
btronger. It should be contrived so that the father 
should be'the only sufferer by the son’s villany, and 
thus there would be poetical justice.” 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter 
Harte. (*) “ I know,” said ho, Harte was your 

lordsliip’s tutor, and he was also tutor to the Peter¬ 
borough family. Pray, my lord, do you recollect 
any particulars that he told you of Lord Peter¬ 
borough? He is a favourite of mine (-), and is not 
enough known ; his character has be(*n only vc'n- 
tilated in party pamphlets.” Lord Eliot said, if 
Dr. Johnson would be so good as to ask him any 
questions, he would tell what he could recollect. 
Accordingly some things were mentioned, “ But,” 
said his lordship, “ the best account of Lord Peter¬ 
borough that I have happened to meet with is in 
‘ Captain Carleton’s Memoirs.’ Carleton was de¬ 
scended of an ancestor (®) aVIio had distinguished 
himself at the siege of Derry. He was an ollicer ; 
aiid, what was rare at that time, had some know¬ 
ledge of (engineering.” Johnson said, he had never 
heard of th(‘ book. Lord Eliot had it at Port 
Eliot; but, after a good deal of inquiry procured 
a copy in London, and sent it to Johnson, who 
told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he was going to bed 
when it came, but was so much pleased with it, 
that he sat up till he had read it through, and found 

(l') Sco antr, Vol. III. p. l.^J_C. 

(2) Soe anlL'y p. 20. ; his observation on Pope’s noble friends. 

MM 

(3) This IS absurd. Carleton himself was in one of .Tames's 
sea-nghts long prior to the siege of Derry. His very amusing 
Memoirs were republished in 1S08, in aii Svo. voluniu. —-C. 
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in it ‘Juoh an air of truth, that ho could not doubt 
of its autln riticity ; adding, ^itli a sniilf (in tillusioii 
to Lord Eliot’s ha^ing recently been raised to the 
pe(Tage), “ I did not think a young lord could lia>’e 
nieiitionod to me a book in the English history that 
\ia'^ not known to me.” 


An addition to our company came after w(‘ went 
np to the drawing-room; Dr. Johnson seeitied to 
ri<e in spirits as Ids audience inei'('as(*d. He said, 
h(' A\ish('d Lord Orford s pio(nres(') and Sir Asli- 
!i r.ever’s mn^enin (-) nilglit be purcliased by the 
jMiblii?, because both iin- money, and the jiietnre , 
and the curiosities wendd remain in the eonutry; 


whereas if they were sold into another kingdom, I’ e 
nation would indcfjd gtd some money, but wonhl 
lose the ])ictures and curiosities, which it would br 
desirable we shohld liave for improvement in bi'^te 


and natural history. .The only question was, as tlie 
nation was much in want of moni'y, whether it 
would not be better to take a large price from a 
foreign state ? 

ri( ■ cntcr(‘d upon a curious discussion of tin* dif- 
h'rencci between intuition and sagacity; one being 
immediate in its effect, the other requiring a eir- 


(l) The fine Iloujrhton collection, which was sold m Uif 
Phiipie-'S of Jlijssia. — ('. 

(C) Sir Ashton J^ever was kni;rhtcd by George the 'I'lind. 
He died in 1788. His celebrated museum (valued hclmc a 
committee of the House of Commons at 53,(XX)/.) was di.jmsid 
of, in 1784, by a private lottery, to Mr. Parkinson, who rcnuived 
it to Albion-place, Blackfriars-bridge, where it was for in.iny 
years open is an exhibition. The several articles of which it 
was coinpos'd were afterwards sold separately by auction. — C. 
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cuitous process; one, he observed, was the eye of 
the mind,^the other the nose of the iniiifl. (^) 

A young gentleman (-) present took up the ar¬ 
gument against him, and maintained that no man 
ever thinks of the nose of the minf not adverting 
that though that figurative sense seems strange to 
ns, as very unusual, it is truly not more forced than 
Handet’s In my rnimts eye, Horatio.” He per¬ 
sisted much too long, and appeared to Johnson as 
putting himself forward as his antagonist u-itli too 
much presumption; upon which he called to him in 
a loud tone, “ What is it you are contending for, if 
you ic contending?” — And afterwards imagining 
that the gentleman retorted upon him with a kind 
of smart drollery, he said, “ Mr. ^ it does not 
b^^mie you to talk so to me. Besides, ridicule is 
notyWBl^lfd^^t; you have- there •neither intuition 
nor sagacity.” — The gentlcviaii protested that he 
intended no improper freedom, but had tlui greatest 
resp(‘ct for Dr. Johnson. vVfter a short paust*, 
during which we wen' sonu'what uiu'asy ;—John¬ 
son. “ (jive me your hatid, Sir. You were too 
tedious, and I was too short.” Mr. ***•*. “ ISir, 
I am honoured by your attention in any way.” 
Johnson. “ Come, Sir, let's have no more of it. 
We offended one ar.other by our contention ; let us 
not offend the company by our compliments.” 

(l.) These illustrations were probably suggested by tbe radical 
meaning of the wools, the first ol which, in Latin, properly be¬ 
longs to sight, and the hitter to smell. — (h 

(2) The epithet “ i/nung" was added after the t«o first 

editions, and the *''^*^* substituted instead of a da.h -, 

which lead to a suspicion that )uung Mr. Hurke was meant 

- C. 
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He now said, lie wished much to go to Italy, and 
that he dreaded passing the winter in England. J 
said nothing; but enjoyed a secret satij^faetion ia 
thinking that I had taken the most eflectual un'a- 
sures to make such a scheme practicable. 

On Monday, June 28., I had the honour to receivt* 
from the Lord Chancellor the following letter: 

Letter -1G5. LOKD TIIUULOW TO Mil. 

130S\VELL. 

SiRj— I should have ans wered your letter innno- 
• ivitelyj if (being much eng!i'’'etl when I received it) I 
had not put it in njy and forgot to open it til' 

this morning. 

1 am much ohligc’d to yen lor the suggestion ; uni 
J will adopt and prfss it as far as I can. 'I'hc I"- t 
argument, 1 am sure, and 1 hope it is not hkcly to 
IS Dr. Johnson’s merit. But it will he necossar), if I 
sliould be so unfortunate Us to miss seeing you, to con¬ 
verse with Sir Joshua the sum it will be piopcr to 
ask. — in short, upon tlie means* of setting liiin out. 
It would be a reflection on ns all if such a man should 
perish for want of the means to take care of his hraltli. 
Yours, &c. Tiiurlow.” 

Tliis letter gtivc me very liigli satisfaction ; I next 
day went and showed it to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was exceedingly pleaded with it. He thought 
that I should now corninunicate the negotiation to 
Dr. Johnson, who might afterwards complain if tlie 
attention with which he had been honoured should 
lie too long concealed from Iiim. I intended to set 
out for Scotland next morning ; but Sir Joshuu< 

(urdially -nsisted that I should stay another day, 
that Johnson and J might dine with him, that we 
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llirfie migiii talk of his Italian tour, and, a.*? Sir 
Joshua expressed himself, ‘‘ have it all out.” I 
hastened to Johnson, and uas told by him that ho 
was rather better to-clay. Uoswell. “ I am very 
anxious about you, Sir, and particularly that you 
Jiould go to Italy for tiie winU'r, which I believe is 
your own wish.” Johnson. It is, Sir.” Bos- 
WEL*. ‘‘ You have no objection, I presume, but 
the money it Avould require.” Johnson, “ Why, 
mo, Sir.” Upon which I gave him a particular ac¬ 
count of w'liat had been done, and read to him the 
Lord Chancellors letter. He listened with much 
att(‘ntion; then warmly said, “ This is taking pro¬ 
digious pains about a man.” ^ ‘‘ O, Sir,” said I, 
w ith most sincere aifection, “ your friends would do 
every thing for you.” He paused, — grew more 
and more agitated,— till toars started into his eyes, 
and he exclaimed with fervent emotion, “ God bless 
voii all! ” I w as so affected that I also shed tears. 
vVfter a short silence, he renewed and extended his 
grateful benediction, God bless you all, for Jesus 
Cjmiist’s sake.” We both remained for some time 
unable to speak. He rose suddenly and quitted the 
room, quite melted in tenderness. He staid but a 
short time, till he had recovered his firmness; soon 
after he returned I left him, having first engaged 
him to dine at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s next day. I 
never was again under that roof which I had so 
long reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 30., the friendly con¬ 
fidential dinner with Sir Joshua Reynolds took 
place, no otjicr company being present. Had I 
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known that this was the last time that I should en¬ 
joy in this world the conversation of a fri^md whom 
I so much respected, and from Avhom I derived so 
much instruction and entcrtainmi'nt, I should have 
been deeply affected. When 1 now look back to it, 
I am vexed that a single w’ord should have been 
forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine ill our 
e\})prtations, that we cxj)atiated with confidence on 
the lil>eral provision which we w(‘re sure would be 
made for him, conJ(‘cturiTig ^\hefhor nmnificcncc 
Moultl be displayed in one laige donation, or in an 
ample increase' of liis jx-U'^ion, He Jiimself catched 
so much of our entlniNiasiu as to allow hini>C'lf to 
sup])ose it not iinpo-Mble tliat our lioyies inigjit In 
one way or other be ri'aliscd. He said that he 
would rather have liis pension doubled than a grant 
of a thousand pouml k “ For,*' said lie, “ thougli 
probably I may not live to receive as much as a 
thousand pounds, a man would have the conscious¬ 
ness that he should pass the remainder of his life * 
splendour, how long soever it might be.” Con¬ 
sidering what a moderate proportion an income of 
six hundred pounds a-year bears to innumerable 
fortunes in this country, it is worthy of rcunark, 
that a man so truly great should think it splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liberality of 
friendship, he told us that Dr, Brocklesby had upon 
this occasion offered him a hundred a-year for his 
life.(‘) A grateful tear started into his eye, as he 
spoke this in a falteiing tone. 

(1) It should be rccoileeted that the amiable and accoin- 
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Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter his ima¬ 
gination vith agreeable prospects of happiness in 
Italy. “ Nay,” said ho, 1 must not expect much 
of that; when a man goes to Italy merely to feel 
iiow he breathes the air, he can enjoy very little.” 

Oiir conversation turned upon living in the 
c'ountry, whicli Johnson, whose raelanchoU' mind 
re(jLiired the dissipation of quick successive varietv, 
had habituated himself to consider as a kind of 
mental imprisonment. “ Yet, Sir,” said T, “ then- 
are many people who are content to live in the 
country.” Johnson. “ Sir, it is in the intellectual 
world as in the physical world ; we are told by 
natural philosophers that a body is at rest in the 
ydacc that is fit for it; they who are content to live 
in the country are jit for the (country.” 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a 
refinement of taste was a c'lisadvantage,- as thev 
who have attaincel to it must be seldomer pleased 
than those who have no nice discrinUnation, and 
are therefore satisfied with nvvry thing that comes 
in their vvay. Johnson. Nay, Sir, that is a 
paltry notion. Endeavour to be as perfect as you 
can in every resju'ct.” 

I tiecoinpanii'd him in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
coach to the entry of Bolt Court. He asked me 

V 

whether I w’ould not go with him to his house ; I 
declined it, from an apprehension that my spirits 
would sink. We bade adieu to each other affection- 

plishcd man ivho made this generous ofler to the Tor?/ ehainjiion 
was a keen and it is stated Bwf^aphical 

that he jivessed Johnson in his last illness to remove to his hou-ie 
lor the more immediate convenience of medical advice. Dr. 
lirocklesby died m 1797, ast. 76. - ^ 
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ftlcly in tlic oarriaj^e. Whrii he had got douii 
upon the foot pavement, he called out, “ Fan* you 
veil!” and, without looking back, sprang away 
with a kind of pathetic briskness, if 1 may use that 
expression, wliich seemed to indicate a struggle to 
eoTieeal uneasiness, and impressed im* wdth a foie- 
biulirig of our long, long sej»aration. 

I r(*main(‘d one day Jiiore in town, to liaiiL* tlio 
rdiance of talking o^er my iiegoliation witli tin; 
l.ord (’haiicellor; but the multiplieit]^ of liis lord- 
lap's important eugageininth did not allow ol it: 
"O I l(*ft the manag( I!}. H! of the business in tin; 
hands of Sir Joshua 

Soon after this time Dr. .lohivn)!! had tlie morli- 
tleation of beinu intormed by Mrs. J'hrale. tiut 
“ wliatslie snppo.-ted he newer bi^lievi'd” was tiaic : 
namely, that sin* was aclually going to many 
Signor Piozzi, an Italian musie-iiuister. IJc eu- 
ileaMiured to jirevent it, but in \ain. Jf ''In, would 
jmblish the whole of the eorre.''pondeMee ihar 
pass< d betw'ecn Dr. Johnson and her on the subjeeL 
we should liave a. full view of his real sentiments. 
As it is, our judgment must be bia.ssr‘d by that 
eliaracteristie vspecimen which Sir John Hawkins 
has given us. “ Poor Phrale! I thought that lither 
her virtue or her vice” (meaning, as I understood, 
by the former, the love of her children, and by tlie 
latter, her pride} “ would have restraim^d in‘r from 
such a marriage. She is now become a subject 
for her enemies to exult over, and for Jier friiinds, 
if she h.-s any left, to forget or pity.”('} 

(1) [ See JoH>SONIASA, J 
z 4 
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It must be admitted t]»at Jolitj^cm derived a eou- 
sid<Tablc portion of liappliii'ss t'ruin the cojiifbrts 
and elegancies vvliieli he enjoyeil in Mr. Thrale’s 
family ; but ISlrs. Tlirale assures us lie was in- 
del)ted for thex* to Inu' huslxind alone, who cer¬ 
tainly respectc'd him sincerely. Her words are, 
Vcuvrdtwn for his virtue, n n rcnce for hts (oJcuts, 
iu his couvetsalio)i,<tnd\\i\h\t\\.Vi\ endurance of 
a yoia' my liusbaiid first put upon me, (lad of which 
he ronteiitedhf bore his share for sirteen or serr/drni 
years, made me go on so long with Mr. Jtihiison ; 
hut the perpetual confinement I will own to hare 
been terrifying in the first years (four friendship, and 
irksome in the last; nor could I pretend to snp})ort 
it without help, when my coadjutor was iw inorc," 
Alas I how different is this from tiie d<‘el;via‘i();’..i 
which I have heard Mrs. Tiiralc make in his 11IV- 
tinn*, without a single imirmu;' against any pecu¬ 
liarities, or against any one circumstance which 
attended their intimacy !(') 


(1) As n sincere friend of the <»re;it m:in whose life 1 am 
w riling, I think it necessary to gnaid iny readers against the 
nnstaken notion of Dr. Johnson’s thai.uter, winch tins lady’s 
“ Anecdotes” of him suggest; for, fioiii the very nature and 
form of her book, “ it Iciuis deceiition Jiglitei vings to tly.” 

Let it be roineinbeicd,” says an eminent crifie\ “that 
she has comprised in a small volume all that she could recollect 
of Dr. Johnson in twniti/ i/ran,, during which period, doubtless, 
some severe things were said by him; and they who read the 
book 111 Iwo hours naturally enough suppose that his whole con- 


a Who has been pleased to fiirinsh me with liis remarks —R 
'I’liis “ critic” IS no doubt Mr Malone, whose MS. notes on Mrs Piozzi's 
“ Anredofes ” coiita n the rns ol tliese critinsms. Several of bis similar 
animadveisions have been already quoted, wilh the editor’s reasons for ilif- 
ferini; essentially from Rfr Boswell and Mr Malone in,’their estimate of 
Mrs. Pioii/iS work. Mr. Malone’s notes were eommuriicated to me by Mr. 
M'lrklaiul, who purehased the volume at the Svale of the library of the late 
James Boswell, junior, in C. 
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vci virion wns of this ccmijilexion. Ilut the fact is, I ha^c been 
often in his company, and nex'cr inicr lieard him say a severe 
thinj^ to any one; and many otheis can aiict.1 the same. \\ hen 
he dal say a severe thing, it was geneially extortedTliy ignorm.oe 
pretending to knowledge, or by extreme vaniiy or alRviation. 

“'Ihvo instances of inaccuracy,” adds lie, “are peculiaily 
worthy of notice. 

“ It IS said, ‘ that natural roughness of his manner so often 
mentioned would, notwithstanding the regularity of Ins notions, 
burst thiongli them all from time to time; and he once bade a 
very Cclebiated lady, who praised linn vvitli too much zeal per¬ 
haps, oi perhajis too strong an einpliasis (winch always t^einlc' 
limi), consider wJiat her tiattery was worth before she choked 
him wnil It.’ 

“ Now let the genuine anecdote he contrasted vvith tin’s.— 
'J'l' • pel son thus lepiesented as In mg harshly treated, though a 

' ly celebrated lady, was thru pi-.i come to London from an 
disciiie .situation ni the co ntiv. At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
one evening, she met Ur .I.iiiieon, Slie very somi beg.iri to 
pay her court to him iii tlie mu-,* li.lsome strtmi. ‘ Sp.ire me, 

I beseech you, dear .Mad im,’ v..c, he. icnly. She still ttud U on, 

‘ Rrav, 3I.idain, let iis li.ixe no mo*'c td’iliis,’ he lejoiiied. 'ot 
liayiML’'any attention to thesi- w^ininur^, siie conlinned still lu r 
eulogy At length, juovoked hy tins indrlic.ile and i>am oh- 
trusioM of coniplmieiiiV he evtl.mned, ‘ Ueaiest Jaidy. consider 
with yomsclf wli.d vinii tiattery is worth, hefoic yon bestow it 
.so freely.’ 

“ JIow different doi's tlws *tory apne.ir, when accompanied 
with all those circumstances winch really belong to it, but which 
Mrs. 'I'hrale either did not know, oi has sup|)i esseil' 

“ She says, in aiiother place, ‘ One gentleman, however, who 
dined at a iiobiemaii’s house m Ins comjiaiiy, and that of Mr. 
Thrale, to whom 1 was oliliged for the anecdote, was willing to 
enter the lists in defence of King William’s character; and 
having opposed and contradicted Johnson two or thiee times, 
petulanily enough, the master of the house began to ieel uneasv, 
and expect disagreeable eoii.sequences; to avoid which he said, 
loud enough for the doctor to hear, ‘ Our friend here has no 
meaning now m all this, except just to relate at club to-morrow' 
how he tca.scd Johnson at dinner to-day; tins is all to do himself 
honour.’ —‘ No, upon my word,’ replied the other, ‘ 1 see no 
honour’in it, wh.Uever you may do.’ —‘Well, Sir,’returned 
Mr. Johnson, sternly, ‘ if you do not see the honour, J am sure 
I jeel the di.sgrace.’ 

“ 'rhi.s IS all sophisticated. IVIr. Thrale was 7Wt iri the com¬ 
pany, though he might have related the stoiy to Mis Thrale, 
A friend, I'lom whom I h.nl the story, was present; and it was 
7wt at the liiMi'-e of a nobleman. On the obseivafmn being made 
by the master of the house on a gentleman’s contradict mg 
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.fohnsoTi, that he had talked far the honour, fvo. tlio G^ciitlcman 
Touttercd in a low voice, ‘ I sco no honour m it;’ and Dr. .lohn- 
hon said nothing: so all tJic rest (though irotaxv) is incie 
garnish.” 

1 have had occasion soeral limes, in tlic course of this luirk, 
to point out the incorrectness of Mrs. Thrale as to ]>articulars 
which consisted with iny own knowledge. i»ut indeed f-he lias, 
in flippant terms ciiougli, expressed her disajiprobation of that 
anxious desire of authenticify which ])roinj)ls a person who is to 
record <’onversatioiis to wTite them d(jw n at the iiiomeiit. Un- 
Unestionuhly, if they are to be recorded at all, the sooner it is 
h'd.'.c il.e bi'tter. 'f ins lady herself says, “ To recollect, liow'- 
ever, and to repeat the sayings of Dr. Johnson, is almost all that 
can be done by the writers of his life; as Ins life, at least since 
iny acquaintance with him, consisted in little else than talking, 
wlien he was not emyiloyed in some serious jnece of w ork.” She 
boasts of her having kept a common-place book; and we lincl 
she noted, at one tune or other, in a very lively manner, speci¬ 
mens of the conversation of Dr. Johnson, and of tliose who 
talked with him ; but had she done it leceutly, they probably 
would have been less en on cons, and we should have lieeii re¬ 
lieved from those disagreeable doubts of their authenticity wiih 
w'hich we must now pursue them. 

She says of him, “ He was the most charilablc of mortals, 
without being what we call an active friend. Admirable al 
giving counsel, no man saw' his wivy so clearly; but he would 
not stir a finger for the as.sistance of those to whom he was 
willing enough to give atjvice.” And again, on the same page, 
“ I f you ■w’anted a slight favour, you must apply to peojilc of 
«dlu*r disjiositions ; for not a step would Johnson move to obtain 
a man a vote in a society, to repay a eoinpliinent which might 
be useful or jileasing, to write a letter of request, Kc., or to 
obtain a hundred pounds a year more foi a friend who perhaps 
had already two or three. No foice could urge Imn to diligence, 
no impaitumty could conquer his resolution to stand still.” 

It IS aina/uig that one w ho had such ojiporlunities of knowing 
Dr. Johnson siiould appear so little acquainted with Ins real 
character. 1 am sorry tins lad^ does not advert, that she herself 
contradicts the assertion of his being obstinately defective m the 
prtiti's morales^ in the little endeaiing chanties of social life, m 
conferring smaller favours; for she says, “ Dr. Johnson w.ls 
liberal enough in granting literary assistance to others, V think ; 
and innumerable are the prefaces sennons, lectures, and dedi¬ 
cations W'hich he used to make for people who begged of him.” 
J am certain that a more active friend has rarely been found m 
any age. This work, which 1 fondly hope will rescue ins me¬ 
mory from obloquy, contains a thousand instances of his bene¬ 
volent exertions iii almost every way that can be conceived ; 
and particularly in employing his pen with a generous readiness 
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fur those to whom Us aifl could he usoful. Indeed his nblipinj; 
activity 111 doiii" little oflices of kindiies'-, both by Icfteis and 
personal application, wa** one of the most rcmar^.ible features 
in his character; and for the tiiith of (Ins I can a])peal to a 
miniher of his respectable friends. Sir .loshiia Reynolds, IMr. 
I^anj^ton, Mr, nannlion, Mr. ihirke, IMr. Windham, .Mr. Ma¬ 
lone, the Bishop of Dromoro, Sir William Scott, Sir Uoheit 
Chambers. And can Mrs, 'I'hralo forj^et the adveitisenients 
which he wrote for her husband at tlic time td’ his election con¬ 
test; the epitaphs on him and her inotliei; the playful and even 
tiiHmp; verses for the amusement of her and lu‘r daiiirhiers; his 
corresponding with Jier clnldien, and enterniij into 
concerns, which shows Inin in the most aiinahle lij^ht ? 

She 1 elates, (hat I\li. Cholmondcley (1 ) iincAjiccledls rode up 
to Mr. I’lira I e’'- caina^e, in whiih Mr. 'I’lirale, and vhe. ainl 
1 > 1 . Johnson were travellm;;; fl.at lu‘ ji.nd them all his piopi-i 
< 'Jinphineiits ; hut oiisei'Miifi 'hai Dr. Johnson, who was leading, 
did not see him, “ tappeil ihm snntlyon (lie shoulder. ‘ ' Tis 
Mr. Cholmondelev,’ sav- Inisliaml. ‘ \Vell, Sii --and what 
if It IS Air. Cliolmoridelev ■' ,a\s the otiu-i, sUTnlv, jnst lifiiii'.^ 
his eyes a moment fioin Ins Imok, and .eliirmnj.' to it aijaiM \nfh 
renewed aviditv." 'I'Jiis surely coine\s ;i iu>tu>u of Jolmson, 
if he had been j^iossly rude to Mr. ( holmondeley, a genileiii.in 
whom he always Kned and esteemed. If, ilieretme, thcie was 
an absolute nei'essilv tor inentiomne (he storj at all, it irnelu 
have been thought that her'tenderness for l)i. .lohnson’s cha¬ 
racter would have disposed her to state any thing tli.it could 
soften it. Why then is there a to'.'d MJeiiee as to wli.it Mr. 
Cholmondeley told hei —that Johnson, who had known him 
from his e.'iiliest ye.ars, liaviiig been made sensible of wh.il h.id 
doubtless a stiaiige .ipjieaiance, took occasion, wlum he .iftia- 
w.'irds met Inm, to m.ike a very courteous and kind •ipologv 
'Hierc is another little tircumstance wliidi X lannot hut remaik. 
Her hook was published in 178.';; she h.id then in her ]iosses- 
sum a letter from Dr. Johnson, dated in 1777, which he;piis 
thus; “ fUliolinondeley’s stoiy shocks me, if it he true, wliieh I 
can Iiaidlv think, for 1 am utterly unconscious of it. 1 .iiii lerv 
sorry, and very much ashamed.’ Why then piihhsh the anei - 
dote f Or if she did, why not add the circiinistances, with w Inch 
she was well acquainted? 

In Ins social mtereoiirse she thus describes him “ ll\er 
musing till he was called nut to converse, and corivers-ing iill 
the fatigue of his friends, or the promptitude of his own temper 
to take oll’encc, consigned him hack again to silent meihtatioii.” 


(11 t»co' e .1 lines Cholmoiul" lev, Issq , praiulson of (ienrfii, third Karl 
ol Cholinoi.'lel'W', .iiul one ol the coniinishioriers ot e\rise , .i eeiillenian 
respected for In# .ibilitic.s and eUpvneo ot inanners — H — He il.ed in Feb. 
at. 79. — C. fSee Joiinsomana, post ] 
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Yet In the same book vhe tolls us, “ lie was, however, seldom 
inclined to be silent when any mural or literary question was 
started; and it was on sucii occasions that, like the sage in 
* Rasselas,’ h^ spoke, and attention watched his lips; he rca 
soned, and conviction closed his periods." His conversation, 
indeed, was so far from ever fatiguing, Jus friends, that they re- 

S ettcd when it was interrupted or ceased, and could exclaim in 
ilton's language, 

“ With then conversing, I forget all t.me.*' 

^ certainly, tJu o, do noi cJaiin too mircli in behalf of my illus- 
trlod%‘friemi m saying, that however smart and eiitortainm^’ 
Mrs. Tlirale’s “ ivnecdotos" are they must not bo held as gooi 
evidence agaiiwt hnn ; lor wherever an irislance of harsluiess 
and seventy is told, I bog leave to « . Is perfect authenti¬ 

city; for iliough there may have been sotne foundation for it, 
yet, like tliat of his reproof he “ very celebrated lady,” it 
may be so exhibited in ihc larralion as to be very unlike the 
real fact. 

'J'he evident tendency ' 'he following anecdote is to repre- 
sent Dr. Johnson as oxtreineiv deficient m nircction, tenderness 
or even common civility. “ When I one day lamented the loss 
of a first cousin killed in Ainenca,—‘ Prithee, my dear (said 
he), havedonc with canting; how would the world be the worse 
for It, 1 may ask, if all your rclatioi\s were at once spitted like 
larks, and roasted for Presto’s sup])cr?’—Presto was the dog 
that lay under the tabic wliile we talkcji.” I suspect this too of 
exaggeration and distortion. 1 allow that he made her an ^ng^ry 
speech; but let the circumstances fairly appear, as told by Mr. 
JIaretti, who was jirescnt: 

“ Mrs. Thrale, while supping very lieartily upon la;ks, laid 
down her knife and fork, and abruptly exclaimed, ‘ O, my dear 
Johnson! do you know what has happened? The last letters 
from abroad have brought us an account that our poor cousin’s 
head was taken off by a cannon-ball.’ Johnson, who was 
shocked both at the fact and her light unfeeling manner of men¬ 
tioning it, replied, * Madam, it would give you very little con¬ 
cern if all your relations were spitted like those larks, and 
dressed for Presto's supper.’ Upon mentioning this to my 
friend Mr. Wilkes, he, with his usual readiness, pleasantly 
matched it with the following sentimental anecdote. He was 
invited by a young man of fasiiion at Paris to sup with him and 
a lady, who had been for some time his mistress, but with whom 
he was going to part. He said tp Mr. Wilkes that he really felt 
very much for her, she was in such distress, and that he meant 
to make her a present of two hundred louis-d’ors. Mr. Wilkes 
observed the behaviour of mademoiselle, who sighed, indeed, 
very piteously, and assumed every pathetic air of grie^ but ate 
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no less than three French pigeons, ^-hich are as large as En¬ 
glish partrldgc^., besides other things. Mr. W^ilkcs whispered the 
gentleman, ‘ VVe often say in England, excessive sorrow is ww 
ceedsTig city, but I never heard excessive sorrow is Exceeding hutu- 
firy. I*erhaps'07ie hundred will do.” The gentleman took the 

liiiil.” 

Jt is with concern that I find myself obliged to animadvert on 
the inaccuracies of Mrs. Pjozzi’s Anecdotes,” and perhaps 1 
inay be thought to bevQ dwelt U long upon her little collection. 
IJu't as from Johnson’s long res, donee under Mr. Thralc’s roof, 
and his intimacy wirh her, the eeuuiit which she has given of 
him may have made an uiifav nirable and unjust 
my duty, as a faithful biogiaphei, has obliged me feluctunUy to 
perform tbis unpleasing task* 
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CHAPTER XI, 

1784. 

Projected Tour to Italy .— ReynoMa. — Thurlow. — 
Rei\ Mr. Bayshavj — Excursion to Staffordshire 
and J)crby.shire. — Correspondence. — Air Balloons. 
iMst Visit to Tjichjield. — Uttoxeter. — The Jjenrned 
Pig. — East Visit to Oxford, — Jieturn to London. 
— Ancient Universal History. 

Having left the pious negotiation, as I called it, 
ill the best hands, I shall here insert what relates 
to it. Johnson wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds on 
July 0. as follows : — 

'' I am going, I hope, in a few days, to try tlie air 
of Derbyshire, but hope to see you before I go. Let 
me, however, mention to you what I have much at 
heart. If the Chancellor should continue his attention 
to Mr. IJosweli’s request, and confer with you on the 
means of relieving my languid state, I am very <lesirous 
to avoid die appeal ance of asking money upon false 
pretences. I desire you to represent to his lordship, 
what, as soon as it is suggested, he will perceive to be 
reasonable, — that, if I grow much worse, I shall be 
afraid to leave my pliysicians, to suffer the inconveniences 
of travel, and pine in the solitude of a foreign country ; 
— that, if I grow much better, of which indeed theie 
is now little appearance, I shall not wish to leave my 
friends and my domestic comforts, for 1 d' not t avel 
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for jileasure or curiosity ; yet if I should recover, curi¬ 
osity would revive. In my present state I am desirous 
to make a struggle for a little longer life, And hope to 
obtain some help from a softer climate. Do for me 
wliat you can.” ^ 

lie* wrote to me July 26.: 

1 wish your affairs could have permitted a longer 
and continued exertion of your zeal antlkMnejj^ 
'I’hcy that ha\e your kindness may want yffur ardour. 
In the meantime I am very feeble and very dejected.” 

r>y a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds I was in- 
ibrrned that the I.ord Chaiiecllor had called on him, 
and aequainted him that the application had not 
b(*en suecessfiil; but that his lordship, after sp(*ak- 
iiig highly in j)raise of .Johnson, as a man vho u.is 
an honour to his country, desired Sir Joshua to 1» t 
liim know, that on granting a mortgage of his pen¬ 
sion, he should draw^ on his lordship to the amount 
of iive or six hundred pounds, end that his lordshi)) 
explained the meaning of the mortgage to })e, that 
lie wished the business to be conducted in such a 
manner, that Dr. Johnson should appear to be under 
the least possible obligation. Sir Joshua mention(>d 
that he had by the same post communicated all this 
to Dr. Johnson. 

How Johnson was affected upon the occasion will 
appear from what he wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds: 

“ Ashbourne, Sepf. .9. 

Many words I hope are not necessary between you 
and me, to convince you what gratitude is excited in rny 
heart by the Chancellor’s liberality, and your kind otrices. 

1 have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, when 
you have read it, you will be pleased to seal with a hta'l. 
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or any other general seal, and convey it to him: had I 
sent it directly to him, 1 should have seemed to overlook 
the favour 6f your intervention.” 

Letter 466. TO THE LORD HIGH CHAN- 

CELLOR.(') 

“ September, 1784. 

My Lort>, — After a long and not inattentive ob- 
c^rvation of mankind, the generosity of your lordship’s 
o^fer raises in me not less wonder than gratitude. Bounty, 
so liberally bestowed, I should gladly receive, if my 
condition made it necessary ; for, to such a mind, who 
would not be proud to own his obligations ? But it has 
pleased God to restore' me to so great a measure of 
health, that if 1 should now appropriate so much of a 
fortune destined to do good, 1 could not escape from 
myself the charge of advancing a false claim. My jour¬ 
ney to the Continent, though I once thought it necessary, 
was never much encouraged by my physicians; and I 
was very desirous that your locdship should be told of 
it by Sir Joshua Reynolds as an event very uncertain ; 
for if I grew much better, I should not be willing, if 
much worse, not able, to migrate. Your lordship was 
first solicited without my knowledge; but, when I was 
told that you were pleased to honour me with your pa. 
tronage, I did not expect to hear of a refusal; yet, as I 
have had no long time to brood hope, and have not 
rioted in imaginary opulence, this cold reception has 
been scarce a disappointment; and, from your lordship’s 
kindness, 1 have received a benefit, which only men 


(1} Sir Joshua Reynolds, on account of the excellence both 
of the sentiment and expression of this letter, took a copy of 
It, which he showed to some of his friends: one of whom [Ladt/ 
Lucarit U is said], who admired it, being allowed to peruse it 
leisurely at hapi^} ^ made, and found its way into the 

newspapers and magazines. It was transcribed with some in¬ 
accuracies. 1 print It from the original draft in Johnson’s own 
And-writing. 
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like you are able to bestow. I shall now live luihi 
carior, with a higher opinion of my own merit. I am, 
my Lord, &c. Sam. Johnson. ” 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain from pre¬ 
suming to make any remarks, or to offer any con¬ 
jectures. (^) 

(l) This affbir soon became a topic of conversation, and it 
was stated that the cause of the failure was the 
himself, but from the following letters it appears thaTthe matter 
was never mentioned to his majesti/; that, as time pressed, his 
lordship proposed the before-mentioned arrangement as from 
himself, running the iisk of obtaining the king’s subsequent ap¬ 
probation when lie should have an opportunity of mentioning it 
to his majesty. This afliirds some, and yet not a satisfactory, 
explanation of the device suggested by Lord Thurlow of Jolin- 
M>n’s giving him a mortgage on his pension. 

“ Lord Thurlow to Str J. Iteynolris. 

“ Thursday, Nov. 18 1784 

“ Db IE Sir, — My choice, if that hatl been left me, would certainly have 
been that the matter should not have been talked of at all. The only 
object I regarded was my own pleasure, in eontnbuting to the lu'iilth aud 
comfort of a man whom I venerate sincerely and highly tor everv part, 
without exception, of his exalted character This you know I pn posed 
to do, as It might be without an|r expense, in all events at a rate imi.nlely 
below the satisfaction I proposed to inyseif.* It would have sniff'll the 
purpose better if nobody had heard of it, except Dr. Johnson, >nit. and 
J Boswell. Ki/t the chief objection to the rumour is that his ?nr{/e. tij is 
supposed to have refused tt. Had that been so, I should not have «'om- 
miinicated the curcumsUinee. It was impossible for me to take the king's 
pleasure on the suggestion I presumed to move. I am an untoward sub. 
eitor. The time seemed to press, and I chose rather to take on mysr.f 
the risk of his majesty’s concurrence than delay a journey which might 
conduce to Dr. Johnson's health and comfort 
** But these are all trifles, and scarce deserve even this cursory cx]>1ati. 
ation. The only question of any worth is whether Dr. Johnson has anv 
wish to go abroad, or other occasion for my assistance. Indeed he .should 
give me erfedit for perfect simplicity, when I treat this as merely a pleasure 
aifbrded me, and accept it accordingly: any reluctance, if he e\aonllo^ 
himself thoroughly, wilt certainly be found to rest, in some part or other, 
upon a doubt of the disposition with which 1 offbr it. I am, Ac. 

“ Tuorlow.” 

II 

That this letter was designedly kept from Mr. Boswell's 
knowledge, is rendered probable by the following curious cir¬ 
cumstance. On the face of the original letter his name has 
ocen obliterated with so much care that but for the did’ercnt 
colour of the ink and some other small circumstances, it would 
not have been discoverable; it is artfully done, and the sentence 

VOL. VIII. A A 
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Having, after repeated reasonings, brought Dr. 
Johnson to agree to my removing to London, and 
even to fi&rnish me with arguments in favour of 
what he had opposed; I wrote to him, requesting 
he would write thojn for me. He was so good as to 
comply, and I shall extract that part of his letter to. 
me of June 11., as a proof how well he could exhibit 
*^t^uutious yet encouraging view of it. 

“ I remember, and entreat you to remember, that 
virtuji est vitium fugere, the first approach to riches 
i.s security from poverty. The comlition upon which 
you have my consent to settle in London is, that ycur 
expense never exceeds your annual income. Fixing thiV 
basis of security, you cannot be hurt, and you may he 
very much advanced. The loss of yoiir Scottish busi¬ 
ness, which is all that you can lose, is not to be reckoned 
as any equivalent to the hopes and post-ibiliiie.s that open 
here upon you. If you succcHpd, the question of pru¬ 
dence is at an aid ; every body will think tliat done 
right which ends hagpily; and though ycur expecta¬ 
tions, of which I would not advise you to talk too much, 
sliould not be totally answered, you can haully fail to 
get friends who will do for you all that your present 
situation allows you to hope; and if, after a few years, 
you should return to Scotland, you will return with a 
mind siijqilied by various conversation, and many op¬ 
portunities of inquiry, with much knowledge, and ma¬ 
terials for reflection and instruction.” 

Let us now’ contemplate Johnson tliirty years 
after the death of his wife, stiil retaining for her all 
the tenderness of affection. 

appears to run, “ except Dr. Johnson, yon, and Bosweil being 

erased. This seems to be an nncandid trick, to defraud Uoswell 
of bib. merit iu this matter.— C. 
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L*rr*a467. TO THE REV. MR. BAGSHAW, 

At Bromley. (*) 

« 12. 1784. 

" Sir, — Perhaps you may remember, that in the 
year 1753 you committed to the p^ound my dear wife. 
I now entreat your permission to lay a stone upon her; 
and have sent the inscription, that, if you find it proper, 
you may signify your alloAvance. 

“ You will do me a great favour by showi]^ 
where she lies, that the stone may protect her remains. 

Mr. Ryland will wait on you for the inscription (-), 
'‘iiiil procure it to be engraved. You will easily believe 
that I slirink from this innnniful office. When it is 
done, if 1 have strength leinaining. 1 will visit Bromley 
oiice again, and.pay yon [)art of the respect to which 
you have a riglit from, reverend Sir, your most hiindiU'- 
servant, S.vai. Johnson.” 

On the same day he wrote to Mr. Langton : — 

“ I cannot but think tliat in my languid and anxipus 
state, I have some reaison to’cojnplain that I receive 
from you neither inquiry nor consolation. You Inow 
how much I value your friendship, and with what con¬ 
fidence I expect your kindness, if I wanted any act of 
tenderness that you could perform ; at least if you do 
not know it, 1 think your ignorance is your own fault. 
Yet how long is it that I have lived almost in your 
neighbourhood without the least notice ? — I do ntjt, 
however, consider this neglect as particularly shown fo 
me; I hear two of your most valuable friends make tlie 
same complaint. But why are all thus overlooked ? 
You are not oppressed by sickness, you are not distracted 
by business ; if you are sick, you are sick of leisure; — 
and allow yourself to be told, that no disease is more 
to be dreaded or avoided. Rather to do nothing tlian 

(1) See ante. Vol. III. p. 302. C 

(2) Printed in his Works. ^ 

A A 2 
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o do good^ is the lowest state of a degraded mind. 
Boilean says to his pupils 

* Que les vers nc soient pas votr&eternel emploii 
Cultivez VOS amis.’ —— 

That voluntary dcbilUy which modem language is con¬ 
tent to term indolence wiU, if it is not counteracted by 
resolution^ render in time the strongest faculties lifeless, 
^ and turn the flame to the smoke of virtue. — I do not 
rxi'anTi, bi «''sire to see you, because 1 am much pleased 
tu And that your mother stays so long with you, and I 
should think you neither elegant nor grateful, if you did 
not study her gratiflcation. You will pay my respects 
to both the ladies, and to all the young people. — 1 am 
going northward for a while, to try what help the coun¬ 
try can give me; but if you will write, the letter will 
come after me." 

Next day he set out on a jaunt to Staffordshire 
and Derb 3 '^shire, flattering himself that he might be 
in some degree relieved. 

During his absenpe from London he kept up a 
correspondence with several of his friends, from 
which I shall select what appears to me proper for 
publication, without attending nicely to chronolo¬ 
gical order. 

To Dr. Brocklesby he writes, — 

* Ashbourne, July 20. 

** The kind attention which you have so long shown to 
my health and happiness makes it as much a debt of grati¬ 
tude as a call of interest to give you an account of what befalis 
me, when accident removes me from your immediate care. 
The journey of the first day was performed with very little 
ense of fatigue; the second day brought me to Lichfield 
without much lassitude; but 1 am afraid that 1 could not 
hi^ve borne such violent agitation for many days together. 
Tfll Dr. Heberden, that in the coach T read ‘ Ciceroniaim.s, 
which I coD^luflsd as I entered Lichfield. My affection and 
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understanding w^ent along with Erasmus, except that onoe or 
twice he somewhat unskilfully entangles Cicero’s civil or moral 
with his rhetorical character. — I staid five days at Lichfield* 
but, being unable to walk, had no great pleasure; and yesterday 
(1 Dth) I came hither, where 1 am to try what air and attention 
can perform. — Of any improvement lln my health I cannot 
yet please myself with the perception. ****** ^ Xhe 
ostlima has no abatement. Opiates stop the fit, so as that I 
can sit and sometimes lie easy, but they do not now.pitKurp 
me the power of motion; and I am afraid tha^my general 
strength of body does not increase. The weather indeed is not 
benign; but bow low is he sank whose strength depends upon 
the weather i I am now looking into Floyer(l), who lived 
with his asthma to almost his ninetieth year. His book, by 
want of order, is obscure ; and his asthma, 1 think, not of the 
same kind with mine. Something, however, I may perhaps 
learn. — My appetite still continues keen enough; and what 1 
consider as a symptom of radical iicalth, 1 have a voracious 
delight in raw summer fruit, of which 1 was less eager a 
few years ago. — You will be pleased to communicate this ac¬ 
count to Dr. Heberden, ^and if ^ny thing is to bo done, let 
me have your joint opinion. — No^ — ahitcy cuns ! — let me 
inquire after the club.” (2) 

July 31st. — Not recollecting that Dr. Hcberden might be 
at Windsor, I thought your letter long in coming. But you 
know, nocitura petunturf the letter which I so much desired 
tells me that I have lost one of my best and tenderest friends. (3) 
My comfort is, that he appeared to live like a man that had 
always before his eyes the fragility of our present existence, 
and was therefore, I hope, net unprepared to meet bis Judge. 

Your attention, dear Sir, and that of Dr. Hcberden, to my 
health, is extremely kind. 1 am loth to think tliat I grow 
worse; and cannot fairly prove even to my own partiality that 
1 grow much better.** 

(1) Sir .Tohn Floyerj M.D. See ant^, VoL J. p* 96.«— (X 
(2 ) At the Essex Head, Essex Street. 
kSy Mr. Allen, the printer. 
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Aug. 5. — I return you thanks, dear Sir, for your un¬ 
wearied attention both medicinal and friendly, and hope to 
prove the efTact of your care by living to acknowledge it.'* 

“ Aug. 12. — Pray be so kind as to have me in your 
thoughts, and mention my case to others as you have oppor¬ 
tunity. I seem to myself neither to gain nor lose strength. 
I have lately tried milk, but have yet found no advantage, and 
am afraid of it merely as a liquid. My appetite is still good, 
sHhjgh dear Dr. Heberden’s criterion of the vis vifec. 

— As we cannot now see each other, do not omit to write, for 
you cannot think with what warmth of expectation 1 reckon 
tiie hours of a post-day.” 

“ Aug. 14. — I have hitherto sent you only m(|lancholy 
letters: you will be glad to hear some better account Yes¬ 
terday the asthma remitted, perceptibly remitted, and I moved 
with more ease than I have enjoyed for many weeks. May 
God continue his mercy ! This account I would not delay, 
because I am not a lover of complaints or cornplainers; and yet 
I have, since we parted, uttered nothing till now but terror 
and sorrow. Write to me, dear Sir.” 

“Aug. 16.— Better, I ,hope, qpd better. My respir¬ 
ation gets more and more ease and liberty, l^wcnt to church 
yesterday, after a very liberal dinner, without any inconvc- 
nience; it is indebd no long walk, but I never walked it with¬ 
out difficulty, since I came, before. •••••* The intention 
was only to overpower the seeming vis inertia: of the pectoral 
and pulmonary muscles. — I am favoured with a degree of 
case that very much delights me, and do not despair of another 
race up the stairs of the Academy. — If I were, however, of a 
humour to see, or to show, the state of my body, on the dark 
side, 1 might say, 

* Quid te exempta jurat epinis de pluribua una?' 


The nights are still sleepless, and the water rises, though it 
does not rise very fast. Let us, however, rejoice in all the 
good that we have. The remission of one disease will enable 
nature to combat the rest. — The squills I have not n^leeted; 
for I nave taken more than a hundred drops a day, and one 
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day took two hundred and fifty, wliich, according to the 
popular equivalent of a drop to a grain, is more than half an 
ounce. 1 th^uik you, dear Sir, for your attention in ordering 
the medicines; your attention to me has never failed. If the 
virtue of medicines could be enforced by the benevolence of tlic 
prescriber, how soon should 1 be well 

“ August 19 . — The relaxation of the asthma still conti> 
niies, yet 1 do nut trust it wholly to itself, but soothe it now 
and then with an opiate. 1 not only perform the perpetual 
act of respiration with less labour, but 1 can waiiv with leVcr 
intervals of rest, and with greater freedom of motion. I never 
^Itought well of Dr. James’s compounded medicines; his in¬ 
gredients appear to me sometimes inefficacious and trilling, and 
sometimes heterogeneous und destructive of each other. This 
prescription exhibits a composition of about tliree hundred and 
thirty grains, in whicli there arc four grains of emetic tartar, 
and six drops [of] thebaic tincture. He that writes thus 
surely writes for sliow. The basis his medicine is the guiu 
aminoniacum, which dear Dr. Ijawreuce used to give, but of 
which I never saw any cfiTect. We will, if you please, let this 
medicine alone. The s(j|uills have every suffrage, and in the 
squills we will^rest for the present.” • 

“ Aug. 21. — The kindness which you show by having me 
in your thoughts upon all occasions will, I hope, always fill 
.my heart with gratitude. Be pleased to return my thanks to 
Sir George Baker (i), for the consideration which he has b&- 
. stowed upon me. Is this the balloon that has been so long 
expected, this balloon ('^) to which I subscribed, but without 
payment ? It is pity that philosophers have been disappointed, 

(1) The celebrated physician, created a Baronet in 1776, du d 

June 1809, aetat. 88_C. 

(2) Does Dr. Johnson here allude to the unsuccc-ssfiiil at¬ 
tempt made, in 1784, by De Moret, who was determined to 
anticipate Lunardi in his first experiment in England ? ** Moret 
attempted to inflate his'balloon ivith rarefied air, bxit by some 
accident in the process it sunk upon the fire; and the populace, 
who regarded the whole as an imposture, rushing in, completely 
‘destroy^ the machine.” — Brayley's LoniUtiianat voL ii. p. 163 
isote. JllAaXLAKD. 
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and shame that they have been cheated; but I know not well 
how to prevent either. Of this experiment I have read no¬ 
thing : wher% was it exhibited ? and who was the nUan that 
ran away with so much money? Continue, dear Sir, to write 
often, and more at a time - for none of your prescriptions 
operate to their proper uses more certainly than your letters 
operate as cordials.” 

August 26. — I suffered you to escape lost post withotit a 
let ter,^ but y ou are not to expect such indulgence very often ; 
for writ?'not so much bepause I have any thing to say, as 
because I hope for an answer; and the vacancy of my life here 
makes a letter of great value. 1 have here little company and 
little amusement, and, thus abandoned to the contemplation of 
my own miseries, I am something gloomy and depressed : this 
too I resist as I can, and find opium, I think, useful; but I 
seldom take more than one grain. Is not this strange wea¬ 
ther ? Winter absorbed the spring, and now autumn is come 
before we have had summer. But let not our kindness for 
each other imitate the inconstancy of the seasons.” 

** Sept. 2. — Mr. Windham haS been here to see me: he 
came, I think, forty miles oi^b of hi% way, and staid about a 
day and a half; perhaps 1 make the time shorter than it was. 
Such conversation 1 shall not have again till I come back to 
the regions of literature; and there Windham is inter stellas (>) 
Luna minores.'* — (He then mentions the effects of certain 
medicines, as taken; and adds) Nature is recovering its 
original powers, and the functions returning to their proper 
state. God continue his mercies, and grant me to use them 
rightly 1 

** Sept. 9. —> Do you know the Duke and Duchess of De¬ 
vonshire ? And have you ever seen Chatsworth ? I was at 
Chatsworth on Monday: I had seen it before, but never when 
its owners were at home: I was very kindly received, and 
honestly pressed to stay; but I told them that a sick man is 

■ ■■ ■ I ■■ ■ ■ ■ . 

(1) It is remarkable that so good a Latin scholar as Johnson 
should have been so inattentive to the metre, as by mistal* 
to have written st^as instead of 
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not a fit inmate of a great house. But I hope to go again 
some time.'* 

« Sept. 11. — I think nothing grows worse, ^pt all rather 
better, except sleep, and that of late has been at its old pranks. 
Last evening, I felt what 1 had not known for a long time, an 
inclination to walk for amusement; I tbok a short walk, and 
came back again neither breathless nor fatigued. This haa 
been a gloomy, frigid, ungcnial summer; but of late it seems 
to mend: I hear the heat sometimes mentioned, but I do not 
feel it: ^ 

* Pra'terea minimus gelido Jam in corpore sanguis 
Febre calet solA.' 

1 hope, however, with good help, to find means of supporting 
a winter at home, and to hear and tell at the Club what is 
doing, and what ought tQ be doing, in the world. I have no 
comjnny here, and shall naturally come heme hungry for con¬ 
versation. To wish you, dear Sir, more leisure, would not 
be kind; but what leisure you have, you must bestow 
upon me.’* , 

** Sept. 16. — I have no^ let you alone for a long tim^ 
having indeed little to s^. Yo\^ charge me somewhat un¬ 
justly with luxury. At Chatsworth, you should remember 
that I have eaten but once; and the doctor, with whom I live, 
follows a milk diet. 1 grow no fatter, though my stomach, if 
it be not disturbed by physic, never fails me. I now gros^ 
weary of solitude, and think of removing next week to Lich-. 
field, a place of more society, but otherwise of less convenience. 
When 1 am settled, I shall write again. Of the hot weather 
that you mentioned, we have [not] had in Derbyshire very 
much; and for myself I seldom feel heat, and suppose that my 
frigidity is the effect of my distemper—a supposition which 
naturally leads me to hope that a hotter climate may be useful. 
But I hope to stand another English winter." 

** Lichfield, Sept. 29. — On one day X had three lettert 
about the air-balloon (>): yours was far the best, and baa 


(l) Lunardi had ascended from the Artillery Ground on the 
15th of this month; and as it was the first ascent in a baDoon 
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«nabled me to impart to my friends in the country an idea of 
this species of amusement. In amusement, mere amusement, 
1 am afraid it must end, for 1 do nut find that its course can 
he directed so as that it should serve any purposes of com¬ 
munication ; and it can give no new intelligence of the 
state of the air at dr,TerenL lieiglits, till they have ascended 
above the height of mountains, which they seem never likely 

do. 1 came hither on the 27tti. How long I shall stay, 
I have not determined. My dropsy is gone, and my asthma 
is much re& itted, but I have felt myself a little declining these 
two days, or at least to-day; but such vicissitudes must lx; 
expected. One day may be worse than another; but this last 
month is far better than the former: if the next should be as 
much better than this, I shall run about the town' on iny own 
legs.” 

** Oct. 6. The fate of the balloon I do not much lament: 
to make new balloons is to repeat the jest again. We now 
know a method of mounting into the air, and, I think, are not 
likely to know more. The vehicles can serve no use till we 
can guide them; and they can. gratify no curiosity till wo 
mount with them to greater heights than we can reach with¬ 
out ; till we rise above the tops of the highest mountains, 
which we have yet not done. We know the state of the air 
in all its regions, to tlie top of TcncrifTe, and therefore learn 
nothing from those who navigate a balloon below the clouds. 
The first experiment, however, was bold, and deserved applause 
and reward: but since it has been performed, and its event 
is known, 1 had rather now find a medicine that can ease 
an asthma.” 

“ Oct. 25. — You write to me with a zeal that animates 
and a tenderness that melts me. I am not afraid cither of a 


which had been witnessed m England, it was not surprising 

m 1____ _ _ -1_ _ I ^1 a 


Oxford, obtained a prize in this year, for his Latin verses en¬ 
titled Globtis JSroslaticiis. — MAaKLAim. 
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journey to London, or a residence in it. I came down with 
little' fatigue, and am now not weaker. In the smoky atmo¬ 
sphere I was delivered from the dropsy, whicl^ 1 consider as 
tlie original and radical disease. The town is my element(i): 
there are my friends, there arc my books, to which I have not 
yet bid farewell, and there are my adiusements. Sir Joshua 
told me long ago, that my vocation was to public life; and I 
hope still to keep niy station, till God shall bid me Go in 
peace.** 

To Mr. riooLR, Ashbourne, Aug. 7* i — 

Since I was hero, I have two little letters from you, and 
have not had the gratitude to write. But every man is most 
free with his best friends, because he does not suppose that 
they can suspect him u£intentional incivility. reason for 

my omission is, that being in a place to which you are wholly 
a stranger, I have no topics of con cspondence. If you had 
any knowledge of Ashbourne, 1 could tell you of two Ash¬ 
bourne men, who, being last week condemned at Derby to be 
hanged for robbery, went apd hanged themselves in their cell. 
But this, however it may supply us with talk, is nothing to 
you. Your kindness, I *know, v^ou'd make you glad to hear 
some good of me, but I have not mueb good to tell: if I grow 
not worse, it is all that I can say. 1 hope Mrs. Hoole received 
more help from her migration. Make her my compliments, 
and Vrite again to, dear Sir, your affectionate servant.*’ 

** Aug. 13. — I thank you for your affectionate letter. I 


(1) His love of London continually appears. In a letter 
from him to Mrs. Smart, wife of his mend the poet, which is 
published in a well-written life of him, prefixed to an edition of 
his poems, in 1791, there is the following sentence: ** To one 
that has passed so many years in the pleasures and opulence of 
London, there are few places that can give much delight.” 
Once upon reading that line in the curious epitaph quotM in 
“ The Spectator,” 

Bom In New-England, did hi London die^” 

he laughed, and said, 1 do not wonder at this. It would have 
been strange if, bom in London, he had died in New £ng» 
Und.” 
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hope we shall both be the better for each other’s friendship, 
and 1 hope we shall not very quickly be parted. . Tell Mr. 
Nichols that I shall be glad of his correspondence when his 
business allows him a little remission; though to wish him 
less business, that I n^y have more pleasure, would be too 
selfish. To pay for seats at the balloon is not very necessary, 
because in less than a minute they who gaze at a mile's dis¬ 
tance will sec all that can be seen. About the wings, I am of 
your mind: ^they cannot at all assist it, nor 1 think regulate 
its motion. I am now grown somewhat easier in my body, 
but my mind is sometimes depressed. About the Club I am 
in no great pain. The forfeitures go on, and the house, I 
hear, is improved for our future meetings. 1 hope we shall 
meet often wd sit long.” 

“ Septi 4^— Your letter was indeed long in coming, but 
it was very welcome. Our acquaintance has now subsisted 
long, and our recollection of each other involves a great space, 
and many little occurrences which melt the thoughts to ten^^ 
derness. Write to me, therefore, as frequently as you o' ... 
I hear from Dr. Brocklesby and Mr. Kyland(>) that the 
Club is not crowded. 1 ^opL we sha^l enliven it when winter 
brings us together.” 

To Dr. Burney, Aug. 2.: — 

' “ The weather, you know, has not been balmy. I am now 

reduced to think, and am at least content to talk, of the wea- 
tlicr. Pride must have a fall. (2) 1 have lost dear Mr. Allen; 

(1) Sec ant^, Vol. I. p. 219. Mr. Ryland’ died 24th July, 
•798, aetat. 81. — C. 

(2) There was no information for which Dr. Johnson was 
less fateful than for that which concerned the weather. It was 
in lUlusion to his impatience with those who were reduced 
to keep conversation alive by observations on the weather, that 
he applied the old proverb to himself. If any one of his in¬ 
timate acquaintance told him it was hot dr cold, wetvor dry, 
windy or calm, he would stop them by saying, *' Poh! poh I you 
are telling us that of which none but men in a mine or a 
dungeon can be ignorant. Let us bear with patience, or enjoy 
in quiet, elementary changes, whether for the better or the 
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and wherever I turn, the dead or the dying meet my notice, 
and force my attention upon misery and mortality. Mrs. 
Burney's escape from so much danger, and he^ ease after so 
much pain, throws, however, some radiance of hope upon the 
gloomy prospect. May her recovery be perfect, and her con¬ 
tinuance long! I struggle hard for lift. 1 take physic and 
take air: my friend's cliariot is always ready. We have run 
this morning twenty-four miles, and could run forty-eight 
more. But who can run the race with death 

“Sept. 4."—[Concerning a private transacticdl, in which 
his opinion was asked, and after giving it, he makes the fohow- 
ing reflections, which are applicable on other occasions.] 
“ Notiling deserves more compassion than wrong conduct with 
good meaning; than loss or obloquy ^ulTercd by one who, as 
he is conscious only of good intentions, wonders why he loses 
that kindness which he wishes to preserve; and not knowing 
his own fault — if, as may sometimes happen, nobody will tell 
him — goes on to otTend by his endeavours to please. I am 
delighted by finding that our opinion's nrb the same. You 
will do me a real kindiics:f by continuing to write. A post¬ 
day has now been long a day of r^reatioD." 

“Nov. 1. — Our correspondence j/aused for want of topics. 
I had said what 1 had to say on the mattor proposed to my 
consideration, and nothing remained but to tell you that 1 
waked or slept, that I was more or less sick. - I drew my 
thoughts in upon myself, and supposed yours employed upon 
your book* That your liook has been delayed 1 am glad, 
since you have gained an opportunity of being more exact. 
Of the caution necessary in adjusting naiVatives there is no 
end. Some tell what they do not know, that they may not 
seem ignorant, and others from mere indifference about truth. 
All truth is not, indeed, of equal importance: but, if little 
violations are allowed, every violation will in time be thought 

w'orse, as they are never secrets." •— BcaKar. — He says 
“ pride must have a fall," in allusion to his own former a»- 
Lcrtions, that the weather haa no effect on human health. See 
/dkr, No. H. and atite, Vol. 11. p. 89. and 210. — C. 
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little; and a writer should keep himself vigilantly on hia 
guard against the first temptations to negligence or supineness. 
1 had ceased to write, because res])ecting you 1 had no more 
to say, and respecting myself could say little good. 1 cannot 
boast of advancement; and in case of convalescence it may I)e 
said, with few exceptions, Non progredi est regredi. I hope I 
may be excepted. My great difficulty was with my sweet 
Fanny (i), who, by her arlincc of inserting her letter in yours, 
had given hie a precept of frugality which I was not at liberty 
to neglect; ^^nd I know not who were in town under whose 
cover I could send my letter. \ rejoice to liear that you are 
so well, and have a delight particularly sympathetic in the re> 
covery of Mrs. Burney.” 

To Mr. Langton, Aug. 25.: — 

** The kindness of your last letter, and my omission to- 
answer it, begin to give you, even in my oi)inion, a right to 
recriminate, and to charge me with forgetfulness for the ab¬ 
sent. I will therefore delay no longer to give an iiccount of 
myself, and wish I could relate what would please either my¬ 
self or my flhiend. On .July 18. I* left London, partly in hope 
of help fiom new air and change of place, and partly excited 
by the sick man’s impatience of the present. I got to Ijich- 
ficld in a stage vehicle, with very little fatigue, in two days, 
and had the consolation to find that since my last visit my 
three old acquaintances are all dead.—July ‘JO. I went to Ash¬ 
bourne, where I have been till now. The house in which we 
live is repairing. I live in too much solitude, and am often 
deeply dejected. I wish we were nearer, and rejoice in your 
removal to LondonI A friend at once cheerful and serious is 
a great acquisition. Let us not neglect one another for the 
little time which Providence allows us to hope. Of my health 
I cannot tell you, what my wishes persuaded me to expect, 
that it is much improved by the season or by remedies. I am 
sleepless; my legs grow weary with a very few steps, and the 
water breaks its boundaries in some degree, llie. asthma, 

fl) The celebrated Miss Fanny Burney. —B. See ant#, 

p. 217. — C. 
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however, has remitted: my breath is still much obbtruett'd, 
but is more free than it was. Nights of watchfulness produce 
torpid days. 1 read very little, though I am altyic; for I am 
tempted to suj)])ly in the day what I lost in bed. This is my 
history; like all other historie.s, a narrative of misery. Yet I 
am so much better than in tlic beginning of the year, tliat I 
ought to be ashamed of complaining. 1 now sit and write 
with very little sensibility of pain or weaknes.s; but when I 
rise, I shall find iny legs betraying me. Of the money wliicli 
\oil mentioned I have no immediate need : keopaet, however, 
for mo, unless some exigeiiee requires it. Your pdp(‘rs I will 
show you certainly when you would soe them ; but I am a 
angry at you for not keeping minutes of your own ac- 
uprurn et expensum, and think :i little time might be sparer! 
from Aristophanes for the ns Jami/iares. Forgive me, for I 
mean well, 1 hope, dear Sir, that you and Lady Rotlies and 
nil the young people, too many to emimcrate, are well an<l 
happy, (jod bless yt»u all.” 

To Mr. Windham : — 

“ The tenderness with w’nich yon have been pleased to treat 
me through iny long neiflitr li^jalth nor sickness can, ! 

hope, make me ftirget; atid you are not to suppose that after 
we jiarted you were no longer in iny mind. But what can a 
sick man s;iy, hut that iie is sick? Ilis thoughts are neces- 
'-arily concentred in himself: he neither receives nor can gi^e 
delight; his inquiries are after alleviations of pain, and his 
efforts are to catch some momentary comfort. Though lam 
now it- the neighbourhood of the Peak, you must eAjjeet no 
account of its wonders, of its hills, its waters, its cacorns, rr 
its mines; but I will tell you, dear Sir, what I hope you will 
not hear with less satisfaction, that, for about a week past, my 
asthma has been less afflictive.” 

“ Lichfield, Oct. 2. — I believe you had been long enough 
acquainted with the phesnomena of sickness not to be surprisel 
that a sick man wishes to be wheie he is not, and where it ap¬ 
pears to every body but himself that he might easily be, with¬ 
out having the resolution to remove. I thought Ashbourne a 
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solitary place, but did not come hither till last Monday. I 
have here more companyi but my health has for this last week 
not advanced | and in the languor of disease how little can be 
done! Whither or when I shall make my next remove, 1 can« 
not tell; but I entreat you, dear Sir, to let me know from 
time to time where yod may be found, for your residence is a 
very powerful attractive to, Sir, your most humble servant." 


To Mr. Perkins, Lichfield, Octf 4.: — 

** I cannot^but flatter myself that your kindness for me will 
make you glad to know where 1 am, and in what state. I 
have been struggling very hard with my diseases. My breath 
has been very much obstructed, and the water has attempted to 
encroach upon me again. I passed the first part of the sum¬ 
mer at Oxford, afterwards I went to Lichfield, thence to Ash- 
bourn in Derbyshire, and a week ago 1 returned to Lichfield. 
My breath is now much easier, and the water is in a great mea* 
sure run away, so that I hope to see you again before winter. 
Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins, and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Barclay. I am, &c.’* 

To the Right Hon. William Gerard Hamil¬ 
ton, Lichfield, Oct. 20.: — 

** Considering what reason you gave me in the spring to 
conclude that you took part in whatever good or evil might 
befal me, I ought not to have omitted so long the account 
which I am now about to give you. My diseases are an 
asthma and a dropsy, and, what is less curable, seventy-five. 
Of the dropsy, in the beginning of the summer, or in the 
q>ring, I recovered to a degree which struck with wonder both 
me and my physicians; the asthma now is likewise for a time 
very much relieved. I went to Oxford, where the asthma was 
very tyrannical, and the dropsy began again to threaten me; but 
seasonable physic stopped the inundation: I then returned to 
London, and in July took a resolution to visit Stafibrdsfaire and 
Derbyshire, where 1 am yet struggling with my disease. The 
dropsy made another attack, and was not 'easily ejected, but at 
last gave way. The asthma suddenly remitted in bed on the 
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13th of August; and though now very opprcssivei is, I think, 
still something gentler than it was before the remission. My 
limbs are miserably debilitated, and my nighty are sleepless 
and tedious. When you read this, dear Sir, you are not sorry 
that 1 wrote no sooner. I will not prolong my complaints.* 1 
hope still to see you in a happier Aour, to talk over what we 
have often talked, and perhaps to find new topics of merrimeot, 
or new incitements to curiosity. lam, Ac.” 

To John Paradise (^),Esq.,Lichfiel^<^t.27.: 

** Though in all my summer’s excursion I have given you 
no account of myself, I hope you think better of me than to 
imagine it possible for me to forget you, whose kindness to me 
has been too great and too constant not to have made its im¬ 
pression on a harder breast than mine. Silence ip not very 
culpable, when nothing pleasing is suppressed. It would have 
alleviated none of your complaints to have read my vicissitudes 
of evil. I have struggled hard with very formidable and ob¬ 
stinate maladies; and though I cannot talk of health, think all 
praise due to my Creator a«id Preserver for the continuance of 
my life. The dropsy has made two attacks, and has given way to 
medicine; the asthma is very oppreslive, but that has likewise 
once remitted. I am very weak and very sleepltis; but it is 
time to conclude the tale of misery. I hope, dear Sir, that 
you grow better, for you have likewise your share of human 
evil, and that your lady and the young charmers are well." 

To Mr. George Nicol Q), Ashbourn, Au¬ 
gust 19.: — 

“ Since wc parted, I have been much oppressed by my 

(1) Son of the late Peter Paradise, Esq. his Britannic 
Mmesty’s consul at Salonica in Macedonia, bv ois lady, a native 
of uiat country. He studied at Oxford, and has been honoured 
by that University with the degree of LL. D. He is distinguished 
not only by his learning and 'talents, but by an amiable dispo¬ 
sition, ^ntteness of manners, and a very general acquaintance 
with vreU-infonned alid accomplished persons of almost all 
iiations. — B.— See anti, Vol. I. p. 63. —.C* 

(2) Bookselljcr to his Majesty. 
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asthma^ bat St has lately been less laboridufc Whan t ait 1 am 
almost at ease; wd I can walk] though yet very with 
less difficulty!^ this week past than beforei I hope I i3mI 1 
agtin enjoy my friendS) and that you and I shall have a little 
tnhce literary conversation. Where 1 now am, every thing is 
19 ^ H^rally provided ibr me but conversation. My friend is 
sld^jilmsclf] and the reciprocation of complaints and groans 
ofifbrds not much of either pleasure or instruction. What we 
have no(4llt home this town does not supply; and I shall be 
glad of a little imported intelligence, and hope that you will 
bestow^ now and then, a. little time on the relief and enter¬ 
tainment of, Sir, yours, &:c. 


To Mr. Cruikshank, Ashbourn, Sept. 4.:— 

t* Do liOt suppose that I forget you; I hope 1 shall never 
be acctufd of forgetting my benefactors. I had, till lately, no¬ 
thing to write but complaints upon complaints of miseries Upon 
miseries; but within this fortnight I have received great re¬ 
lief. Have your lectures any vacation ? If you are released 
from the necessity of daily study, you may find time for a 
letter to me. — [In this letter he states th^artioulars of his 
case.] — In return for this account of my health, let me have 
a good acccAnt of yours and of your prosperity in all your 
undertakings.” 


To Mr. Thomas Davies, Aug. 14.: — 

« The tenderness with which you always treat me makes me 
culjl^e in my own eyes for having omitted to write in so 
long a separation. I had, indeed, nothing to say that you 
couM wish to bear. All has been hitherto misery acqumu- 
lated opoi^^misery, disease corroborating disease, till yesterday 
my asihoiu^tras perceptibly and unexpectedly mitigated. I am 
much c( 3 S|^ted with this short relief, and am wiHing to flatter 
myself It may continue, and improve. 1 have at presenrt 
sucb^Oi degree of ease as not only may admit Che comfort« but 
the "duties of life JVfake my compliments to Mrs. Davies. *- 
Po6r dear Allen '•--rhe was a good man.” 
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To SirJosHUA Reynolds, Ashbouni,July 12.: — 

<< Hie tenderness with whieli I am treated by my friends 
xAafces it reasonable to suppose that they are desirous to know 
the state of my health, and a desire so braevolent ought to be 
gratified. — I cSme to Lichfield in two^days without any pain* 
frjl fiitigue, and on Mcmday came hither, where I purpose to 
stay and try what air and regularity will effect. 1 cannot yet 
peisuade myself that 1 have made much progress in recovery. 
My sleep is little, my breath is very much encumbered, and 
my legs are very weak. The water has increasefl a little, but 
has again run off. The most distressing symptom is want of 
sleep.” 

** Aug. 19.— Having bad since our separation little to say 
that could please you or myself by saying, I have not been 
lavis^i of useless letters; but t flatter myself that you will par¬ 
take of the pleasure with which I can now tell you that, about 
a week ago, 1 felt suddenly a sensible remission of my asthma, 
and conse{|uently a greater lightness of action and motion. — 
Of this grateful alleviation I know not the cause, nor dare de¬ 
pend upon its continuance; * but while it lasts I endeavour to 
enjoy it, and am ^irous^of communicating, while it lasts, my 
pleasure to my friends. — Hitherto, dear Sir, I had written 
before the post, which stays in this town but a little while, 
brought me your letter. Mr. Davies seems to have represented 
my little tendency to recover in terms too splendid. I am 
still restless, still weak, still watery, but the asthma is less op¬ 
pressive. — Poor Ramsay ! (1) On which side soever I turn, 
mortality presents its formidable frown. I left three old fi ionds 
at Lichfield when I was last there, and now found them all 
dead. I no sooner lost sight of dear Allan, than T am told 
that I shall see him no more. That we must all die, we al¬ 
ways knew: I wish I ha)d sooner remembered it. Do not 
think me intrusive or importunate, if 1 now Call, dear Sur, on 
you to remember h.” 

(1) Allan Ramsay, l^sq., painter to his Majesty, who died 
August 10. 1784, in the seventy-third year of hi$ age, znuLh 
regretted by his friends. 
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Sept. 2. 1 am glad that a little favour from the court 

has intercepted your furious puiposes. (i) 1 could not in any 
case have approved such'public violence of resentment, and 
should have considered any who encoiuaged it os rather seek^ 
ing sport for themsel.es than honour for you. Resentment 
gratifies him who intended an injury, and pains him unjustly 
who did not intend it. But all this is now superfluous. —-1 
still continue, by God’s mercy, to mend. My breath is easier, 
my nights are quieter, and my legs are less in bulk and stronger 
in use. 1 h^e, however, yet a great deal to overcome before 
I can yet attain even an old man’s health.-—Write, do write 
wo me now and then. We are now old acquaintance, and 
perhaps few people have lived so much and so long together 
with less cause of complaint on cither side. The retrospection 
of this is very pleasant, and I hope we shall never think on 
each other with less kindness.^’ 

“ Sept. 9. — 1 could not answer your letter before this day, 
because I went on the sixth to Chatsworth, and did not come 
back till the post was gone. Many words, 1 hope, are not 
necessary between you and ine to Convince you what gratitude 
IS excited in my heart by l^ie chancellor’s liberality and your 
kind offices. I did not indeed expect that what was asked by 
the chancellor would have been refused (s); but since it has, 
we will not tell that any thing has been asked. — I have en. 
closed a letter to the chancellor, which, when you have read 


(1) This no doubt refers to the squabbles in the Academy, 
and an intention of Sir Joshua io resign the chair; a purpo.'-e, 
however, vvhich he executed in Feb. 1790, but he resumed it 
again within a month.— C. 

(2) See ante, p. 350. et seq. There is some obscurity in this 
matter. It appears that Sir Joshua understood Lord Thurlow in 
his wrh(d communication (ante, p. 351.) to have represented htu 
request as rejectedi though in the letter of the 18th of November 
he sa 3 ra the contrary. Perhaps the solution may be, that Lord 
Thurlow 'hapnened at the moment to be, as he often was, on 
bad terms witli Mr. Pitt, in whose special department the in- 
cre4!ie of a pension would be, and that he did not like to speak 
to' him on the subject, — C. 
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it, you will bd pleased to seal with a heed or other general 
seal) and convey it to him. Had 1 sent it direcdy to him) T 
fhoiild have seemed to overlook the favour of jour intervention. 
— My last letter told you of my advance in health, which, . 
think) in the whole still continues* Of the hydropic tumour 
there is now very little appearance: the asthma is'much less 
troublesome, and seems to remit something day after day. I 
do not despair of supporting an English winter.-^ At Chats- 
worth, 1 met young Mr. Burke, who led me very com- 
modiously into conversation with the duke and fluchess. We 
bad a very good morning. The dinner was public.” 

“ Sept. 18. —1 flattered mjself that this week would have 
gjven me a letter from you, but none has come. Write to me 
now and tlien, but direct your next to Lichfield. — 1 tliink, 
and 1 hope am sure, that 1 still grow better. 1 have some¬ 
times good nights, but am still in my l^s weak, but so much 
mended, that I go to Lichfield in hope of being able to pay 
my visits on foot, for there*are no coaches.^I have three 
letters this day, all about the balloon: 1 could haVe been con - 
tent with one. Do not write about the balloon, whatever el*te 
you may think pfioper t« say.” • , 

“ Oct. 2.—I am always proud of your approbation, and 
therefore was much pleased that you liked my letter.- When 
you copied it, you invaded the chancellor’s right rather than 
mine.-—The refusal I did not expect, but I had never 
thought much about it, for I doubted whether the chnncellor 
had so much tenderness for me as to ask. He, being keeper 
of the king's conscience, ought not to be supposed capable of 
an improper petition. — All is not gold that glitters, as we 
have often been told; and the adage is verified in your place 
and my favour; but if what happens does not make us richer, 
we must bid it welcome if it makes us wiser. — I do not at 
present grow better, nor much worse. My hopes however, 
are sotXiewhat abated, and a very great loss is the loss of hope; 
but I struggle on as I can*” 
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To Mi'.«^OHNl^iCH(>Ls(*)^ Licliiield, Oo^ 20#s—' 

** ^cm were here, you were pleased, aft t am told, te 
think tay absence an inconvenience. I should certainly have 
been very glad to give <;o skilful a lover of antiquities any in¬ 
formation about my native place, of,which, however, I know 
not much, and have reason to believe that not much is khown. 
—Though I have not given you any amusement, I have re¬ 
ceived amusement from you. At Ashboum, where I had very 
little company, I had the luck to borrow * ]^. Bowyer'a 
Life;* a book so full of contemporary history, that a literary 
man must find some of his old friends. I thought that 1 
could, now and then, have told you some hints worth your 
notice; and perhaps we may talk a life over. I hope we shall 
be much together: you must now be to roe what you were 
before, and what dear Mr. Allen was besides. He was taken 
unexpectedly away, but 1 think he was a very good man. — I 
have made little progress in recqvery. 1 am very weak and 
very sleepless; but 1 live on and hope.** 

This various mass of correspondence, which X 
have thus brought together, is valuable, both as 
an addition to the store which the public already has 
of Johnson's writings, and as exhibiting a genuine 
and noble specimen of vigour and vivacity of mind, 
which neither age nor sickness could impair or 
diminish. 

It may be observed, that his writing in every way, 

(1) This very respectable man, who contributed so largely to 
the literary and topographical histbry of his country, died in 
1826t at the advanced age of eigbty-two. ** His long life,” as 
his friend and biographer, Mr. Alexander Chalmers, has truly 
observed,* ** was spent in the promotion of useful knowledge.” 
The Li^^of Bowyec, to which Johnson refcta, was republi^ed 
in With large additions, in nine vbls. 8vo., under the 

title of ** Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.” It 
is a storehouse of fkcts and dates and eve^ man interested 
in litdlr^ry biography must own the vast obligations which ai'e 
{ue to its inde&tig^e compiler.M arklaKd. 
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wlietli«r fpr ^ puJ}UG or piiv^% to Iiig friends," 
was hy fits and starts; for we see freqoentl^ time 
many letters are written on the same day. When 
he had once overcome his aversion to begin, he 
was, I suppose, desirous to go on, in order to 
relieve his mind iVom the uneasy reflection of de¬ 
laying what he ought to do. 

While in the country, notwithstanding the ac¬ 
cumulation of illness which he endured, his mind 
did not lose its powers. He translated an ode of 
Horace (Lib. IV. ode vii.), which is printed in his 
works, and composed several prayers. I shall insert 
one of them, which is so wise and energetic, so 
philosophical and so pious, that 1 doubt not of its 
affording consolation to many a sincere Christian, 
when in a state of mind to which I believe the best 
are sometimes liable. • 

Against inquisitive anU perplexing Thoughts^ 

** O Lord, my maker and protector, who hast 
graciously sent me iqto this worfd to work out my 
salvation, enable me to drive from me all such unquiet 
and perplexing thoughts as may mislead or hinder me 
in the practice of those duties which thou hast required. 
When 1 behold the works of thy hands, and consider 
the course of thy providence, give me grace always to 
remember that thy thonghta are not my thoughts, nor 
thy ways my ways. And while it qhaU please thee to 
continue me in this world, where much is to be done 
and little to^be known, teach me, by thy Holy Sldrit, to 
withdraw my tntnd fl-om unprofitable and dangarous 
inquixiea, Arom dilSOultifa vainly curious, and apabta 
impOMible to be solved. Let me rejoice in Ule 
wtdeh thou hast iipparted; let me setVO ^0 
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active zeal and humble confidence, and^ wait with 
patient expectation for the time in which the soul 
which thou*receivest shall be satisfied with knowledge. 
Grant this, O Lord, ibr Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

And here I am enabled fully to refute a very un¬ 
just reflection, by Sir John Hawkins^ both against 
Dr* Johnson and his faithful servant Mr. Francis 
Barber; as if both of them had been guilty of cul¬ 
pable neglect towards a person of the name of 
Heely, whom Sir John chooses to call a relation of 
Dr. Johnson’s. The fact is, that Mr. Heely was 
not his relation: he had indeed been married to 
one of his cousins, but she had died without having 
children, and he had married another woman; so 
that even the slight connection which there once had 
been by alliance was dissolved. Dr. Johnson, who 
liad shown very great libera}ity to this man while 
his first wife was alive, as has appeared in a former 
part of this work (Vdi. ill. p. I'S.), was humane and 
charitable enough to continue his bounty to him 
occasionally; but surely there .was no strong call of 
duty upon him or upon his legatee to do more. 
The following letter,, obligingly communicated to 
me by Mr. Andrew Strahan,,will confirm what 1 
have stated: — 

« 

LETixa 468. TO MR. HEELY, 

No* 5* in Pye Street, Westminster* 

* , " Ashbourne, Aug. 12. 1784. 

As necesluty obliges you to call so soon 
agaia upcn me> you shoi^d atjeast have told the small¬ 
est that wRl supply* your present want: you can¬ 
not'idlppoae I have much to spare. Two guineas 
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is as much as you ought to be behind with youx creditor. 
If you wait on Mr. Sttahan^ in New Street^ Fetter Lane, 
or, in his absence, on Mr. Andrew Strahait, show this, 
by which they are entreated to advance you two 
guineas, and to keep this gs a voucher. I am. Sir, your 
humble servant, Sam. Joukson."' 

I 

Indeed, it is very necessary ta keep in mind that 
Sir John Hawkins has unaccountably viewed John¬ 
son’s character and conduct in almost every par¬ 
ticular with an unhappy prejudice. (*) 

We now behold Johnson for the last time in his 
native city, for which he ever retained a warm aff#- 
tion, and which by a sudden apostrophe, under the 
word Lichj he introduces with reverence into his 
ininiortdl work, “ 'lyiie English Dictionary: " — 
“ Salve mat/na parens (^) While here, he felt a 

(1) I shall add one instance only to those which I have thought it in¬ 
cumbent on me to point out ralkine of Mr Garrick’s having signified 
his willingnebb to Itt Johnsoi* have the lom of any ot his books to assist 
him in his edition of Shakspeare, Sir John says (p 444), " Mr Garrick 
knew not what risk he ran by this Oder Johnson had s6 strange a Ibrget. 
fulness of obligations ot this sort, that few who lent him books ever saw 
them again ” 1 his surelj conveys a most unfavourable insinuation, and 
lias beeb so understood Sir John mentions the single case of a cunous 
edition of Politian, whiih he tells us appeared to belong to PembrokeCoL. 
kge, which probabi) has been considered hy Johnson as his own Anr 
iijiwards ot fifty yc irs Would it nut be fairer to consider this as an inad- 
vcitencc, and draw,no general inference? The truth is, that Johnson 
uoa so attentive, that in one Of 4118 manuscripts in my possessiain he has 
marked in two (Olumns tnioks borrowed and books lent 

In Sir John Hawkins’s compilation there are, however, some passages 
cotiteming Johnson which have unquestionable merit One of them 1 
shall transcribe, ui justice to a writer whom I have had too much occasion 
to censure, and to show my fairness as the biographer of my illustrious 
fnend “ llicre was wanting in hi$ donduot and behaviour that dignitjr 
which results from a regular and orderly Course of action, and by an irre^ 
sistible power comm inds esteem He could nat be said to be a staid man,' 
nor so to h ive adjusteil in his mind the balanceof reason and passion, a^ tp 
give occasion tosaj what ma) be observed of some men, that all th^ do 
just, fit, and right" Yet a judicibiis friend well suggests, ** It mlgnl^ how¬ 
ever, have b cn addeii, that such men are often merely Just, and rigUt|v 
LorreCt, while their hearts are cold and unfbetlng, and that Johpsoii’s 
\utues were ot a much higher tone than those or the ttmAt 
here described ” 

(2) Thx following cii'dumstance, mutually to the honout of 
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revival ;<i^ all t&a teaderness of affec:tioo> an 
instanae of nrhiah appeared in bis ordeciag the 
graye-stones and inscription over Elizabeth Blaney 
(seeYoL I. p. 32.) to be substantially and carefully 
renewed. ^ *' 

To Mr. Henry White (*), a young clergyman^ 
with whom he now formed an intimacy, so as to 
talk to him with great freedom, he mentioned that 
he could not in general accuse himself of having 
been an undutiful son. “ Once, indeed,” said he, 
‘ I was disobedient; I refused to attend my father 
t<f Uttoxeter market Pride was the source of that 
refusal, and the remembrance of it was painful. A 
few years ago I desired to atone for this fault. I 
went to Uttoxeter in very b^ weather, and stood 
for a considerable time bare-headed in the rain, on 
the spot where my father s stall used to stand. In 
contrition I stood, and | hope the penance was ex¬ 
piatory.” (-) 

1 told him,” says Miss Sewaid» ** in one of my 


Johnson and the corporation of his mdiye city, has been com¬ 
municated to me by the Rev. Dr. Vyse from the town clerk:_ 

“ Mr. Simpson has now before him a record of the reepect and veneration 
which the corporation of Lichfield, in the year 1767, had for the merits 
and learning of Dr. Johniion. His father built the comer house in the 
market-place, the two flronta of which, towards Market and Broad-market 
Street, stood upon waste land of the corporatidn, under a forty years’ lease, 
which was then expired. On the 15th of August. 1767, at a common-hall 
of the ballifiii and dtieens, it was ordered (and U)At without any aaliciu 
ntion), that a lease should be granted to Samuel /obnson. Doctor of Laws, 
of the ooeroadunents at his house, Ibr thetermof ninety-nineyoars. at the 
old rent. Wbteh wit five sbiUinju: of which, as town.clerk, jMr. Simnson 

had the honour and pleasure orlnfonning him, and that he was dc_ 

accept it without paring any fine on the occasion: which lease was a^er- 
Wards granted, end the doctor died posseued of this property.*' 

(1) ^crist^snd one of the vicars Of Lichfield Cathedral, 1831. 
-<-MAitxtAia>, 

^ [See JoHMsovuNA, post,"] 
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latest visits to hiitij of a wonderful learned pij 
which I had seen at Nottingham; and which did all 
that we have observed exhibited by dogs and horses. 
The subject amused him. * Then/ said he, * the 
pigs ore a race unjustly calumniated. Piff htas^ it 
seems^ not been wanting to man, but man to pip. 
We do not allow time for his education.^ We kill 
him at a year old.* Mr. Henry Whi^p, who was 
present, observed that if this instance had happened 
in or before Pope's time, he would not have been 
justified in instancing the swine as the lowest degree 
of groveUing instinct. Dr. Johnson seemed pleased 
with the observation, while the person who made it 
proceeded to remark, that great torture must have 
been employed, ere the indocility of the animal could 
have been subdued.—* Certainly,' said the Doctor; 

‘ but,’ turning to me, how old is your pig ?' I 
told him, three years pld. ‘.Then,* said he, ‘ the pig 
has no cause to complain; he would have been 
killed the first year if he had not been educated, 
protracted existence is a good reoompence for very 
considerable degrees of torture.’ ” 

As Johnson had now very faint hopes of recovery, 
and as Mrs. Thrale was no longer devoted to him, 
it might have been supposed (*) that he would na¬ 
turally have chosen to remain in the comfortable 
house of his beloved wife’s daughter, and end his 

(l) Why? Miss Potter respected Dr. Jdhnson, but could 
have felt for him nothing like filial devotion. She was Oe^ly Ss 
old, alnuMt as infirm, and more helplest than Johnson, and it fs 
scarcely possible to imagine anv arrangement less **vatural^ or 
less likely to be agreeeme to eithOt of the parties, and e^dally 
to Dr. Johnson, than that jparfnofv'njD in dueojc which Mr. Boo* 
well suggests. C. 
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life he began it. But there was in him an 
animitteii and lofty spirit (>); and however com 
plicated diseases might depress ordinary mortals, all 
who saw him beheld and acknowledged the invicium 
onifHum Caionis,(^‘) Such was his intellectual 
ardour even at this time, that he said to one friend, 
“ Sir, I Ipok upon every day to be lost in which I 
do not ipal^e a new acquaintance; *' and to another, 
when talking of his illness, “ 1 will be conquered; 
I will not capitulate.” And such was his love of 
London, so high a relish had he of, its magnificent 
extent and variety of intellectual entertainment, 
that he languished when absent from it, his mind 
having become quite luxurious from the long habit 
of enjoying the metropolis; and, therefore, although 
at Lichfield, surrounded with friends who loved and 
revered him, and for whom he had a very sincere 
affection, he still found that ^uch conversation as 
London affords could be found nowhere else. These 
feelings, joined probably to some flattering hopes of 
aid from the eminent physicians and surgeons in 
London, who kindly and generously attended him 
without accepting fees, made him resolve to return 
to the capital. 

(1) Mr. Burke su^ested to me, as applicable to Johnson, 
what Cicero, in his « C^to Migor,** says ox Appius: ** Intentum 
enhn antmum, tanqu^ arcum, habebat, nec languescens sue- 
eumbebnt senectuti repeating, at the same time, the following 

ndile words in the same passage: ** Itaefdm senecUuLhopesta 
est, si seipw defendit, si jus suum retinet, si nemini emancij^ta 
st psqun ad extreoiUm vitae spiritum vindicet jua sumn.” 

Mrocem animum Catonis are Horace’s wordi^ and it may 
becloubted wither atrox is used by any other original writer in 
the same sense. Stubborn is perhaps the most correct translation 
of this ejpthet. -r- M. 
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From Lichfield he came to Birmingham^ -whero 
he passed a few days with his worthy old School¬ 
fellow, Mr. Hector, who thus writes to me: << He 
was very solicitous with me to recollect some of our 
most early transactions, and transmit them to him, 
for I perceived nothing gave him' greater pleasure 
than calling to mind those days of our innocence. 
I complied* with his reefuest, and he o^jily received 
them a few days before his death. 1 have transcribed 
for your inspection exactly the minutes I wrote to 
him.” This paper having been found in his reposi¬ 
tories after his death, Sir .John Hawkins has inserted 
it entire^ and I have made occasional use of it and 
other communications from Mr. Hector (^) in the 
course of this work. I have both visited and cor¬ 
responded with him since Dr. Johnson's death, and 
by my enquiries concerning a great variety of par- ^ 
ticulars, have obtained additfpnal information. I 
followed the same mode with the Reverend Dr. 
Taylor, in whose presence I wrote down a good deal 
of what he could tell; and he, at my request, signed 
his name, to give it authenticity. It is very rare to 
find any person who is able to give a distinct account 

(1) It is a most agreeable circumstance attending the publi¬ 
cation of this work, that Mr. Hector has survived his illustrious^ 
schoolfellow so many years; that he still retains his health and 
spirits; and has gratified me with the following acknowledg¬ 
ment : “ 1 thank you. most sincerely thank you, for the great 
and long-continued entertainment your Life of Dr. Johnson 
has afibrded ro^, and others of my particular fiiends.** Mr. 
Hector, besides setting me right as to the verses on a Sprig of 
Myrtle (see Vol. |. p. 96. noCe), has favoured me with two 
English ode^ by Dr. JTwnson at an early peripd of htf 

life, which will appear in my Litton of his poems. — B. 
early and worthy friend of Johnson died at Birmkighaio, SA of 
September, 1794.—M. 
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of the liife even of one whom be has known inti- 
mately, without questions being put to them. My 
friend Dr. liLippis has told me, that on this account 
it is a practice with him to draw out a biographical 
catechism. 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where he was 
again kindly received by Dr. Adams (^), who was 
pleased to give me the following account in one of 
his letters (Feb. 17th, 1785): — 

His last visit was, I believe, to my house, which 
he left, after a stay of four or five days. We had much 
serious talk together, for which I ought to be the better 
as long as I live. You will remember some discourse 
which we had in the summer upon the subject of 
prayer, and the difficulty of this sort of composition. 
He reminded me of this, and of my having wished him 
to try his hand, and to give us a specimen of the style 
• and manner that he approved. * He added that he was 
now in a right frame of mind; and as he could not pos¬ 
sibly employ his time better, he would in earnest set 
about it. But. I find upon inquiry that no papers of 
this sort were left behind him, except a few short eja¬ 
culatory forms Buitahle to his present situation.’^ 

Dr. Adams had not then received accurate in¬ 
formation on this subject: for it has since appeared 
that various prayers had been composed by him at 
^different periods, which, intermingled with'*pious 
resolutions and some short notes of his life, were 
entitled rby him Prayers and Meditations/* and 
have, in pursuance of his earnest requisition, in the 

(1) This amiable and excellent man survived Dr. Johnson 
about four years, having died in January, 1789, at Gloucester, 
aged 82. A very just character of Dr. Adams may be found in 
“ The Gentleman's Magazine” for 1789, vol. lix. p. 214. — M. 
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hopes of doing good, been published, with a judi 
cious well-written preface, by the Reverend Mr 
Strahan, to whom he delivered tJienL This admir 
able collection, to which I have frequently referred 
in the course of this work, evinces, beyond all his 
compositions for the public, and all the eulogies of 
his friends and admirers, the sincere virtue and piety 
of Johnson. It proves with unquestionable authen¬ 
ticity that, amidst all his constitutional infirmities, 
his earnestness to conform his practice to the pre¬ 
cepts of Christianity was unceasing, and that he 
iiabitually endeavoured to refer every transaction of 
Jiis life to the will of the ^Supreme Being. (*) 

lie arrived in London on the 16th of November, 


(1) There are some errors in the foregoing statement relative 
to .the Prai/ers and AJeditnfio/n, which, considering the effect of 
that publication on Dr. Johi^soii’s character, and Mr. Boswell’s 
zealous claims to accuracy in all such matters, arc rather strange. 
Indeed, it seems as if Mr.*Boswcl]*ha6 read either too hastily or 
not at all the preface to Dr. Slralian's book. In the first place, 
this collection was not, as Mr. Boswell seems to suppose, made by 
Dr. Johnson himself; nor did he give it the designation of 
“ Prayers and Meditations ” nor do the original papers bear 
any appearance of having been intended for the press~-qutte the 
contrary! Dr. Strahan’s preface indeed is not so clear on this point 
as it ought to have been; but even from it we learn that whatever 
Johnson’s intentions were as to revising and collecting for pub¬ 
lication his scattered prayers, he in fact did nothing but place a 
confused mass of papers in Dr. Strahan’s hands, and from the 
inspection of the papers themselves it is quite evident that Di. 
Strahan thought proper to weave into one work materials that 
were never intended to come together. This consideration 
is important, because it has been before observed, but cannot be 
too often repeated, the prayers are mixbd up with notices and 
memoranda of Dr. Johnson’s conduct and thoughts (called by 
Dr. Strahan^ “ Meditations*^\ which, affecting and edifving as 
' they may be when read as the secret effusions of a good man’s 
conscience, would hav^<a very different character iT they could 
be supposed to bo left behind him ostentatiously prepared for 
publwUvm, C. 
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and next day sent to Dr. Burney the following note, 
which I insert as the last token of his remembrance 
of that ingenious and amia'olc man, and as another 
of the many proofs of the tenderness and benignity 
of his heart: — 

Mr. Johnson, who carao home last night, sends his 
respects to dear Dr. Burney and all tlu* dear Burneys 
little and great.” 

Letter 469- TO MR. lIECroR, 

Jn Birnwtfihavu 

“ London, Nov. 17. 17' \ 

Dear Sir, — 1 did not reach Oxford until Fri.lay 
morning, and then 1 sent hVaocis to see the balloon fly, 
but could not go myself. I stai<l at Oxford till Tues¬ 
day, and then came in the common vehicle easily to 
London. I am as 1 was, and having seen Dr. Brockles- 
by, am to ply the squills; hut, whatever he their efR- 
cacy, this world must soon pS^s away. Let us think 
seriously on our duty^ J send jpy kindest respects fo 
dear Mrs. Careless: let me have the prayers of both. 
We have all lived long, and must soon part. God have 
mercy on us, for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. I am, &c. Sam. Johnson.” 

His correspondence wdth me, after his letter on 
the subject of my settling in London, shall now, so 
far as is proper, be produced in one series. July 26. 
he wrote to me from Aslibourn : — 

" On the 14th I came to Lichfield, and found every 
body glad enough to see me. On the J20th I can e 
hither, and found a house half-built, of very uncom¬ 
fortable appearance; but my own room has not been 
altcredi. , That a man worn with diseases, in his seventy- 
second or third year, should condemn part of his re- 
US^Aiiig life to pass among ruins and rubbish, and that 
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no inconsiderable part^ appears to me very strange. 1 
know that your kindness makes you impatient to know 
the state of my healthy in which I cannot boast of much 
improvement. I came through the journey without 
much inconvenience^ but when 1 attempt self.motion I 
find my legs weak, and my breath Very short: this day 
I have been much disordered. I have no company; 
rho doctor (•) is busy in his fields, and goes to bed at 
nine, and his whole system is so different from mine, 
that we seem formed for €ifrerent element; T have, 
therefore, all my amusement to seek within myself.” 

Having written to him in bad spirits a letter filled 
with dejection and fretfuliiess and at the same 
time expressing anxious apprehensions concerning 
liiin, on account of a dreanrtwhich had disturbs d 
me; his answer was chiefly in terms of reproach, 
for a supposed charge of “ affecting discontent, and 
indulging the vanity of complaint.” It, however, 
proceeded; — * 

Write to me often« and writQ like a man. I con¬ 
sider your fidelity and tenderness as a great part of the 
comforts which are yet left me, and sincerely wish we 

could be nearer to each other.My dear 

friend, life is very short and very uncertain; let us 
spend it aa well as we can. My worthy neighbour, 
Allen, is dead. Love me as well as you can. Pay my 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor, 

(2) Dr. Johnson and others of Mr. Boswell's friends used to 
disbelieve and therefore ridicule his mental inquietudes — that 
** Jemmy Boswell" should be afflicted with mdandiolu was what 
none of his acquaintance could imagine; and as ne seemed 
sometimes to make a parade of these miseries, they thought he 
was aping Dr. Johnson, who was admitted to be really a sufferer, 
though m endea\'oured to conceal it. But after all, there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Boswell was liable to great inequalities of 
spirits, which will accoimt ibr many of the pecuhanties of hia 
caaracter, and should inauce us to pity what his conten^tonries 
laughed at. — C» 
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respects to dear Mrs. Boswell. Nothing ailed me at 
that time; let your superstition at last have an end.'' 

Feeling ^ery soon that the manner in which ho 
had written might hurt me, he, two days afterwards 

July 28.), wrote to^ me again, giving me an account 
of his sufferings; after which he thus proceeds; — 

Before this letter you will have had one which I 
hope you will not take amiss ; for it contains only truth, 
and that trwjr kindly intended. Spartam quam nactus 
a orna ; make the most and best of your lot, and com¬ 
pare yourself not with the few that are above you, but 
vvidi the multitudes which are below you. Go steadily 
forwards with lawful business or honest diversions. 

^ Be,’ as»Temple says of^the Dutchmen, ' well when you 
are not ill, and pleased when you are not angry.’ This 
may but an ill return for your tenderness ; but I 
mean it well, for 1 love you with great ardour and sin¬ 
cerity. Pay my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell, and 
teach the young ones to love me.” 

I unfortunately wrs Fo much indisposed during a 
considerable part of the year, that it was not, or at 
least I thought it was not, in my power to write ta 
my illustrious friend as formerly, or without express¬ 
ing such complaints as offended him. Having con¬ 
jured himmot to do me the injustice of charging me 
with affectation, I was with much regret long silent* 
His last letter to me then came, and affected me 
very tenderly — 

Lettbr 470. TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Lichfield, Nov. 5. 1784. 

» ft 

'' Deau —* I have this summer somedmes amend- 

and sometimes relapsed!, hut, Hpon the whole, have 
4at ground very much. My legs are extremely weak^ 
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and my breath very shorty and the water is now increas¬ 
ing upon me. In this uncomfortable state your letters 
used to relieve; what is tlie reason that I have them no 
longer ? Are you sick, or are you sullen ? Whatever 
be the reason, if it be less than necessity, drive it away ; 
and of the short life that we have*, make the best use 
for yourself and for your friends. I am sometimes 
afraid that your omission to write has some real causi', 
and shah be glad to know that you are not sick, and that 
nothing ill has befallen dbar Mrs. Boswell, or any of 
your family. 1 am, &c. Sam. Johnson.’* 

Yet it was not a little painful to me to find, that 
in a paragraph of this hdter, which I have omitted, 
he still persevered in arraigning me as before, which 
was strange in him whef had so much experience of 
what I suffered. I, however, wrote to him two as 
kind letters as I could; the last of which came too 
late to be read by him, for his illness increased mor« 
rapidly upon him thad 1 had apprehended; but I 
had the consolation eff being informed that he spoke 
of me on his death-bed with affection, and I look for¬ 
ward with humble hope of renewing our friendship 
in a better world. 

I now relieve the readers of this work from any 
farther personal notice of its author; who, if he 
should be thought to have obtruded himself toe 
much upon their attention, requests them to cbnsider 
the peculiar plan of his biographical undertaking. 

Soon after Johnson’s return to the metropolis, 
both the asthma and dropsy became more violent 
and distressful. He had for some time kept a jour 
nal in Latin of the state of his illness, and the 

r c 
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remedies which he used, under the title of Mgn 
Ephemerhi which he began on the 6th of July, but 
continued it no longer than the 8th of November; 
finding, 1 suppose, that it was a mournful and una¬ 
vailing register. It is in my possession; and is 
written with great care and accuracy. 

Still his love of literature (*) did not fail. A very 
few days before his death he transmitted to his 
friend, Mr.^ John Nichols, a list of the authors of the 
Universal History, mentioning their several shares 
in that work. It has, according to his direction, 
been deposited in the British Museum, and is printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine forDecember, 1784. (^) 

iV is truly wonderful to consider the extent and constancy 

Iff Johnson’s literary ardour, notwithstanding the melancholy 
which clouded and embittered his existence. Besides the nu¬ 
merous and various works which he executed, he had, at differ¬ 
ent times, formed schemes of a great many more, of whieh the 
following catalogue was given by him to Mr. Langton, and by 
that TOntleman presenteiito Ris Majesty. -*B. — Inis cataloguej 
as Mr. Boswell calls it, is, by Dr. Johnson himself, intitled 
Designs,” and is written in a few pages of a small duodecimo 
note-book bound in 'rough calf. It seems, from the^haiid, that it 
was written early in Ijm: from the marginal dates it appears 
that some portions were added in 1752 and 1753. In the first 
phge of this little volume, his late Majesty King. George 111. 
wrote with his own hand : •— ** Ori^nal Manu$cript$ of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, presented by his Jnend, —— London, Esq, 
April l^h, 1785. G. — [See Johnsoniana,^o5^.] 

(2) As the letter accompanying this list (which fully sup¬ 
ports the observation in the text) was written but a week before 
Dr. Johnson’s death, the reader may not be displeased to find it 
here preserved; — 

Lbtteb 471: to MR NICHOIA 

*'December fi. 1784. 

** The late learned Mr. Swinton, having one day remarked that one man, 
moaning, 1 nippoae. no man but hlmaelf, could iasign all the parts of the 
Ancient Doivenal History to their (Hrop» authors, at the request of &r 
Robert Chamben, or of myself, ^ve the account which I now transmit to 
you in hla own hand; being willing that of an great a work the histcHry 
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During his sleepless nights he amused himself by 
translating into Latin verse, from the Greek, many 
of the epigrams in the ** Anthologia.*’ These trans¬ 
lations, with some other poems by him in Latin, he 
gave to his friend Mr. Langton/who, having added 
a few notes, sold them to the booksellers for a small 
sum to be given to some of Johnson's relations, 
which whs accordingly d^ne; and they are printed 
in the collection of his works. * 

A very erroneous notion had circulated as to 
Johnson's deficiency in the knowledge of the Greek 
language, partly owing to the modesty (^) with 


should be known, and that each writer should receive his due proportion of 
praise from posterity 

I recommend to you to preserve this scrap of literary intelligeiiro in 
Mr Swinton $ own hand, or to deposit it In the Museum, that the vera(it« 
of thu account may never be doubted. I am. Sir, your most bumble set 


vant. 


Mr S-n 

• The History of the 


Sam Jobnson." 


The History of the 

Carthaginians 
Numidtans 
Mauritanians * 

Ostttlians. 

) Garamanthes 

Melano Gaetuhans. 

Nigntas. 

Dissertation on the Peopling of America 

Independency of the Arab! 


Cvrenaica. 

Marmanca. 

■Regio Syrtica 

Turks. Tartars, and Moguls 

Indians. 

Chinese 


The Cosmogony, and a small part of the History immediately follgwing, 
by Mr Sale 

To the birth of Abraham , chiefly by Mr Shelvock 

History of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards, by Mr. PsaJmanazar 

Xenophon's Retreat, by toe same 

History of the Persians and the Constantiuopolitan Empire, by Dr 
Campbell 

History of the Romans, by Mr Bower. 

(1) On the subject of Dr. Johnson's skill in Greek, I have 

S eat pleasure in quoting an anecdqte told by my dear and 
nented fnend, the late Mr. Giflford, in his Life of Ford — 

** My friend the late Lord Grosvenor had a house at Salt Hill, where 1 
usually sMnt a part of the summer, and thus became acquainted with that 
great and good man, Jacob Bryant Here the conversation turned one 
momuig on a Greek cnUoism Dr Johnson in some volume lying on the 
table, vmwh 1 ventured (/or I was then ffmmg) to deem incorrect, and 
pointed it out to him I could not help thinklngi that he was something 
of my opinion, but he was cautions and reserved. ' But, Sir,* said I, Will. 

c c 3 
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which, from knowing how much there was to bo 
learnt, he used to mention his own comparative ai - 
quisitions. * When Mr. Cumberland (J) talked to 
him of the Greek fragments which are so well 
illustrated in “ The Observer,*’ and of the Greek 
dramatists in general, he candidly acknowledged 
his insufficiency in that particular branch of Greek 
literature. Yet it may hfl said, that though not a 
great, he was a good Greek scholar. Dr. Charles 
Burney, the younger, who is universally acknow¬ 
ledged by the best judges to be one of the few men 
of this age who are very eminent for their skill in 
that noble language, has assured me, that Johnson 
could give a Greek word for almbst every English 
one ; and that, although not sufficiently conversant 
in the niceties of the language, he, upon some 
occasions, discovered, even tn these, a considerable 
degree of critical acuipen. jyir. Dalzel, professor 
of Greek at Edinburgh, whose skill is unquestion¬ 
able, mentioned to me, in very liberal terms, the 
impression which was made upon him by Johnson, 
in ^ conversation which they had in London con¬ 
cerning that language. As Johnson, therefore, was 
undoubtedly one of the first Latin scholars in 


ing to overcome hie scrupleo, * Dr. Johnson himself admitted that he was 
not a good Greets scholar.' * Sir,’ he replied, with a serious and impressive 
air, * It for us to say what such a man as JohnsQQ would call a 

good Greet, molar.' I hope that I profited by that lesson^ certainly 1 
never fotVOil^ U.’ —Gifibrd's Works of Ford, vol. L p. IXii.« C. 

(1) 'Mr. Cumberland assures me that he was alw^ treated 
Courtesy Dr. Johnson, who, in hia ** Letters to 
]>^**Yhrale,'’ Vol. 11. p. 68., thus speaks of that learned, inge- 
niouis, and accomplished gentleman: ** The want of company 
ia (in inconvenience, but Mr. Cumberland is a million." 
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modem times, let mb not deny to his fame some ad¬ 
ditional splendour from Greek. (>) 

Johnson’s affection for his departed relations 
seemed to grow warmer as he approached nearer to 
the time when he might hope, to see them again. 
It probably appeared to him that he should upbraid 
himself with unkind inattention, were he to leave 
the world without having paid a tribute of respect 
to their memory* ^ 

Lkm»472. to Mil. GREEN, APOTHECARY, 

At LtchJUld. (2) 

« Dec. 2. 1784. 

** Dear Sir, -— I have enclosed the epitaph for my 
father, mother, and brother, to be all engraven on the 
large size, and laid in the middle aisle in St. Michael's 
church, which I request the clergyman and church, 
wardens to permit. ^ 

The first care must be to find the exact place of 
interment, that the stone may protect the bodies. Then 
let the stone be deep, massy, and hard; and do not let 
the difference of ten pounds, or more, defeat our 
purpose. > 

I have enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter will 
pay you ten more, which I gave her for the same pur¬ 
pose. What more is wanted shall be sent; and 1 beg 
that all possible haste may be made, for I wish to have 
it done while I am yet alive. Let me know, dear Sir, 
that you receive this* 1 am, &c. Sam. Johnson.'^ 

(1) In this place Mr. Boswell had introduced extracts from 
cotemporary waters whom he supposed to have imitated Johiw 
eon's style, which it has been thought convenient to transpose to 
the end of the Life.C. — [See johmsoniama, post.'\ 

(«) A relation of Dr. Johnson. See anth, Vol, VL p* 98* ^ 

c 0 4f 
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L*rrE»473. TQ MRS. LUCY PORTER, 

jii Lichfield* (i) 

« Dec. 2. 1784. 

f 

Dear Madar, — 1 am very ill, and desire your 
prayers. I have sent Mr. Green the epitaph, and a 
power to call on you tor ten pounds. 

laid this summer a stone over Tetty, in the 
chapel of Bromley in Kent. The Inscription is in 
Latin (^), of which this is th^ English. (Here a trans¬ 
lation.) Thut this is done, 1 thought it fit that you 
should know. What care will be taken of us, who can 
tell ? May God pardon and bless us, for^ Jesus Christ's 
sake. I am, &c. Sam. Johnson." 

(1) This^lady survived Dr. Johnson just thirteen months. 
She died at Lichfield, in her 7Ist year, Juiuary 13. 1786, and 
bequeathed the principal part of her fortune to the Rev. 
Pearson, of Lichfield. M. 

(2) See anti, Vok I. p« 287. — C. 
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Iast JUneis, and Death, 

Mt readers are now, at last, to behold Samuex; 
Johnson preparing himself for that doom, from 
which the most exalted powers afford no exemption 
to man. Death had always been to him an object 
of terror; so that, though by no means happy, he 
’ still clung to life with an eagerness at which many 
have wondered. At any time when he was ill, he 
was very much pleased to be told that he looked 
better. An ingenichis mdinber of the Eumelian 
Clfib (^) informs me, that upo|;^ one occasion, when 
he said to him that he saw health returning to his 
cheek, Johnson seized him by the hand and ex¬ 
claimed, Sir, you are one of the kindest friends I 
ever had.” ^ 

His own statement of his views of futurity will 
appear truly rational; and may, perhaps, impress 
the unthinking with seriousness. 

(l) A club in London, founded by the learned and ingenious 
j^ysician, Dr. Ash, in honour of whose name it was called 
ilumelian [literally, mll^ashed], from the Greek Ev/iiXiar: though 
it was warmly contended, and even put to‘a vote, that it should 
have the more obvious appellation Of Fraxineant from the 
Latm. 
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You know,” says he (’) to Mrs. Thrale, I never 
thought confidence with respect to futurity any part of 
the character of a brave, a wise, or a good man. Bra¬ 
very has no place where it can avail nothing ; wisdom 
impresses stiongly the consciousness of those faults, of 
which it is, perhaps^ itself an aggravation ; and good¬ 
ness, always wishing to be better, and imputing every 
deficience to criminal negligence, and every fault to 
voluntary corruption, never dares to suppose the con¬ 
dition of forgiveness fulfille^l, nor what is wanting in 
the crime supplied by penitence. 

This is the state of the best; but what must be 
the condition of him whose heart will not suffer him to 
rank himself among the best, or among die good ? 
Such must be his di:ead of the approaching trial, as 
will leave him little attention to the opinion of those 
whom he is leaving for ever ; and the serenity that is 
not felt, it can be no virtue to feign.” 

• 

His great fear of death, and the strange dark 
manner in which Sir John Hawkins (''^) imparts the 
uneasiness which he ‘expressed on account of 
offences with which he charged himself, may give 
occasion to injurious suspicions, as if there had 
been something df more thai;i ordinary criminality 
weighing upon his conscience. On that account, 
therefore, as well as from the regard to truth whiph 
he inculcated (^, I am to mention (with all pos¬ 
sible respect and delicacy, however), that his con- 

(1) Letters, Vol, II. p. JL 

(S) 1 am obliged to say, that I can see nothing more strange 
or dark in Hawkins’s expressions than in Mr. Boswell’t-^—n^, 
than in Dr. Johnson’s own. — C. 

‘See what he said to Mr. Malone ithti, p* 29 , 
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duct, after he came to London, and had associated 
with Savage and others, was not sO atrictly virtuous, 
in one respect, as when he was a younger man. It 
was well known that his amorous inclinations were 
uncommonly strong and impetiibus. He owned to 
many of his friends, that he used to take women of 
tiip town to taverns, and hear them relate their his¬ 
tory. In short, it mus^ not be concealed, that like 
many other good and pious men, amoilg whom we 
may place the apostle Paul upon his own atithority, 
iT(Anson was not free from propensities which were 
ever “warring against the law of his mind,”— and 
that in his combats with them, he was sometimes 
overcome. 

Here let the profane and licentious pause; let 
them not thoughtlessly say that Johnson was an 
hypocrite^ or that \us» principles were not firm, be¬ 
cause his practice was not juniformly conformable to 
what he professed. * 

Let the question be considered independent of 
moral and religious associations; and no man will 
deny that thousands, in many instances, act against 
conviction. Is a prodigal, for example, an hypo^ 
crite, when he owns he is satisfied that his extra¬ 
vagance will bring him to ruin and misery ? We 
are sure he believes it; but immediate inclinationr 
strengthened by indulgence, prevails over that 
belief in infiuencing his conduct. Why then shall 
credit be refused to the sincerity of those who ac¬ 
knowledge their persuasion of moral and religions 
<itity, yet sometimes fail of living as it requires ? 1 
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heard Dr. Johnson once observe, “ There is some¬ 
thing noble in publishing truth, though it condemns 
one’s self.” And one who said in his presence, 

he had no notion of people being in earnest in 
their good professidbs, whose practice was not suit¬ 
able to them,” was thus reprimanded by him : — 
“ Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human nature 
as not to know that a may be very sincere in 
good principles, without having good practice ?” ( 2 ) 

But let no man encourage or soothe himself in 

presumptuous sin," from knowing that Johnson 
was sometimes hurried, into indulgences which he 
thought criminal. I have exhibited this circum¬ 
stance as a shade in so great a character, both from 
my sacred love of truth, and to show that he was 
not so weakly scrupulous as he has been repre¬ 
sented by those who imagine that the sins, of which 
a deep sense was 'upon l^is mind, were merely such 
little venial trifles as*^pouring milk into his tea on 
Good-Friday. His understanding will be defended 
by my statement, if his consistency of conduct be 
in some degree impaired. But what wise man 
would, for momentary gratifications, deliberately 
subject himself to sufier such uneasiness as we find 

( 1 ) Journal ofa Tour to the Hebrides (ant^, Vol. IV.p. 221.). 
On the same subject, in his letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated No> 
vember 29. 1783, he makes the following just observation: 
** Lif(p, to be worthy of a rational being, must be always in pro¬ 
gression j we must always purpose to do more or better than in 
tune past. The mind is enlarged and elevated by mere pur¬ 
poses, though they end as they began, by airy contemplation. 
Ve coUipare and judge, though we do not pracUse.” 

(2) See Vol. V. p. KM. 
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was experienoed by Johnson in reviewing his con> 
duct as compared with bis notion of the ethics of 
the Gospel ? Let the following passafies be kept in 
remembrance: — 

''O Godj giver and preserver'of all life^ by whose 
power 1 was created, and by whose providence I am 
sustained, look down upon me with tenderness and 
mercy; grant that 1 may not have been created to be 
finally destroyed; that I#may not be pieserved to add 
wickedness to wickedness.** (Pr. and MeS. p.47.) 

0 Lord, let me not sink into total depravity ; look 
down upon me, and rescue me at last from the captivity 
of sin.’* (p. 6*8.) 

'^Almighty and most merciful Father, who hath 
continued my life from year to year, grant that by 
longer life I may become less desirous of sinful plea¬ 
sures, and more careful of eternal happiness.” (P. 84.) 

Let not my years be multiplied to increase my 
guilt; but as my age .advances, let me become more 
pure in my thoughts, more regular in my desires, and 
more obedient to thy •laws.”* (p. 120.) 

Forgive, O merciful Lord, whatever I have done 
contrary to thy laws. Give me such a sense of my 
wickedness as may produce true contrition and effectud 
repentance: so that when I shall be called into another 
state, I may be received among the sinners to whom 
sorrow and reformation have obtained pprdon, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen.” (p. 130.) 

Such was the distress of mind, such the penitence 
of Johnson, in his hours of privacy, and in his 
devout approaches to his Maker. His sincerit^y 
therefore, must appear to every candid mind un¬ 
questionable. 
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It is of essential consequence to keep in view 
that there was in this excellent man's conduct no 
false principle of commutation^ no delibevate indulg¬ 
ence in sin, in consideration of a counterbalance of 
duty. His offending and his repenting were dis¬ 
tinct and separate (i); and when we consider his 
almost unexampled attention to truth, his inflexible 
integrity, his constant piety, who will dare to cast 
a stone at him ? " Besides,* let it never be forgotten 
that he cannot be charged with any offence indi¬ 
cating badness of hearty any thing dishonest, base, 
or malignant; but that, on the contrary, he was cha¬ 
ritable in an extraordinary degree : so that even in 
one of his own rigid judgments of himself (Easter- 
eve, 1781)> while he says, “I have corrected no 
external habits;” he is obliged to own, ‘‘I hope 
that since my last communion I have advanced, by 
pious reflections, in my submission to God, and my 
benevolence to man.”,(p! 192.)* 

I am conscious that this is the most difficult and 
dangerous part of my biographical work, and I can¬ 
not but be very anxious concerning it. I trust that 
I have got through it, preserving at once my regard 
to truth, — to my friend, — and to the interests of 
virtue and religion. Nor can 1 apprehend that more 
harm can ensue from the knowledge of the irregu¬ 
larities of Johnson, guarded as I have stated it, than 

(l) Dr. Johnaon related, with very earnest approbation, a 
story of a gentleman, who, in an impulse of passion, overcame 
the vijrtue of a young woman. When she said to him, 1 am 
ahnid we have done wrong < ** he answered, “ Yes, we havo 
done wrong j —* for I would not debauch her mind*” 
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from knowing that Addison and Parnell were ;d- 
temperate in the use of wine; which he himself, in 
his Lives of those celebrated writers and pious me 
has not forborne to record. 

It is not my intention to. givfi a very minute de¬ 
tail of the particulars of Johnson’s remaining days 
of whom it was now evident that the crisis was fast 
approaching, when he i^ust “ die like merit and fad 
like one of the princesf Yet it will bt* instructive^, 

well as gratifying to the curiosity of my readers, 
to record a few circumstances, on the authenticity 
of which they may perfectly rely, as I have been at 
the utmost pains to obtain an accurate account oc' 
his last illness, from the best authority. 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Warren, and 
Dr. Butter, physicians, generously attended him, 
without accepting any fees, as did Mr, Cruikshank, 
surgeon; and all that could be done from profes¬ 
sional skill and ability was tried, to prolong a life so 
truly valuable. He himself, indeed, having, on ac¬ 
count of his very bad constitution, been perpetually 
applying himself to medical inquiries, united his 
own efforts with those of the gentlemen who attended 
him; and imagining that the dropsical collection of 
water which oppressed him might be drawn off by 
making incisions in his body, he, with his usual re¬ 
solute defiance of pain, cut deep, when he thought 
that his surgeon had done it too tenderly. (^) 

a 

(l) This bold experiment Sir John Hawkins has related in 
such a manner as to suggest a charge against Johnson oi 
intentionally hastening his end; a charge so very inconsisteut 
with his character in every respect, that it is injurious even 
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About eight or ten days before his death, when 
Dr. Brocklesby paid him his morning visit, he seemed 
very low and desponding, and said, ** I have been 
as a dying man all night.” He then emphatically 
broke out in the wofds of Shakspeare,— 

** Canst thou not miqister to a mind diseased; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Raze out the written troubles of the' brain; 

And w^th some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stufiP’d bosom of that perilous stu£^ 

Which weighs upon the heart?*' 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answered from the 

same great poet, — 

“ ■ - - - - Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself.” 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with the 
application. 

On another day after this, .when talking on the 
subject of prayer, Dr. Brocklesby repeated from 
Juvenal, 

Orandum est, ut si/- mens sana in corpore sano,” 

and so on to the end of the tenth satire; but in run¬ 
ning it quickly over, he happened, in the line, 

“ Qui spatium vits extremum inter munera ponat (i),** 

to refute it, as Sir John has thought it necessary to do. It 
is evident, that what Johnson did in hopes of relief indicated an 
extraordinary eagerness to jetard his dissolution. — B. — If Sir 
J. Hawkins, whose account the reader will hereafter see (post, 
Johnsoniama), makes rather too much of this singular incident, 
surely Mr. Roswell treats too lightly the morbid impatience 
which in^c^ Dr. Johnson to t^e the lancet into ois own 
hands.« C. 

(1) Mr. Boswell has omitted to notice the line, for the sake 
of which Dr. Brocklesby probably introduced the quotation, 

** Fortem peace animura et mortk terrore eatenkm / ” -« C. 
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to pronounce supremum for extremum ; at which 
Johnson’s critical ear instantly took offence, and 
discoursing vehemently on the unmetrtcal effect of 
such a lapse, he showed himself as full as ever of 
tlic spirit of the grammarian. 

Having no other relations (^), it Iiad been for 
some time Johnson’s intention to make a liberal 
provision for his faithful^servant, Mr. Francis Barber, 
whom he looked upon as particularly under Ins 
jirolection, and whom he had all along treated truly 
as an humble friend. Having asked Dr. Brock- 
lesby what would be a proper annuity to a favourite 
servant, and being answertd tliai it must depend on 
the circumstances of the master; and that in the 
case of a nobleman fifty pounds a year was con¬ 
sidered as an adtHpiale reward for many years’ 

• 

(1) The author in a former psi<;e has shown the injustice 
of Sir John Hawkins’s ciiarge against Johnson, with respect to 
a person pf the name of Hccly, whom he has inaccurately rc- 
jiroscnted as a relation of Johnson’s. See p. 376. That John¬ 
son was anxious to discover w^hether any of his relations were 
living, IS evinced by the following letter, written not long before 
lie made his will: — 

« TO THE REV. DR. VVSE. 

In Lambeth. 

Bolt Court, Nov. 29. 1784. 

** Sir, — 1 am desirous to know whether Cliarles Srninshaw, of Wood.srasc 
(I think), in your father's neighbourhood, be now living; what is his con¬ 
dition, and where he may be found. If you can conveniently make'any 
inquiry about him, and can do it without delay, it will be an act of great 
kindness to me, he being very nearly related to me. 1 beg [you] to pardon 
this trouble. I am, &c. Sam. Juhnbon.” 

In conformity to the wish expressed in the preceding letter, 
an inquiry was made; but no descendants of Charles Scrimshaw, 
or of his sisters, were discovered to be living. Dr. Vyse informs 
me, that Dr. .Tohnson told him, “ he was disappointed in the 
inquiries he had made after his relations." There is therefore 
no ground whatsoever for siiimosmg that he was unmindftil of 
them, or neglected them. — M. 

VOL. Vltl. '* 
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faithful service; — “ Then," said Johnson, “ shall 
I be nobiltssmus, for I mean to leave Frank seventy 
pounds a year, and I desire you to tell him so." It is 
strange, however, to think, that Johnson was not free 
ffom that general weakness of being averse to exe¬ 
cute a will, so that he delayed it from time to time; 
and had it not been for Sir John Hawkins’s repeat¬ 
edly urging^ it, I think it i% probable that his kind 
resolution would not have been fulfilled. After 
making one, which, as Sir John Hawkins informs us, 
extended no further than the promised annuity, John¬ 
son’s final disposition of his property was established 
by a Will and Codicil, of w'hich copies are sub¬ 
joined. (^) 

(1) “ In the name of God. Amen. I, Samur] Johnson, being in full 
iKtssMifisjon of mv facultios, but fearing this night may put an ehd to my 
iife, do ordain this my la'>t will and testament. I bequeath to God a soul 
polluted by many sms, but I liope puriheif by Jesus Clirist I leave seven 
hundred and fifty )K)unds ni the hands of Rennet Tjangtnn, Esq.; three 
hundred pounds in the hands of f-lr. Raiclay and Mr. Perkins, brewers j 
one hundretl and fifty pounds In the haniis ftf Dr. Percy, bishop of Dro- 
more; one thousand pounds, tlirec percent, annuities in the public funds; 
and one luindrcfl pounds now ^iiigby me in ready money : all these before- 
mentioned .sums and property I leave, I say, to Sir Joshua Reyiiold.s, Sir 
' John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, of Doctor’s Commons, in trust, for 
the following uses ; — That is to say, to pay to the lepreseritatives of the 
late William Innys, bookseller, in St. Paul’s Churchyanl, the sum of two 
hundreil jionnds ; to Mrs White, my female .servant, one hundred pounds 
stock in the three per cent annuities aforesaid The rest of the aforesaid 
sums of money and property, together with my books, plate, and houseliold 
furniture. I leave to the before-mentioned Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John 
Hawkins, and Dr. William Sebtt, also in trust, to be applied, aRer pa yin., 
my debts, to the use of Francis Rarbcr, my man-servant, a negro, in such 
manner as they shall judge most fit and available to his benefit. And I 
appoint the aforesaid Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. 
Williani Scott, sole executors of this my l.Hst will and testament, hereby 
revoking all former wills and testaments whatever. In witness whercoi 
I hereunto subscribe my name, and alhx ray seal, this eighth day of 
December, 178-1. “Sam. Johnson, (L. S.) 

Signed, sealed, published, declared, and delivered, by the said 
testator, as his last will and testament, in the presence of us, 
the word two being lirst inserted in the opposite page. 

“ GBORGij Straban. 

“John Desmoulins.” 

** By way of codicil ta my last will and testament, I. Samuel Johnson, 
five, devise, and bequeath, my messuage or tenement situate at Lichflcldi 
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The consideration of numerous papers of which 
he was possessed seems# to have struck Johnson’s 
mind with a sudden anxiety; and as *thcy were in 
great confusion, it is much to be lamented that he 

t 


in the county of Stafford, with the appiirtcnances in the tenure and occu¬ 
pation of Mrs. Bond, of Lidiiield, aforciiaid, or of Mr. llinchinan, her 
under-tenant, to my executor^, m tru»t, to sell and dispose of the same; 
and the money arising from such aale I give and bequeath as follows, vtx. 
to Thomas and Benjamin, the solib of hisher Johnsori,alate of Leicester, 

and - Whiting, daughter of Thomas Johnson, late of Coventry, 

and the grand-daughter of the said Thomas Johnson, one full and equal 
fourth part each: but in case there shall he more grand-daughters than 
one of the said Thomas Johnson In mg at the time of my decease, I give 
and bequeath the part or share (liatoiie to and equally between such 
grand-daughters. I give and bt-qucatli to the Rev. Mr Regers, of Bcrklev, 
near Froom, in the county of Seineisct, the sum of one hundred pounds, 
requesting him to apply the same towards the maintenance of Elizabetli 
Herne, a lunatic. 1 also give and bequeath to my god-childrcn, the >^'>11 
«iid daughter of Mauritius T^owe, painter, each ol tiiem one hundred 
pounds ot iny stock 111 the three (lor cent, consolidated annuities, to be 
applied and disposed ol by and at the discretion of my executors, in the 
education or settlement in Ihe world of them my said legatees. Also I 
give and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins, one of my executors, the Aniiales 
Ikiclesiastici of Baronins, and Holiiishcd’s and Stowe’s Chronicles, and also 
an octavo Common Prayer-Book To Beiinet Langtori, Esq, 1 give and 
bequeath my Polyglot Bible. To Sir Joshua Reynolds ray great French 
Dictionary, by Martiniere; and my own copy of my folio English Dic¬ 
tionary, of the last revision , To Dr ^V'tllmni Scott, one of my executors, 
the Dictionnaire <le Commerce, and Lcctius’s edition of the Greek Poets. 
To Mr. Windham, Poot.v Graici llcroici per Heiiriciim Stephanum. T*» 
the Rev. Mr. Strahan, vicar of Islington, » Middlesex, Mill’s Greek '1\ 
tament, Beza’s Greek Testament, by Stcpliens, all my Latin Bibles, and n*^ 
Greek Bible, by Wechlms To Dr. Hcln-rden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr Butter, 
and Mr. Cruikshank, tlie surgeon who attended me, Mr. Holder, iny apo¬ 
thecary, Gerard Hamilton, Esq., Mrs. (Gardiner, of Snow-hill, Mrs. 
Frances Reynolds, Mr. Hoolc, and the Reverend Mr. Hoole, his son, cacli 
a book at their election, to keep as a token of remembrance. I also give and 
bequeath to Mr. John Desmoulins, two hundred pounds consolidated three 
per cent, annuities; and to Mr. Sastres, the Italian master, the sum ot five 
pounds, to he laid out in books of piety tor his own use. And whereas the 
said Bcnnet Langtnn hath agreed, in consideration of the sum ot seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to be in his hands, to 
grant and secure an annuity of seventy pounds payable during the life of 
me and my servant, Francis Barber, and the hie «f the aurvivoi of us, to 
Mr. George Stubbs, in trust for us; my mind and will is, that in case of 
my decease before the said agreement shall be perfected, the said sum of 
seven hundred and hfly pounds, and the bonci for securing the said sum, 
shall go to the said Francis Barber; and 1 hereby give and bequeath to 
him the same, in lieu of the bequest in his favour cmitained in my sav' 
will. And 1 liereby empower my executors to deduct and retain all eX 
peiises that shall or may be incurred in the execution of my said will, or of 
this codicil thereto, out of such estiite and effects as J shall die possessed of. 
All the rest, residue, and remainder of iny estate and eflecls I give ,Trid 
bequeath to my said executors, iii trust for the said Fiancis Barber, ins 
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^ad not instructed some faithful and discreet per¬ 
son with the care and selection of them; instead of 


executors and administrators. Witness my hand and seal, tins ninth day 
of December, 1784. , “Sam Johnson, (I. S) 

“ Sif^ned, sealed, published, declared, and delivered, by the said 
Samuel Johnson, as and for a codicil to Ins last will and testa, 
ment, in the presence ot us, who, in his presence, and at Ins 
request, and also m the presence of euch other, have hereto 
subscribed our names as witnesses. 

" John Coplry 
• “ William tiinsoN 

' “ Henuy Cole.” 

Upon these testamentary deeds it is proper to make a fotv ob- 
.servations. IIis expres.s declaralion with his dying breath a.s a 
Christian, as it had been often practised in such solemn wTiting.s, 
was of real conse(|iicncc from this great man, for the conviction 
of a mind equally acute and strong might w'cll overbalance the 
«loubts of others who were his contemiiorarics. The expression 
polluted may, to some, convey an impression of more than or-^ 
dinary contamination; but that is not warranted by its genuine 
meaning, as appears‘from “ The liambler,” No. 42.“ The 
.same word is used in the will of Dr. Sanderson, Bi.sho}) of I.m- 
colri, who wa.s pietj? itself. His legacy of two hundred pounds 
to the representatives of Mr. Iniiys, bookseller, m St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, proceeded from a very worthy motive. He told 
Sir John Hawkins that his father having become a hankriqit, 
INIr. limys had assi.sted Infn with moifey or credit to continue 
his business. “ 'J'his,” said he, “ I consider as an obligation on 
me to be grateful to his doGceiidants.” The amount of his pro¬ 
perty jiroved to he considerably more than he had supposed it 
to be. Sir John Hawkins estimates the bequest to Francis 
Barber at a sum little short of fifteen hundred pounds, including 
an aiinnity of seventy pounds to be paid to him by Mr. Uangton, 
in consideration of seven hundred and fifty pounds which John¬ 
son had lent to that gentleman. Sir John seems not a little 
angry at this bequest, and mutters “ a caveat against ostenta¬ 
tious bounty and favour to negroes.” But surely, when a man 
has money entirely of his own acquisition, especially when he 
ha.s no near relations, he may, without blame, dispose of it as 
he pleases, and with great propriety to a faithful servant. Mr. 
Barber, by the recommendation of bis master, retired to Lich- 


* The quotations from the Scriptures in Johnson’s Dictionary suffi¬ 
ciently Justify the use of this word; but it docs not occur in No. IS. of 'i'lip 
Rambler. In the Journey to the flebrides he uscs the word l.iniiliarly, .uid 
talks of “polluting the breakfast tabic with blices of cheese ” Mr. Hoswcll 
may perhaps have meant the Zr//er, No. 8:2., when Johnson added to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s paper the worus, “ and pollute his canvas with deform- 
!ty.” —C. 
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which he, in a precipitate manner, burnt large 
masses of them, with little regard, as I apprehena. 


field, where he might pass the rest of his days in comfort,® 
It has been objected that Johnson has omitted many of his best 
friends, when leaving books to several as tokens of* his last re¬ 
membrance. The names of Dr. Adams, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Bur¬ 
ney, Mr. Hector, Mr. Murphy, the author of this work, and 
others who were intimate with him, are not to be found in his 
will. This may be accounted for by considering, that as he was 
very near his dissolution a^ the tune, he probably mentioned 
such as happened to occur to him; and that he toay have recol¬ 
lected that he had formerly shown others such jiroofs of his 
regard, that it was not necessary to crowd his will with their 
names. Mrs. Lucy Porter was much displeased that nothing 
was left to her; but besides what 1 have now stated, she should 
have considered that she had left nothing to Johnson by her 
will, which was made during his lifetime, as appeared at her 
decease. Ills enumerating several persons in one group, and 
leaving them “ each a book at their election," might possibly 
have given occasion to a curious question ns to the order of 
choice, had they not luckily fixed on diflerent books. His 
library, though by no means handsome in its appearance, was 
sold by Mr. Christie for two hundred and forty-seven pounds, 
nine .shillings; many pebple being desirous to have a book 
which had belonged to Johnson.*' In many of them he had 
written little notes : soraetimes tcnfV?r memorials of his departed 
wife ; as “ This was dear Tetty’s book; ” sometimes occasional 
remarks of diflerent sorts. Mr. Lysons, of Cliffbrd’s Inn, has 
favoured me with the two following : “ In * Holy Rules and 
Helps to Devotion, by Bryan Diqqia, Lord Bishop of Wintou 
‘ Preces quidam videtur diligenter Iractasse; spero non inau* 
ditiis.’ In ‘ The Rosicrucian infallible Axiomata, by John 
Ilcydon, Gent.,’ prefixed to which are some verses addressed 
to the author, signed Ambr. Waters, A. M. Coll. Ex. Oxon, 

‘ These Latin ver‘:es were written to Hobbes by Bathurst, upon 
his Treatise on Human Nature, and have no relation to the 
book.— An odd fraud.’ ’’ 


» Francis Barber, Dr. Johnson's principal legatee, died in the infirmary 
at Staflbrd, aAcr undergoing a painrul operation, February 13. 1801.— M. 
—In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1793, p. 619. there are some anecdotes 
of Barber, in wliirh it la said that he was then forty-eight years old. Mr. 
Chalmers thinks that he was about fifly^six when he died; but as he en¬ 
tered Johnson’s service in 1752, and could scarcely have been then under 
twelve or fourteen years of age, it is probable that ne was somewhat older. 

C, 

^ Mr. Windham bought Markland’s Statius, and wrote in the firs* 
page, ** FUU e libris clartssifnt Snmuflis Johmun.” It now, by the favour 
of Mr. Jesse, who bought it at Mr. Windham’s sale, belongs td me.— C. 
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to discrimination. Not that I suppose wc have thus 
'jeen deprived of any compositions which he had 
iver intended for the public eye; but from what es¬ 
caped the flames 1 judge that many curious circum¬ 
stances, relating both to himself and other literary 
characters, have perished. 

Two very valuable articles, I am sure, we have 
lost, which were two quarto^volumes (>), containing 
a full, fair, ahd most particular account of his own 
life, from his earliest recollection. I owned to him, 
that having accidentally seen them, I bad read a 
great deal in them; and apologising for the liberty 
I had taken, asked him if 1 could help it. He pla¬ 
cidly answered, “ Why, Sir, I do not think you 
could have helped it.” I said that I had, for once 
in my life, felt half an inclination to commit theft. 
It had come into my mind to carry otF those two 
volumes, and never see l|im more. Upon my in¬ 
quiring how this woulS have a&cted him, “ Sir,” 
said he, “ I believe I should have gone mad.” (2) 

(1) There can be little doubt that these two quarto volumes 
were of the same kind as, if they were not actually transcripts ofj 
the various little diaries which ildl into the hands of Dr. Strahan 
and others; the strong expression, that he would have **gone 
mad** had they been purloined, confirms my belief that Dr. 

’' Johnson never could have intended that these diaries should 
have been published. I am confident that t/tep were given to 
Dr. Strahan inadvertently, Johnson meaning to give theprapers 
alone, and 1 suspect that it was bp acadent only they escaped 
destruction on the 1st of December. —C. 

(2^ One of these volumes, Sir John Hawkins informs us, he 
put into his pocket; for which the excuse he states is, that he 
meant to preserve it from falling into the hands of a person 
whom he describes so as to make it sufficiently clear who is 
meant [Mr. George Steevens] : “ having strong reasons,” said 
he, **to suspect that this man might find and make an ill use of 
the book.” Why Sir John should suppose that the gentleman 
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During his last illness Johnson experienced the 
steady and kind attachment of his numerous friends. 
Mr. Hoole has drawn up a narrative (^) of what 
passed in the visits which he paid him during that 
time, from the 10th of November to the 13th of 
December, the day of his death, inclusive, and has 
favoured me with a perusal of it, with permission to 
make extracts, which I have done. 

Nobody was more attentive to lihn than Mr. 
Langton ('^), to whom he tenderly said, Te ieneam 


alluded to would act in this nianiuT, he has not thought fit to 
explain. But what he did was not approved of by John-.on ; 
who, upon being acquainted of it w'ltliout delay by a friend, ex¬ 
pressed great indignation, and w'armly insisted on the book being 
delivered up; and, afterwards, in the supposition of Ins missing 
it, without knowing by whom it had been taken, he said, “ Sir, 1 
should have gone out of the world distrusting half mankind.** 
Sir John next d.iy wroteletter to Johnson, assigning reasons 
for hi<s conduct; upon which Johnson observed to Mr. Langton, 
“ Bishop Sanderson could iiot^have dictated a better letter. I 
could almost say, Meflus est sic jJi'HUuisse quam von errdsse." 
The agitation into which Johnson was thrown by this incident 
probably made him hastily burn those precious records, which 
must ever be regretted. — B. —We shall see presently, in Haw 
kins's Diary (1st and 5th of December), more on the subject: 
but it is not certain that the volume which Hawkins took was one 
of these two quartos; and it u certain that a destruction of 
papers took place a day or two before that event. Johnson had 
really some reason for “ distrusting mankind,” when, of two 
dear friends, he found one half-inclined to commit a theft, and 
another more than half-committing it. Bishop Sanderson is 
referred to, because he was an eminent casuist, and treated of 
cases of conscience. — C. [See Johnsonjana, post."] 

(1) This Journal has been since printed at length in the 
European JVfagazinc for September, 1799. As it could not be 
introduced in this place without dislocating Mr. Boswell’s ex¬ 
tracts and wholly deranging his narrative, I have thought it 
better to reserve it for the Appendix. It will be read with interest. 
— C. — [See JouNsoNiANA, post.] 

(2) Mr. Langton survived Johnson sever^ years. He died 
at Southampton, December 18.1801, aged sixty-five. — M, 
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mvriens dejlciente mamt. And I think it highly to 
the honour of Mr. Windham, that his important 
occupations as an active statesman did not prevent 
him from paying assiduous respect to the dying 
sage whom he revcr^d. Mr. Langton informs me, 
that “ one day lie found Mr. Burke and four or five 
more friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke said 
to him, I am afraid, Sir, such a number of us may 
be oppressivd to you.’ — < No, Sir,’ said Johnson, 
* it is not so; and I must be in a wretched state 
indeed when your company would not be a delight 
to me.’ Mr. Burke, in a trenrdous voice, expressive 
of being very t(*n(l(‘rly aifect* replied, ‘ My dear 
Sir, you ha\e always bci a ti o good to me.’ Im¬ 
mediately aftmwards he went away. This was the 
last circumstance in the acquaintauci* of these two 
eminent men.” » 

The following particulars of his conversation 
within a few da} s of liis death 1 give on the autho¬ 
rity of Mr. John Nichul* : — 

He said, that the rarllaineiitary Debates were the 
only ))art of his writings A\hieh then gave him any com¬ 
punction : hut that at the time he wrote them he had 
no conception he was im]iosing u[ on the world, though 
they were frequently written from very slender mate¬ 
rials, and often from none at all, — the mere coinage 
of his own imagination. He never wrote any part of 
his works witli equal velocity. Three columns of the 
magazine in an hour was no uncommon effort, which 
was faster than most persons could have transcribed that 
quantity. 

** Of his friend Cave he always spoke with great 
affectidn. ^ Yet,' said he, * Cave (who never looked 
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out of his window but with a view to tlie Gentleman's 
Magazine) was a penurious paymaster; he would con¬ 
tract for lines by the hundred^ and e}y)ect the long 
liundred; but be was a good man, and always delighted 
to have his friends at his table.’ , 

^Vhen talking of a regular edition of bis own works, 
he said, that be had power (from the booksellers) to 
print such an edltio]i, if his health admitted it ,* but had 
no power to assign over any edition, unless he could 
add notes, and so alter*them as to make them new 
works ; which his state of heillh forbade him to think 
of. ^ I may possibly ii\e vj i{ lie, ^ or rather breathe, 
three days, or ppilia})s iIi.cl weeks; but find myself 
‘ daily and gradually weakir.' 

He said at anoilier time, tliui or four ibiVh oi.Iy 
before his deatli, speakiug of the litde feai lie had of 
undergoing a ehii'urgicnl opf^ration, ‘ 1 would gi\e one 
of these legs for a year mon' of life. I mean of com¬ 
fortable life, not such as that winch 1 no\v .suller;’ — 
and lamented much his inability to read during his 
hours of restlessness, ' 1 formerly,’ he added, 

‘ wlien sleepless in bed, to rrad like a Turk* 

Whilst conliiied by Us las'i illness, it was Jus re¬ 
gular practice to have tlu'clmrch si^rvice read to him 
by soriK attentive and fri^mdly divine. '^I’he Rev. Mr. 
Hoole performed this kind ofHee in my presence for the 
last time, wli(‘n, by his own desire, no inoic than the 
Litany was read; in ivhieli his responses were in the 
deep and smiorous voice which Mr. Boswell has oc¬ 
casionally noticed, and with the most profound devotion 
that can be imagined. His hearing not being quite 
perfect, he more than once interrupted Mr. Hoole with, 

* Louder, my dear Sir, louder, 1 entreat you, or you 
pray in vain !' — and, when the service was ended, he, 
with great earnestness, turned round to an excellent 
lady who was present, saying, ' 1 thank you, Madam, 
very heartily, for your kindness in joining me in this 
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solemn exercise. Live well, I conjure you; and you 
will not feel the compunction at the last which I now 
feel.' (^) So^truly humble were the thoughts which 
this great and good man entertained of his own ap<> 
proaches to religious perfection. 

He was earnestly invited to publish a volume of 
Devotional Ejcercises; hut this ^though he listened 
to the proposal with much complacency, and a large 
sum of money was offered for it) he declined, from 
motives of tliL' sincerest modesVy. 

He seriously entertained the thought of trans¬ 
lating Thunnus. He often talked to me on the sub¬ 
ject ; and once, in particular, when I was rather 
wishing that he would favour the world, and gratify • 
his sovereign, by a Life of Spenser (which he said 
that he would readily have done had he been able to 
obtain any new materials for the purpose), he added, 

‘ I have been thinking again. Sir, of Thuanus: it 
would not be the laborious task which you have sup¬ 
posed it. I should have no trouble but that of dic¬ 
tation, which would b,e performed as speedily as an 
amanuensis could write.’ ” 

On the same undoubted authority I give a few 
articles which should have been inserted in chrono¬ 
logical order, but which, now that they are before 
me, I should be sorry to omit; — 

Among the early associates of Johnson, at St. 


(1) There is a slight error in Mr. Nichols’s account, as ap¬ 
pears by the following communication from the Hev. Mr. 
Hoole himself, now rector of Poplar;— 

“ My mother was with us when I read prayers to Dr. Johnson, on Wed. 
nesday, December 8.; but not for the tost time, as is stated by Mr. Nichols, 
for 1 attended him again on Friday, tlie 10th. I must here mention an 
incident which shows how ready Johnson was to make ampnds for any 
little incivility. When I called upon him, the morning after hiriMd pressed 
me rather roughly to read louder^ he said, * I was peevish gewSrday j you 
must forgive me when you are as old and as sick as I aaiK|^hapa you 
may be peevish too.' 1 have heard him ma](;e JQUiy HioiOKies of this 
kind.’'—C. 
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John's Gate, was Samuel Boyse, well known by his 
ingenious productions; and not less noted for his 
imprudence. It was not unusual for IJoyse to be a 
customer to the pawnbroker. On one of these occa¬ 
sions, Dr. Johnson collected a sum of money to redeem 
his friend’s clothes, which in two days after were 
pawned again. ‘ The sum,' said Johnson, * was col¬ 
lected by sixpences, at a time when to me sixpence was 
a serious consideration.’ 

Speaking one day of a person (•) for^whom he had 
a real ^ friendship, but in whom vanity was somewhat 
too predominant, he observed that ^ Kelly was so fond 
of displaying on his sideI)oard tlie plate which he pos¬ 
sessed, that he added to it his s[)urs. For my part,’ 
said he, ‘ I never was master of a pair of spurs, but 
once; and they ate now .it tlie Uittom of the ocean. 
By the carelessness of Boswell’s servant, they were 
dropped from tlie end of the boat, on our return from 
the Isle of Sky.’ ” (-) 

The late Reverend Mr. Samuel Badcock (•*) 
having been introdueed * to* Dr. Johnson by Mr. 
Nichols, some years before liif^ death, thus expressed 
liimself in a letter to that gentleman : — 

How much I am obliged to you for the favour you 
did me in introducing me to Dr. Johnson ! Tantum 

(1) Hugh Kelly, the dramatic author, who died in Gough 
Square in 1777, let. 38. Kelly’s first introduction to JcJinson 
was not likely to have pleased a person of “predominant vanity.” 
After having sat a short time, he got up to take hi‘» leave, say¬ 
ing, that he feared a longer visit might be troublesome. “ Not 
in the least, Sir,” Johnson is said to have replied, “ 1 had for¬ 
gotten that you were in the room.”— C. 

(2) Ant^y Vol. IV. p. 176. —C. 

(3) Chiefly known as a .Monthly Reviewer, and for a con- 

troversv#ith Dr. Priestley, w hose friend and admirer he had pre¬ 
viously IIhad been bred a dissenter, but conformi^ to 

the establiffii^ church, and as ordained in 1787. He died soun 
after in 41. — C. 
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vidi Firgilium, But to have seen him, and to have re¬ 
ceived a testimony of respect from him, was enough. 
1 recollect all the conversation, and shall never forget 
one of his expressions. Speaking of Dr. Priestley 
(whose writings, I saw, he estimated at a low rate), he 
said, ^You have proved him as deficient in probity as he 
is in learning.* I called him an ^ Index Scholar; ’ but 
he was not willing to allow him a claim even to that 
merit. He said, ‘ that he borrowed from those who had 
been borrowers themselves, and did not know that the 
mistakes he adopted had been answered by others.’ I 
often think of our short, but precious visit, to this great 
man. I shall consider it as a kind of an cera in my 
life.” 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson and divines 
of different communions, that although he was a 
steady Church of England man, there was, never¬ 
theless, much agreeable intercourse between him 
and them. Let me particularly name the late 
Mr. La Trobe and Mr. ilutton, of the Moravian 
profession. ‘ llis intiipacy with the English Bene¬ 
dictines at Paris has been mentioned ; and as an 
additional proof of the charity in which he lived 
with good men of the Romish churcli, I am happy 
in this opportunity of recording his friendship with 
the gRev. Thomas Hussey, D. D. (^), his Catholic 
Majesty’s chaplain of embassy at the court of 
London, that very respectable man, eminent not 
only for his powerful eloquence as a preacher, but 

(1.) Nd doubt the gentleman who is so conspicuous in Mr. 
Cumberland’s Memoirs. He was subsequently first master of 
the Roman Catholic college at Maynooth, and titular Bishop of 
Waterford in Ireland, in which latter capacity he published, m 
1797, a pastoral charge, which excited a good deal of obserr* 
Btion. — C. 
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for his various abilities and acquisitions. Nay, 
though Johnson loved a Presbyterian the least of 
all, this did not prevent his having a*long and,un¬ 
interrupted social connection A\ith the Rev. Dr. 
James Fordyce, who, since his Jeath, hath gratefully 
eeh'brated him in a Avann strain of devotional com¬ 
position. 

Amidst the raelanclydy clouds AAliich hung over 
tlie dying Johnson, Iiis charactiTisfical manner 
showed itself on ditterent oeeasioiis. 

When Dr. Warren, in his usual style, hoped that 
he was better, his ansAwr \Na‘>, “ No, Sir; you can¬ 
not conceive with what acec'leration 1 advance to¬ 
wards death.” 

A man wliom lie had never seen befon* Avas em¬ 
ployed one night to sit up A\ith him. Reing asked 
next morning Iioav he'liked iiis attendant, his ansAver 
Avas, “ Not at all, Jjir: tl^e felloAV’s ap idiot; he is 
as awkAvard as a turnspit when first put into tlie 
’ w'hecl, and as slee})y as a dormouse.” 

lie repeated w ith great spirit a poem, consisting 
of several stanzas, in four lines, in alternate rhyme, 
which he said he had composed some years be¬ 
fore (’), on occasion of a rich, extravagant young 
gentleman’s coming of age: saying he had never 
repeated it but once since he composed it, and had 
given but one copy of it. That copy was given to 

(1) In 1780. See his letlerto Mrs. Thrale, dated August8th, 
1780. “ You have heard in the papers how [Lade] is come to 

age: I have enclosed a short song of congratulation, which you 
must not show to any body. It is odd that it should come into 
any body’s head. I hope you will read it witli candour; it is, 1 
believe, one of the author’s first essays in that way of writing, 
aad a beginner is always to be treated with tenderness.” — M. 
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Mrs. Thrale, now Piozzi, who has published it in a 
book which she entitles “ British Synonimy,” but 
which is truly a collection of entertaining remarks 
and stories, no matter whether accurate or not. 
Being a piece of exquisite satire, conveyed in a 
strain of pointed vivacity and humour, apd in a 
manner of which no other instance is to be found 
in Johnson’s writings, I shal[ here insert it. 

“ Long-expected one-and-twenty, 

Ling’nng year, at length is flown ; 

Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty. 

Great [Sir John], are now your own. 

“ Loosen’d from the minor’s tether 
Free to mortgage or to sell. 

Wild as wand, and light as feather. 

Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 

“ Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 

All the names that baMish care; 

Lavish of your grandsirc’s guineas, 

Show the sinrit df an hc-vr. 

“ All that prey on vice and folly 
Joy to see tlieir quarry fly; 

There the gamester, light and jolly. 

There the lender, grave and sly. 

Wealth, my lad, was made to wander. 

Let it w^ander as it will; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 

Bid them come and take their fill. 

•* When the bonny blade carouses, 

Pockets full, and spirits high — 

What are acres ? what arc houses ? 

Only dirt, or wet or dry. 

** Should the guardian friend or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful waste: 

Scorn their counsels, scorn their pother^ 

Yol' f*an hang or drown at last.” 
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As he opened a note which his servant brought to 
him, he said, “An odd thought strikes me: — we 
shall receive no letters in the grave. 

He requested three things of Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds;— To forgive him thirty pounds which he 
had borrowed of him ;— to read the Bible ; — and 
never to use his pencil on a Sunday. Sir Joshua 
readily acquiesced. ^ 

Indeed he showed the greatest anviety for the re¬ 
lit mus improvement of ln\ IVieiids, to wdiom he dis- 
eoiiiNed of its infinite < on'-eqiience. He bogged of 
Mr. Iloole to think of w hat he had Said, and to 
commit it to wiiting ; and, upon being afti'rwaiils 
aS'iured th^t this wa-- done, pri'ssed his hands, and 
in an earnest tone thankid him. Dr. Brocklesby 
ha\ing attended him widi tin utmost assiduity and 
kindness ai his physician and friend, he was pecu¬ 
liarly desirous that ^his ge/itleman should not entei- 
tain any loose speculative notions, but be confirmed 
in tlie truths of Christianity, and insisted on his 
w’riting down in his presence, as neaily as he could 
collect it, the import of what passed on the subject: 
and Dr. Broeklcsby ha^ing complied with the re¬ 
quest, he made him sign the paper, and urged him 
to keep it in his own custody as long as he lived. 

Johnson, with that native fortitude which, 
amidst all his bodily distress and mental sufferings, 

(l) Madame de 3Iainlenon somewhere said, lennoits n'^env^ 
ent paff and hisrher thoughts of the same class had struck Jeremy 
Taylor: — “ What servants shall we have to wait on us in the 
grave? What friends toAisit us? What officious (leoplc to 
cleanse away the moist and iiiiwhole'ome cloud reflected on our 
faces from the sides of the weeping which are the longest 

w ecpcri. at our funeral! ” — Hoij chap. i. s. 2. — C. 
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never forsook him, asked Dr. Brocklesbv. as a man 
in whom he had confidence, to tell him plainly 
whether he fcould recover. “ Oive me,” said he, 
“ a direct an&wer.” ' The doctor, having first asked 
him if he could bear the whole truth, which wav- 
soever it miglit lead, and being answered that he 
could, declared that, in his opiftion, he,could not 
recoi'er without a miracle. “ Then,” said Johnson, 
“ I will take no more physic, not even my opiates ; 
for I have prayed that I may render up my soul to 
God unclouded. ” (J) In this resolution he perse¬ 
vered, and, at the same time, used only the weakest 
kinds of sustenance. Being pressed by Mr. Wind- 
liam to take somewhat more generous ni'.urishment, 
lest too low a diet should have the very eifect which 
he dreaded, by debilitating his mind, he said, “ I 
will take any thing but inebriating sustenance.” 

The Reverend Mr. jStri^han, who was the son of 
his friend, and had been always one of his great 
favourites, had, during his last illness, the satis¬ 
faction of contributing to soothe and comfort him. 
That gentleman’s house at Islington, of which he 


(1) The following is an instance of a similar spirit: — 
“ Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, who died 
about 1780, was a woman of great strength of mind, united with 
other estimable qualities. A short tune before her death, one 
of the ladies near her person, in reply to an inquiry made re¬ 
specting the state of the empress, answ^ered, that her Majesty 
seemed to be asleep. ‘ No,’ replied she, ‘ I could sleep if I 
w'ould indulge repose, but I am sensible of the nbar approach of 
death, and i will not allow myself to be surprised by him in my 
sleep. Jewish to meet my dissolution awa/ce.* There is nothing 
transmitted to us by antiquity finer than this answer, which is 
divested of allostefttation.”— IfraxaWs Historical Memoirs ofhU 
own TimCi vol. i. p. 365. — JMarklanh. 
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is vicar, afforded Johnson, occasionally and easily, 
tri agreeable Change nf place and fresh air; and he 
attended also upon him in town in the discharge 
of the sacred offices of his profession. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable assurance, 
that after being in much agitation, Johnson became 
quite composed, and continued so till his death. 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be suspected of fana¬ 
ticism, obliged me with the following accounts : — 

“ For some time before his deaths all his fears were 
calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, and 
his trust in the merits and propitiation of Jesus Christ. 

He talked often to me about die necessity of faith 
in the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary beyond all good 
works whate'i^r for the salvation of mankind. 

He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke and to read his 
sermons. 1 asked him why he pressed Dr. Clarke, an 
Arian. (>) ‘ Because,* said he, * he is fullest on the 

propitiatory sacrifice.* *’ * 

Of his last moments, my'brdther, Thomas David, 
has furnished me with the following particulars : ^ 

The Doctor, from the time that be was certain his 
death was near, appeared to be perfectly resigned, was 

(l) The change of his sentiments with regard to Dr. Clarke 
is thus mentioned to me in a letter from the late Dr. Adams, 
master of Pembroke College, Oxford. — ** The Doctor’s pro 
judices were the strongest, and certainly in another sense the 
weakest, that ever possessed a sensible man. You know his 
extreme zeal for orthodoxy. But did you ever hear what he 
told me himself—that he had made it a rule not to admit Dr. 
Clarke’s name in his Dictionary? This, however, wore off At 
some distance of time he advised with me what b^ks he should 
read in defence of the Christian religion. 1 recommended 
* Clarke’s Evidences of Natural and Revealed Relimon,’ as the 
best of the kind; and I find in what is called his < layers and 
Meditations,’ that he was fireauently employed in the latter part 
of his time in reading Clarke^s Simons ** 

VOL. VIII. ^ T. EE 
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seldom or never fretful or out of temper^ and often said 
to his faithful servant^ who gave me this account^ 
' Attend^ Francis^ to the salvation of your soul, which 
is the object of greatest importance: ’ he also explained 
to him passages in the Scripture, and seemed to have 
pleasure in talking upon religious subjects. 

On Monday, the 13th of December, the day on 
which he died, a Miss Morris (i), daughter to a par¬ 
ticular friend of his, called, and said to Francis, that 
she begged to be permitted ^to see the Doctor, that she 
might earnlistly request him to give her his blessing. 
Francis went into the room, followed by the young lady, 
and delivered the message. The Doctor turned himself 
in the bed, and said, * God bless you, my dear!' These 
were the last words he spoke. His difficulty of breath, 
ing increased till about seven o'clock in the evening, 
when Mr. Barber and Mrs. Desmoulins, ^.vho were sit¬ 
ting in the room, observing that the noise ue had made 
in breathing had ceased, went to the bed, and found he 
was dead.*’ 

About two days after his death, the following 
very agreeable accoi.nt%vas communicated to Mr. 
Malone, in a letter l^y the Honourable John Byng, 
to whom I am much obliged for granting me per¬ 
mission to introduce it in my work ; — 

Dear Sir, — Since I saw you, I have had a long 
conversation with Cawston (^), who sat up with Dr. 
Johnson, from nine o^clock on Sunday evening, till ten 
o’clock on Monday morning. And, from what I can 
gather from him, it should seem that Dr. Johnson was 
perfectly composed, steady 40 hope, and resigned to 

(1) She was the sister of a lady of the same name who ap¬ 
peared on the stage at Covent Garden as Juliet, in 1768, and died 
next year. She was a relation of Mr. Cwbyn Morris, commis¬ 
sioner of the cuBtoias. ^ European Magaainef Sept. 17^ p. 150* 

(2) Servant to the Right Hon. William Windham. 
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death. At the interval of each hour^ they assisted him 
to sit up in his bed^ and move his legs^ whidh were in 
much pain; when he regularly addressed himself 
to fervent prayer; and though^ sometimes^ his voice 
failed him^ his sense never did^ during that time. The 
only sustenance he received was cider and water. He 
said his mind was prepared^ and the time to his dis¬ 
solution seemed long. At six in the mornings he in¬ 
quired the hour^ and^ on being informed^ said^ that all 
went on regularly, and h(f felt he had but,a few hours 
to live. 

At ten o’clock in the morning, he parted froiw 
Cawston, saying, ' You should not detain Mr. Wind, 
ham’s servant: — I thank you; heai my remembranea 
to your master.’ Cawston says, that no man couM 
appear more^ollected, more devout, or less terrified at 
the thoughts of the approaching minute. 

This afi^ount, which is so much more agreeable 
than, and somewhat difTerent from, yours, has given us 
the satisfaction of thinhing that that great man died as 
he lived, full of resignation, strengthened in faith, and 
joyful in hope.” • * * 

A few days before his death, he had asked Sir 
John Hawkins, as one of his executors, where he 
should be buried; and on being answered, Doubt¬ 
less, in Westminster Abbey,” seemed to feel a satis¬ 
faction, very natural to a poet; and indeed in my 
opinion very natural to every man of any imagin¬ 
ation, whd has no family sepulchre in which he can 
be laid with his fathers. 'Accordingly, upon Mon¬ 
day, December 20., his remains [enclosed in a 
leaden coffin] were deposited in that noble and re¬ 
nowned edifice [in the south transept, near the foot 
of Shakspeare's monument, and cIosq to the coffin 

E E 2 
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oT his friend Garrick] ; and over his grave ww 
placed a large blue flag-stone, vdth this inscription 

* ** Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

Obiit XIII. die Decembris, 

*Anno Domini 

M. DCC. LXXXIV. 

£tatis suae lxxv.” 

His funeral was attended by a respectable num¬ 
ber of his fl^iends, particularly such of the members 
of The Literary Club as were in town; and was 
also honoured with the presence of several of the 
Reverend Chapter of Westminster. Mr. Burke, 
5ir Joseph Banks, Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, 
Sir Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Colm^n, bore his 
pall. His schoolfellow, Dr. Taylor, pt’’formed the 
mournful office of reading the burial service. 


1 trust I shall not be accused of affectation, when 
I declare, that I find i^yself nunable to express all 
that I felt upon the loss of such a “ guide, philoso¬ 
pher, and friend." (*) I shall, therefore, not say 

(1) On the subject of Johnson 1 may adopt the words of Sir 
John Harnngton concerning his venerable tutor and diocesan. 
Dr. John Still, Bishop of Bath and Wells: “ who hath given 
me some helps, more hopes, all encouragements in my best 
studies: to whom I never came but I grevy more relimous; 
•4rom whom I never went, but I parted better instructed Of 
■^m, therefore, my acquaintance, my friend, my instructor, if I 
speak much, it w'ere not to be marvelled; if I speak frankly, it 
is not to be blamed; and though 1 speak partially it were to 
be pardoned .”ArUiqueBi vol. i. p. 136. There is one 
circumstance in Sir John’s character of Bishop Still, which is 
peculiarly applicable to Johnson: “ He became so famous a 
disputer, that the learnedest were even afraid to dispute with 
him; and he, finding his own strength, could not stick to warn 
them in their arguments to take heed to their answers, like a 
perfect fencer that will tell aforehand in which button he will 
give the renew, or like a cunning chess-player that will appoint 
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one word of my own, but adopt those of an eminent 
friend (’), which he uttered with an abrupt felicity, 
superior to all studied compositions ** He has 
made a chasm, mdiich not only nothing can fill up, 
but which nothing has a tendency to fiU up. John¬ 
son is dead. Let us go to the next best: there is 
nobody; no man can be said to put you in mind of 
Johnson.” 

As Johnson had abundant homageipaid to him 
during his life (^), so no writer in this nation ever 
had such an accumulation of literary honours after 
his death. A sermon upon that event was preached 
in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, before the Unives- 
sity, by th^Rev. Mr. Agutter, of Magdalen Col- 
lege. 4 he Lives, the Memoirs, the Essays, both 

-V- 

aforehand with tfhich pawn and in what place he will give the 
mate.”—iWd. * 

(1) The late Right Hon. William Gerrard Hamilton, who 

had been intimately acq«ainted*witk Dr. Johnson near thirty 
years. He died in London, July 16. 1796, in his sixty^eighth 
year. — M. • 

(2) Beside the Dedications to hhn Dr, Goldsmith, the 
Rev. Dr. Franklin, and the Rev. Mr. Wilsoni which 1 have 
mentioned j ‘ 

a ^ 

nious 

troduced into this work several compliments paid to him in the 
writings of his contemporaries; but the number of them is so 
great, that we may fairly say that there was almost a general 
tribute. Let me not be forgetful of the honour done to nim by 
Colonel Myddleton, of Gwaynynog, near Denbigh; who, on 
the banks of a rivulet in his park, where Johnson deb’gh^ to 
stand and repeat verses, erected an urn with the inscription 
given Vol. V. p. 212.—B.—Here followed an account of the 

various portraits of Df, Johnson, which is transferred to the 
Appendix. — C» 

(3) It is not yet piAlished. In a letter to me, Mr. Aguttee 
says, “ My sennon before the University was more engaged with 
Dr, Johnson*8 moraJt than his vfOeUechtai character. It parti- 
Gulaily examined his fear of death, and suggested several rea^ 
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in • prose and verse, which have been published 
concerning him, would make many volumes. The 
numerous attacks too upon him I consider as part 
of his consequence, upon the principle which he 
himself so well know and asserted. Many who 
trembled at his presence were forward in assault, 
when they no longer apprehended danger. When 
one of his little pragmatical foes was invidiously 
snarling at Ivs fame, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s table, 
the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed^ with his usual 
bold animation, << Ay, now that the old lion is dead, 
every ass thinks he may kick at him. ” 

A monument for him, in Westminster Abbey, 
was resolved upon soon after his deat^i, and was 
supported by a most respectable contrib^ tion ; but 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Y Iving come 
to a resolution of admitting njonuments there upon 
a liberal and magnificent plan, that cathedral was 
afterwards fixed on, a# a {jlace hi which a cenotaph 
should be erected to,his memory: and in the ca¬ 
thedral of his native city of Lichfield, a smaller one 
is to be erected, (i) To compose his epitaph, 

c^ould not but excite the warmest competition of 

■-- - 

sons for the apprehensions of the good, and the indifihrence of 
the infldel» m their last hours; this was illustrated by contrast¬ 
ing the death of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hume: the text was, 
Job, xxi. 2a—26.” 

(1) This monument has been since erected. It consists of a 
me^Uion, with a tablet beneath, on which is this inscription: 

The friends of Samuel Joonbon, LL.D. 

A Native of Lichfield, 

Erected this Monument, 

As a tribute of respect 

To the Memory of a man of extensive learning, 

A distinguished moral wnrer, and a sinoore Christhin. 

He died Dec. 13.1784. aaed 76.—AL 
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genius. If lattdari d laudato viro be praise 
which is .highl} estimable, I should not fbrgive 
myself were I to omit the followiijg sepulchral 
verses on the author of The English Diction¬ 
ary, written by the Right •Honourable Henry 
Flood (2): — 

“ No need of Latin or of Greek to grace 

Our Johnson's memory, or inscribe his grave; 

His native language Claims this mournfiy space, 

To pay the immortauty be gave.”(3) 


(1) The Rev. Dr. Parr, on being requested to undertake it, 
thus expressed himself in a letter to William Seward, Lsq.; 

1 leave this mighty task to some hardier and some abler 
writer. Th^variety and splendour of Johnson’s attainments, 
the peculia^es of his character, his piivate virtues, and his 
literary publcations, till me with confusion and dismay, when I 
reflect upom^e confined and difficult species of composition, in 
which alone\|icy can be expressed with propriety, upon this 
monument.” Rut 1 understand that this gicat scholar, and 
warm admirer of JohnsoH, has yielded to repeated solicitations, 
and executed the very difficult undertaking. 

(2) To prevent any mischnce^ition on this subject, Mr. 
Malone, by whom these lines were obligingly communicated, 
requests me to add the following remark: —• 

** In Justice to the late Mr. Flood, now himself wanting, and highly 
meriting, an epitaph from his country, to which his transcendent taliants 
did the highest honour, as well as the most important service, it should 
be observed, that these lines were by no means intended as a regular mo¬ 
numental inscription for Dr. Johnson. Had be undertaken to write an 
appropriate and discriminative epitaph for that excellent and extraordinary 
man, those who knew Mr. Flood’s vigour of mind will have no doubt that 
he would have produced one worthy of his illustrious subject Rut the 
fact was merely this: In December, 1739, after a large subscription had 
been made for Dr. Johnson's monument, to which Mr. Flood liberally con. 
tributed, Mr. Malone happened to call on him at his bouse in Demers 
Street, and the conversation turning on the proposed monument, Mr. 
Malone maintained that the epitaph, by whomsoever it should be written, 
ought to be in Latin. Mr. riood thought diffferently. The next morning, 
in a postscript to a note on another subject, he mentioned that be con¬ 
tinued of the same opioioo u on the preceding day, and subjmned the 
lines above given.” 

(3) Dr. Johnson’s monument, consisting of a colossal flmre 
leaning against a column (but not very strongly resembling 
him), has since the death a£ Mr. Boswell been placed in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, luiving been first opened to public view, 
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February ifS. 1796. T})^ epitaph written by the Her. Dr. 

Parr, and is as follows: — 

A a 

* SAMVELI • lOHNSON 
GRAMMATICO • ET • CRITICO 
SCRIPTORVM • A^^GLICORVM • EITTEEATE • 

PERITO 

. POETAE • LVMINIBVS • SENTENTIARVM 
ET • PONDERIBVS • VERBORVM • ADMIRABILI 
MAGISTRO • VIRTVTiS • GRAVISSIMO 
HOMINI • OPrTIMO • ET • SIN\5VLARIS*EXEMPLI 


QVI • VIXIT • ANN • uexv ■ MENS • iT. • DIEB • xriil. 
DECESSiT' IDIB'DECEMBK 'ANN-CHRIST 'da 'Tocc 'UXXlllL 
SEPVLT ' IN • AED • SANCT • PETR • WESTMONASTERIENSL 
xiil • KAL • lANVAR ' ANN ■ CHRIST • do • locc ' Lxxxy^. 
AMICI • ET • SODALES • LITTER 4R1I 
PECVNIA • CONLATA ^ 

IJ ■ M • FACIVND • CVRAVEW 

it 

On a scroll in his hand are the following words: —• 
ENMAKAPESSinONONANTASIOSEIHAMOlBH. 

On one side of the monuntent t — 

Faciebat Jobankes B«*con, ScvLrroa Ann. Cbeist. 

M.D.CC.LXXXV. 

The subscription for this monument, which cost eleven hun¬ 
dred guineas, was begun by the Literary Club, and completed 
by the aid of Johnson^ other friends and admirers.—M.'-'fSee 
Johnsonian A, post.] 
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CONCLUSION 

The character of Sai^uel Johnson has, I trust, 
been so developed in the course of tffis work, that 
they who have honoured it with a perusal may be 
considered as acquainted with him. As, how¬ 
ever, it may be expectt^l that I should collect into 
one view the capital ami distinguishing features of 
this extraordinary man, 1 shall endeavour to acquit 
myself ot^hat part of my biographical under¬ 
taking (*), no wever difficult it may be to do that 
which many of my itarlers wdll do better for them¬ 
selves. ^ ^ 

His figure was large and well formed, and his 
countenance of the cast of &n ancient statue; yet 
his appearance was rendered strange and somewhat 
uncouth, by convulsive cramps, by the scars of 
that distemper w'hich it was once imagined the 
royal touch could cure, and by a slovenly mode of 
dress. He had the use only of one eye; yet so 
much does mind govern, and even supply the de¬ 
ficiency of organs, that his visual perceptions, as 
far as they extended, were uncommonly quick and 

(1) As I do not see any reasUn to give a different character 
of my illustrious iriend now from what I formerly gave, the 
greatest part of the sketch of him in my ** Journal of a Tour tv 
the Hebrides’* is here adopted* 
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acci^-ate. So morbid was his temperament, thai 
he never knew the natural joy of a free and vigor¬ 
ous use of hi9 limbs: when he walked, it was like 
the struggling gait of one in fetters; when he rode, 
he had no command br direction of his horse, but 
was carried as if in a balloon. That with his con¬ 
stitution and habits of life he should have lived 
seventy-five years, is a proof that an inherent vi- 
vida vis is a •powerful preservative of the human 
frame. 

Man is, in general, made up of^ contradictory 
qualities; and these will ever show themselves in 
strange succession, where a consistency in appear¬ 
ance at least, if not reality, has not been ^tained by 
long habits of philosophical discipline. I) propor¬ 
tion to the native vigour of the mind, contra¬ 
dictory qualities will be the n)ore prominent, and 
more difficult to be adjusted; and, therefore, we 
are not to wonder that‘’Johnson'exhibited an emi¬ 
nent example of this remark, which 1 have made 
upon human nature. At different times he seemed 
a different man in some respects; not, however, in 
any great or essential article, upon which he had 
fully employed his mind, and settled certain prin¬ 
ciples of duty, but only ih his manners, and in the 
display of argument and fancy in his talk. He was 
prone to superstition, but not to credulity. Though 
his imagination might incline him to a belief of the 
marvellous and the mysterious^ his vigorous reason 
examined the evidence with jealousy.' He was a sin¬ 
cere and zealous Christian, of high Church of Eng¬ 
land and monarchical principles, which he would 
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not tamely suffer to be questioned; and had^per- 
haps, at an early period, narrowed his mind some* 
what too much, both as to religion and politics. 
His being impressed with the danger of extreme 
latitude in either, though he* was of a very inde¬ 
pendent spirit, occasioned his appearing somewhat 
unfavourable to the prevalence of that noble free¬ 
dom of sentiment, which is the best possession of 
man. Nor can it be^denied that he had many pre¬ 
judices ; which, however, frequently suggested many 
of his pointed sayings, that rather show a playful¬ 
ness of fancy than any settled malignity. He was 
steady and inflexible in maintaining the obligations 
of religijn and morality, both from a regard for 
the ordem of society and from a veneration for the 
Great S^rce of all order; correct, nay stem in his 
taste; hara to please^ and easily offended; impetuous 
and irritable in his temper, but of a most humane 
and benevolent heart (^), which showed itself not 
only in a most liberal charily, as far as his circum¬ 
stances would allow, but in a thousand instances of 
active benevolence. He was afflicted with a bodily 
disease, which made him often restless and fretful, 
and with a constitutional melancholy, the clouds 
of which darkened the brightness of his fancy, 
and gave a gloomy cast to his whole course of 

( 1 ) In the “ Olla Podri^** a collection of essays published 
at Oxford, there is an admirable paper upon the character of 
Johnson written by the Rev. Dr. Horne, the late excellent 
Bishop of Norwich. The following passage is eminently 
happy: — ** To reject wisdom, because the person of him who 
communicates it is uncouth, and his manners are inelegant; 
what is it, but to throw away a pine-apple, and assign for a 
reason the roughness of its coat ? '*— ([See JohmsomijlIva, posl ^ 
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thinking: we, therefore, ought not to wonder at 
his sallies of impatience and passion at any time, 
especially wh^n proYoked by obtrusive ignorance 
or presuming petulance, and allowance must be 
madb for his uttering hasty and satirical sallies even 
against his best tiuends. And, surely, when it is 
considered, that amidst sickness and sorrow” he 
exerted his fhculties in so many works for the 
beneht of maK>kind, and partictilarly that he achieved 
the great and admirable Dictionary of our lan¬ 
guage, we must be astonished at his resolution. 
The solemn text, ** of him to whom much is given 
much will be required,” seems to have been ever 
present to his mind, in a rigorous sen^^, and to 
have made him dissatisfied with his lal >urs and 
acts of goodness, however comparati^^^ly great; 
so that the unavoidable consciousness of his supe¬ 
riority was, in that respect, a cause of disquiet. He 
suffered so much from^'thi^. and from the gloom 
which perpetually haunted him, and made solitude 
frightful, that it may be said of him, If in this life 
only he had hope, he was of all men most miserable.” 
He loved praise when it was brought to him; but 
was too proud to seek for it. He was somewhat 
susceptible of flattery. As he was general and un- 
conflned in his studies, he cannot be considered as 
master of any one particular science; but he had 
accnmulated a vast and various collection of learn¬ 
ing and knowledge^ which was so arranged in his 
mind as to be ever in readiness to be brought forth. 
But his superiority over other learned men consisted 
dkiefly in what may be called the art of thinking, 
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the art of using his mind; a certain continual p^wer 
of seizing the useful substance of all that he knew, 
and exhibiting it in a clear and forcible manner; sc 
that knowledge, which we often see^o be no^ better 
than lumber in men of dull understanding, was in 
him true, evident, and actual wisdom. His moral 
precepts are practical, for they are drawn from an 
intimate acquaintance with human nature. Hie 
maxims carry conviction ; for they a^e founded on 
the basis of common sense, and a very attentive and 
minute survey of real life. His mind was so full of 
imagery that he might have been perpetually a poet; 
yet it is remarkable, that however rich his prose is 
in ihis r^cct, his poetical pieces in general have 
not mu« of tliat splendour, but are rather distin* 
guished strong sentiment and acute observation, 
conveyed in harmonious aiid energetic verse, par¬ 
ticularly in heroic couplets. Though usually grave, 
and even awful ir^ his deportment, he possessed un¬ 
common and peculiar powers of wit and humour; he 
frequently indulged himself in colloquial pleasantry; 
and the heartiest merriment was often enjoyed in 
his company; with* this great advantage, that, as it 
was entirely free from any poisonous tincture of 
vice or impiety, it was salutary to those who shared 
in it. He had accustomed himself to such accuracy 
in his common conversation (i), that he at all times 

(1) Though a perfect resemblance of Johnson is not to bS 
found in any age, parts of his character are admirably expressed 
by Clarendon, in drawing that of Lord Falkland, whom tho 
noble and masterly historian describes at his seat near Oxford > 

** Such an immenseness of wit, such a solidity of jud^pnen^ so 
infinite a fancy, bound in by a most logical ratiocinataon. Hii 
acquaintance was cultivated by the most'poUte and accunto 
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expressed his thoughts with great force, and an ele¬ 
gant choice of language, the effect of which was 
aided by his having a loud voice, and a slow deli¬ 
berate utterance. In him were united a most logical 
head with a most fertile imagination, which gave 
him an extraordinary advantage in arguing: for 
he could reason close or wide, as he saw best for the 
moment. Exulting in his intellectual strength and 
dexterity, he could, when he pleased, be the greatest 
sophist that ever contended in the list of drclain- 
ation; and, from a spirit of contradiction, and a 
delight in showing his powers, he would often main- 


men ; so that his house was an university in less volv, le, whither 
they came, not so much for repose as study, and to and 

refine those grosser propositions which lazincss^.ad consent 
made current in conversation.” Baylc's accoun., or Menage 
may also be quoted as exceedingly applicable to the great sub¬ 
ject of this work : — 

“ His illustrious friends erected a verv glorious monument to him in the 
collection entitled * Menagiana’ 'fna'^e who jucigi* of things right will eon* 
fess that this collection is very proper to show theextent of genius and learn¬ 
ing which was the character of ^nage. And i may be bold to say, that 
the excellent mtrlcs he published will not disttngutsh him from other learned 
men so advantageously as this. To publish books of great learning, to 
make Greek and l.atm verses exce^ingly well turned, is not a common 
talent, I own ; neither is it extremely rare. It is incomparably more dif¬ 
ficult to find men who can fUrnisfi discourse about an infinite number of 
things, and who can diversify them a hundred ways How many authors 
are there who are admired for their works, on account of the vast learning 
that is displayed in them, who arc not able to sustain a conversation. Those 
who know Menage only by his books might think he resembled those 
learned men; but if you show the ' Menagiana,* you distinguish him from 
them, and make him known by a talent which is given to very few 
learned men. There it appears tnat he was a man who spoke off-hand a 
thousand good things. His memory extended to what was ancient and 
modern; to the court and to the city; to the dead and to the living Ian. 
guages; to things serious and things jocose; in a word, to a thousand sorts 
of subjects. That which appeared a trifle to some readers of the * Mena¬ 
giana,’ who did not consider circumstances, caused admiration in other 
readers, who minded the diffbrence between what a man speaks without 
preparation and that which he prepares for the press. And, therefore, we 
cannot sufficiently commend the care which his illustrious flriends took to 
erect a monument so capable of giving him immortal glory. They were 
not obliged to rectify what they heard him say i for,^ in so doing, they 
jbad not been jE/aithful historians of his conversation.** 
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tain the wrong side with equal warmth and inge¬ 
nuity; so that, when there was an audience, his 
real opinions could seldom be gathered from his 
talk ; though when he was in compaj^ with a single 
friend, ho would discuss a subject with genuine 
fairness; but he was too conscientious to make error 
permanent and pernicious, by deliberately writing 
it; and, in all his numerous works, he earnestly in¬ 
culcated what appearq4 to to be the truth; his 
piety being constant, and the ruling principle of all 
’ conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson; a man whose talents, 
acquirements, and virtues, were so extraordinary, 
that the nyre his character is considered, the more 
he will b'»regarded by the present age, and by pos¬ 
terity, wiili admiration and reverence. 
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